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I SHOULD be guilty of un¬ 
pardonable ingratitude, were 1 to fu0er the 
Indian Antiquities to clofe without pay¬ 
ing the public tribute of refpeft, intended 
by thb Dedication, to thofc kind friends 
who, at the very commencement of the 
undertaking, fo decidedly flood forth to 
promote its fuccefs and befriend the author. 
In the dark moment to which I allude, 
when accumulated difficulties flatted up 
on every fide nhflrna 'the public ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of this wort, your joint liberality, 
Ipontaneoufly exerted, fmoothcd the way 
and difpelled the gloom. The two firft 
volumes, in conlequence, fhortly after ap¬ 
peared, and my mind could not fail of 
being imprelfcd with the truell fatisfaflion, 
on finding that what you had thus ge- 
neroufly patronisEed was honoured with a 
large portion of the public applaufe. 

Tlirougb a feries of years not a little 
inaufpicious to great literary efforts, and 
often with but very flender materials, from 
the mine of Indian feience having been 
hitherto but very fupcrficiaily explored, 
with health in not the mofl vigorous ftate, 
and with fpirits confequcntly -not always 
free from deprellion, I have perfevcringly 
laboured to complete this, and the yet 
greater, work with which it is connetted, 
till, at length, the vaft outlines, wliich 
1 had Atetched for the conduft of both, 
are, as far as poflible, filled up, and nothing 
remains but the grateful tafk of returning 
thole finecre acknowledgements, wliich arc 
fo juftly due from me to all my generous 
patrons, both public and private. Among 
tbefe,' Gentlemen, befides yourfelves, 1 could, 

with 
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with equal pritle and pScaftire, enumerate 
fome of the moft iiluftrious charafters who - 
preflde on the bench and praaife at the 
bar of Brltifh jurlfp rude nee, who, convinced 
of the intimate connexion fubfilllng between 
the national code of equity and that fob- 
limcr code, on which, indeed. It is, in a 
great degree, founded, and the leading 
principles of which are throughout thefe 
pages humbly attempted to be defended and 
illuftrated, have uniformly befriended this 
growing work in every flage of its pro- 
grefs towards maturity, and have r^oiced 
to behold obftacles furmounted and diffi¬ 
culties fubdued. Nor has this generous 
patronage been folcly confined to the 
circle of thofe who prefide and praftife in 
the courts of common law j Ance, from fome 
who prelide in thole of the ctvil law 
of this country, I have atfo received fuch 
Mattering marks of attention, as i muft 
remember with fervent gratitude to the 
lateft hour of my life. 

Gentlemen, forgive me, if, on this occafiou, 

I cannot avoid indulging a fmall portion 
of, I truft. a laudable vanity; for, to be ho¬ 
noured, on the one hand, with the pa- 

A 4 tronage 
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ti'onage of men, by^ Aation fo highly ele¬ 
vated, and themfelves fuch accompliflicd 
pro(icknt!$ in literature, as the prefent 
Lord High Chancellor, the Mailer of the 
Rolls, Lord Eldon, and Sir Giles Rook; 
and, on the other, with the decided ap- 
plaufe of charafters fo defervedly elYimated 
by tlieir countrymen, as Sir William Wynne, 
Sir William Scott, and Sir John Nicholl, 

falls to the envied lot of but verv few wri- 

# 

ters of the age. 1 trull thefe diHinguilhed 
perfonages will not be offended at my thus 
publicly Hating to you, and to the public, 
my peculiar obligations to them, nor re- 
fufe to accept of my waimefl acknowledge¬ 
ments for their continued kmdn=rs. 

Among the numeraus barrlffers, dlllln- 
guifhed by talents and by fcicacc, whom I 
am alfo proud to rank among my friends 
and fabferibers, I arn bound by gratitude 
at IcaH to mention one, h'lr. Mackimtosb, 
whofe obliging notice of my cHbrts, in the 
very elegant profpedlus to his interelling 
leflures, demands, and has, my warmeft 
thanks. At no period of our hiftory, 1 
believe, was the Englifti bar filled by men 
of more tranfeendent abilities, of purer 

principles, 
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principles, or more independent minds. 
The great body of arrifts, alfo, in this king* 
dotn, who do not diOike a little bigb 
kurtng in ftyle, T have the greateft reafon 
to think decidedSy friendly to my work; 
though many of them have not ceafed to 
lament that my plates are by no means ade¬ 
quate to the importance of the fahjefts 
difculTed. On fomc future occafion, pofTibly, 
with their kind affiftance, that error may 
be reftified. 

The conviaioi^* Gentlemen, of your par¬ 
ticular and practical knowledge of Indian 
jurifptmdencc, evinced, on a memorable oc- 
cafion, in the higheft court of judicature 
known in this country, excites In my mind 
no fmall degree of anxious apprchenfion, 
while I infetibe to you a volume containing 
an exprefs treatife on the ancient goyern- 
ment and legal inftitotions of that mighty 
empire. Little converfant, from different 
habits and purfults of life* in legal refcarches, 
1 would willingly have declined altogether 
engaging in the fubjea; but a differtatlon 
on Indian jurjl'prudence forms a part of my 
original propolals, pubUlhed long before 
' Sir William Jones favoured the learned 

world 
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world with a tranflation of Menu's lofti- 
tutcs, which are now in the hands of moft 
profcHional men. Though that circuiTi'r 
Aance has enabled me greatly to curtail tny 
difquifttlons on that curious head of Indian 
literature, yet it by no means releafes me 
from the obligation I am under to the ge¬ 
nera] clafs of my readers, who may not 
be poflefled of the work in qucftlon. The 
tondfe obfernations which I have ventured 
to offer on the legKlature of India and that 
lingular code, compofed of fuch hetero' 
geneous ingredients, that jargon (for fo I 
muft call it) of defpotifm to men and be-* 
nevolence to brutes, of ftnfe and abfunlity, 
of the fublime and the puerile, are the 
rclult of conliderable attention to the fub- 
je£t, founded partly on what I have been 
able to colle^b from ancient claflical writers, 
and partly from the few genuine Hindoo 
documents as yet in our poflcHion- They 
might eafily have been made longer, and 
arc, in fact, thcmfclves only an abridge¬ 
ment of a more ejttendcd eflayi but, as 1 
Jiave in that Differtalion apologetically ob- 
ferved, the work itfelf has been fmee re¬ 
printed and widely circulated in Europe. It 

is 
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is entered into in fufficknt detail to gra¬ 
tify the curiofity of the general reader^ and 
the legal ftudent will probably not reft con¬ 
tent without confolting the original. My 
intention, in giving a regular analyfis of the 
code, was, 'by leaving out what appeared 
to he its interpolated abfurdities, to pre- 
fent it to the reader in a more connedlcd 
point of view, and better worthy of the wlf- 
dom of the fublime legiflator to whom it is 
attributed. 

The legal Dlftcrtalion, though the Uft in 
order of ihole that occupy the pages of this 
final volume, I have introduced lirft and 
more particularly to your notice, Gentlemen, 
bccaufe it is the one in which you will 
probably find yourfelves moft interefted* 
It contains tw'O others, intimately connected 
with Indian commerce and literature, to 
which 1 beg pcrmiflion to make thefc dedi¬ 
catory pages fomewhat Introduftory. 

When the Arabian chiefs, in the feventh 
century of the Ohriftian ^ra, poured tbclf 
myriads into the plains of Hindoftan, they 
found there fuch fuperabundant wealth, tlic 
tribute of all nations for innumerable ages, 
as occafiofted the writers of chat country 

to 
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to mrent the romantic fiflion that, among 
other rarities peculiar to India, a tree was 
difeovered there of pure gold,* and of e- 
jnormous fizc, fpringing naturally out of 
the foil, thus realizing Milton^s fable of 
the vegetable gold that grew In the de¬ 
lightful paradlfe of his fancy. According 
to writers, however, hereafter referred to, 
of fomewhat better authenticity than thofc 
fablers, nothing could etjual, in the an¬ 
cient periods that preceded their irruption, 
the aftonlOiing magnificence dlfplaycd in the 
pagodas. The lofty roofs and columns of 
thofe llupendous edifices are reported to 
have been entirely covered with that beau¬ 
tiful metal; the high-r^ifed altars blazed 
with a pi'ofufion of gems •, the breafts and 
vclfures of their monftrous idols were co¬ 
vered with firings of the loveliefi pearl, 
while their eyes fparkled with the borrowed 
lufire of emeralds and rubies. I thought 
it could not fail of bring peculiarly in- 
lerefifhg to that very large and rerpcdtable 
portion of my readers who are commer¬ 
cially connetfied with India, to trace to 

their 
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their fource, in the vaft* but now probably 
cihauftedi mines of Africa and Afia, the 
ftreams of that amazing wealth, by way 
of appendix to the Diiicrtation on the an- 
cicnt commerce of India in the fixth volume 
of thefe Antiquities. The piaure, it muft 
be owned, U extremely gaudy and magni¬ 
ficent, but I truft it is not overcharged. 

The arts and fciences of India, which 
1 have confidered under the general head 
of its literature, were carried, in periods 
of the moll remote antiquity, to fo high 
a point of excellence as opens to the Euro¬ 
pean fcholar an immenfe field for refledlion. 
In this inftance alfo I have endeavoured 
to do the ancient Indians ftrid jullice 
without exaggeration } but, on fome points 
* ‘ principally relating to their unparalleled 
advance in mecbanical rcience, confidera- 
blc difficulties arifing, and there being fuch 
a deficiency of written materials in Europe 
for proving the points contended for i to 
fubftantiate thofe points I have had re- 
courle to the following plan of invefliga- 
tion and dccifion, in wdiich, if my author 
Sir William Jones was, as I have every 
rcafon to think, correct in his original po- 

fitions, 
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fitions, 1 could fcarccly fall of being allb 
correct in my deductions. 

By a train of forcible arguments, ftrength- 
ened by an ingenious altronomical calcu- 
latiorti that equally zealous and judicious 
explorer into the genuine antiquities of 
Alia has fixed the period of the firfl: pro¬ 
mulgation of Menu's Itiftitutes to that of 
the cfiablitbment of the firtt monarchies 
Egypt and Afia, which could not have 
taken place many ages pofierior to the de¬ 
luge i and their firft publication, as a code 
of written laws, to about the year 12 B 0 
before Cbrift. Now when we read in tliat 
code of die engraving and pierdag cf gemi, 
and particularly sf" diamonds^ an- art only 
recently known in Europe, we know they 
muft neccflarily have had the ufe of thofe 
fine fieel inftruments without which that 
operation could not poflibly have been per¬ 
formed, and conrequently that they mull 
have been very excellent mctallurgifts as 
early after the deluge as can wcU be con¬ 
ceived. Again, when, in the fame book, 
we read of a particular caft^ or clafs, 
whofe foie occupation it is to attend Jlk- 
v'irffijf wc can aleertain, Iiowever difputed 
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in favour of the Chlnefe at a later date, 
the very early period when filfc-weavlng 
flourished in India* To the fame decision we 
are irreliftibiy led in refpeft to the art of 
rpaking pottery and porcelain, which induced 
me to determine that the ancient Murrhins 

i 

were not chryflal or agate, but a fine kind of 
porcelain, and 1 rqoice to hear that lb good 
a judge of the fubjeft as Dr. Vincent, whofe 
book 1 have not yet feen, confirms the fa£b 
contended for. The portion of my book, in 
which that afiertion Hands, was printed 
long prior to the appearance of his, A varie¬ 
ty of fimilar proofs may be brought of their 
having been, in thofe ancient periods, good 
cbemijiit afironomen^ archile^Sy gfometriciam, 
and even aaatomifiiy an afiertion fo often and 
flrenuoufiy denied; and, for thefe proofs, I 
refer the reader to the parts of the Dil&r- 
tation that relate to thofe facts. 

Such, Gentlemen, Is the fpedes of en> 
tcitainment which 1 have endeavoured grate¬ 
fully to provide for yourfcivcs and the in¬ 
dulgent public in the prefent volume of In¬ 
dian Antiquities ; and, while I take a final 
adieu of a fubjeft that has engrolTed fome 
years of my life, mofl fervently do 1 hope 

that 
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that my humble eflays may only be the 
forerunner of ibme grander effort more 
folly and cffc£lually to difplay them, fince 
my mind is eternally impreffed wiih the con- 
Tiffion from which, indeed, I have uni¬ 
formly ailed, that every additional refearch 
into their early annals and hiffory will ul¬ 
timately tend (not to weaken and fob vert, 
as the fceptic vainly prefumes, but) to 
ffrengthen and fupport ihc^lofalc and Chrif- 
tian codes, and, conlequently, the highefl: 
and belt mtereffs of man. 

I have the honour to be. 

G E N T 1. E M E N, 

with the trueft refpeit, 
your ever obliged and faithful fervant, 
THOMAS MAURICE. 


Eritijk Muftuntt 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


SECTION I. 

Havilah, tbf Lt&itd of Goldf — the aticifnt 
Ji^nes of Arabia and Ethiopja, — tbi 
7reofttret in Butlion of the andent Egyptian 
Scraereigns^ — the gddin Sopaxa, the Source 
of the Wealth of the TYRiAfis and Soto^ 
MON, — former., heneewr, had another a^ 
iundant Source in the Mines c/Spain, the Pe¬ 
ru and PoTosi of Aniitfustj, — ADefcription, 
from the Prophet Ezekiel, of the Magnif- 
eenee if ancient Tyre. — Tie Sessrces of the 
M'eahb of the Assyrian or Babylonian 
invefigated, and that Wealth exempli* 
fed in the Omamtnis of the Temple of Belus 
and the Dea Stria. — Brief StriBures on 
coined Money and the Darics fruck at Ba¬ 
bylon,— lie Empire of Asia, and the Cur* 


rent 
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nnt ef Wtallh v}bkh tonfiantly fail&wed it, 
tramfirrfd, by CtrRUS, from Babtloh H 
Susa* — ^he immenfe W'tahb in ^ulikn and 
timed Money of the ancient Persians, — its 
principal Sources, its cum Mines in Carma« 
KiA, the Mines of Lydia and Thrace, and 
the vajl internal Commerce carried on with 
India. — The ff^ho/e fell a Prey to Alex¬ 
ander on his Conquefl of Perfa, and to bis 
Captains after his JHeceafe. — The fhser Mines 
of Attica, and the accumulated Treajitres 
prejerved in the Grecian Temples, co^- 
dered^ — Thefi Temples, the public Banks of 
Greece, and the Priefts the Bankers, — A 
Survey is now taken of the Wealth of ancient 
India, — the great central Depofit, for massy 
Centuries, of the^ Bullion both of the Eajlern 
and Wejlem World, — that Bullion principally 
melted dawn and formed into Statues of the 
numerous fuperior end fubordinate Tieities 
of India, as well as to fabricate the fplendid 
Xlterfils of their Temples, — An Account of 
the Treafures of that Kind found in thofe 

*Iemples 
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^tmplei bs Sitltan Mahmud, if Gazna, and 
6tber Invaders f Hikdostan. —The Author 
returns from Hindostan to the Conftderathn 
of the Wealth obtained by Alexakdeh, and 
its Difperjion by bis Sstceeforst the Ptolemies 
0/ Egypt, the SttEuciojE of Syria, and 
ibe Macedonian Strtierd^m. — The sohale 
Wealth of Asia centred fnally among the 
Romans. —A confsderable Fart dtffipated by 
their Frojligacyi a fill more tonfiderable For- 
iion fell to the Lot of the GotbSp h iindals^ 
and other barbarous Nations who plundered 
Rome » but^ by far the mojl confsderable For~ 
rion ’was buried^ during the limes of Ty~ 
ranny and Turbulencct in that Earth from 
othich it originally came, 

O form any adequate idea of the wealth 



± of the ancient ivorld in gold and filver 
buUicn, we muft turn our eyes to the coun¬ 
tries in which mines were firft diicovered and 
wrought. Now the region, moft early men¬ 
tioned in lilftory facred and profane as pro¬ 
ducing gold, is Havilah, in the Pentateuch 


of 
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of Mofes, and the gold which it produced is 
faid to have been remarkable for its purity. 
Havilahf wbicb the river Pifbn watered, is, by 
the beft commentators, afierted to be Arabia*, 
and, accordingly, we read both in Agatar- 
chides and Strabo, that Arabia anciently 
abounded in gold in fo extraordinary a man¬ 
ner, that its inhabitants would give double 
the weight of that valuable metal for iron, 
treble its weight for brals, and ten times its 
weight for filver.* We are informed by thole 
authors, that, in digging the eaith in the 
fouthem parts of Arabia, they found pieces of 
gold that needed not the rehocr’s fire fomc- 
times as big as ohve^ftoncs, and, at atliers, 
as big as walnuts ^ and that, in particular, 
through the country of the DeiiK, ran a 
llrcam, in whole fands wretie intermixed pieces 
of gold of conliderable magnitude, while the 
fand at its mouth appeared as one fliimng 
Iblid mafs entirely compote of it, and that 
the furniture and utenfds of their houles, 
their cups and velTcls, were made of it. On 
this account, as wdl as its producing fuch 

■ VJdc Apurd^» Cold. apuJ Pbotijm. p. 1370, « eikm 
Smbonis Gmgnph. Ub. kti. p. 5 S 3 . 
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quantities of myrrh, cdlia, frankincenie, and 
all the fined drugs and perfumes, that part of 
Arabia obtained the name of Feli)c. 

Although a confide table portion of this 
relation may have truth for its bafis, yet the 
greater part is probably exaggerated i for the 
immemorial trade of the Arabians to the 
coad of Africa was, doubtlcls, one fource of 
their thus abounding in thole precious 
metals, which are the chief objecl; of traffic. 
Of their early engagement in commercial 
concerns, no dronger tedimony need be 
brought than that which Scripture itfelf 
adbrds; for, it was to a caravan of llhma^ 
elitilh (that is, Arabian) merchants, going 
down to Egypt with fpices and balm, that 
the patriarch jofeph was Ibid, To Africa, 
therefore, and particularly to the Ethiopians, 
we mud next direct our courfe, as a prin¬ 
cipal and unfailing fource of the riches of the 
ancient world ^ for, in truth, every province 
of that vad empire abounded in mines; gold 
was borne down by torrents from the moun¬ 
tains, and do wed in the dreams of the valley^ 
the Ethiopians anciently had fuch plenty of 
it, that, to (hew their contempt for what 
excited the envy and admiration of the whole 

world 
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world befide» they are faid to have manacled 
their prifoners taken in war witli golden fet¬ 
ters. 

There Is a curious account given in Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus of the mode after which the 
Egyptians worked and refined the metal ob¬ 
tained from the mines in the Thebais ; for 
the Lower Egypt, as we before ohferved, was 
entirely deftitute of mines. They commenced 
the operation by pounding the ore, and re¬ 
ducing it to grains of the fize of millet. It 
was then reduced to powder under mill- 
ifones of great weight. The gold-duft, thus 
finely ground, was fpread, as in the procefs 
ufcd in refpeft to the tin ore, detailed above, 
over a floor of boards, fomewhat inclined, 
and well wafiied with water, which ran off 
from the Hoping declivity, bearing with it 
the grofler tcrreftrial particles that had ad¬ 
hered to it. This wafbuig was feveral times 
repeated | and the ore, after having been well 
rubbed between the hands of the workmen, 
and thoroughly cicaiiied by fponges from all 
remaining filth, was configned over to thofe 
wliofe bulinefs it was to fmelt it. Thefe 
nitlfls depolited the gold duff in earthen vales, 
mixing with it, in certain proportions, lead, 

fait. 
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fait, TIM, and barley-racal; and thefe, bdng 
clofely covered and loted, were placed for 
days and nights in a ftrong refining-furnace. 
When that: period was elapfed, and the metal 
cooled, they opened the veflels i and, examin¬ 
ing the gold, found it perfectly pure, and 
very little diminilhed in quantity.* This 
procels, of feparating and refining the ore of 
gold, the ancients inform us, was imraemon- 
ally praclifed in Egypt, and, In reality, it 
does not materially diifer from that uled at 
the prelcnt dayj lead, tin, and the labour of 
repeated fufion, being fuhftituted by the an¬ 
cients in the room of the more rapid and 
cafy procefs of the moderns, by means of 
mercury. In thole early periods, however, 
w'hcn as yet both the neceflities and the 
luxuries of life were fewer, gold was fre¬ 
quently found in a ftatc that needed no re¬ 
fining. Without defeending into the dark 
bofom of the mine, virgin gold was frequently 
to be met with near the furface, as it was 
dilcovered in Peru, and is now found In 
Achem. 

* 5e«-piotl. Sic, p, i9,|.i lod 4puJ Fltotluia is, 

locQ 
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Of the Itnmenfe quantity of gold poffcflfed 
by the Egyptlan5» as well as their elegant 
manufoaurc of it, In the very early ages to 
which we allude, abundant teftlmony may 
be brought from writers, both faered and 
profane, and to their combined evidence we 
fiiall conftantly appeal, when poflible, for the 
truth of our aflertions throughout this Differ- 
fation. Diodorus, deferibing the grand uiau- 
foleum of Ofymandyaa, informs us, that the 
cjtaff fum of the gold and filver dug from the 
mines of the Thebais, as iuferibed on the walls 
of that temple, amounted to 3,000,000,000 
of minse, or ninety-fix millions of our troncy i 
and mentions, in farther proof of the mag¬ 
nificence of that monarch, the ftupendous 
circle of wrought gold, 365 cubits in circum¬ 
ference, the number of the days of the re¬ 
formed year of Egypt, which furrbunded his 
tomb> From a flllt more authentic record, 
the Pentateuch of Mofes, may be adduced, in 
evidence, the chain which Pharoah 

placed around the neck of Jofeph, when he 
raifed him to the dignity of cup-bearer; the 
txceedin^ riches m atid Jilvcr carried by 

* Dlodcmt L pi h|4* 
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Abraham out of Egypt* the multitude of 
gold and filver vafes, and other valuable 
trinkets, which the Ifraelltes. though in a ftatc • 
of abjea fervitude, at their exodus, obtained 
of their wealthy neighbours ^ and the brace¬ 
lets, the ear-rings, and the clafps of gold, 
which they afterwards voluntarily offered to 
Mofes for the fabrication of thofc fuTTiptiious 
works, for the golden crown, the table of 
fhew-bread, and the rich chandelier of beateii 
gold, devoted to the liolieft rites of their re¬ 
ligion. The greateft mart, however, for this 
metal on the African coaft, was the golden 
Sofaia, which Mr, Bruce has inconteftably 
proved to be the Ophir of Scriptures ; and it 
was probably from thofc mines that David 
and Solomon obtained thofc immenfe trea- 
furcs, which animated the former to projea, 
and enabled the latter to complete, the ffately 
Temple of jerufalem with all the various 
golden ornaments ufed in its public worlhip. 
In one voyage only, the fhips of Solomon aie 
reported by Jofephus to have brought home 
four hundred and fifty talents of gold j 'by 
which the writer meant the talent ufed at 
Tyre, moft probably current at Jerufalctn, 
and thought by Arbuthnot to be of the fame 

value 
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value as that of Attica, amounting to between 
three and four miUions AerJing.* If thefe 
voyages to Ophir were frequently repeated, 
there can be but little of hy]>erbole in that 
expi'clTion which occurs in Scripture, of ht$ 
making filver to be af yerufalem m tbe Jl^nts qf 
the flreel ; becauie hlver at that time bore a far 
inferior value to gold than it bears in thelc 
daysj it being then in the proportion of fix- 
teen to one \ whereas, it ii now only as twelve 
to one. Nor can we wonder at David’s 
traving left in his treafury e hundred tbou/oftd 
intents cf goldt and a tboufsnd thmfand talenti of 
Jihtr. 1 Chronicles, xxi!. though we cannot, 
in this inftance, compute by the Euhoeati 
talent, which in gold, according to the fame 
author, would amount to 547,500,000/. and 
in filver to above 342,000,000/. of our 
ney; an enormous and incredible fum, which 
the treafury of no fovereign or nation on 
earth ever contained. Dr. Arbuthnot, there¬ 
fore, judicioufly contends that we fhould cal¬ 
culate by the molt ancient Fhcenician talent, 
alluded to by Homer, (and, in confcquencc. 


• VWe jofephi Aniquiu lib- k*il. Arbatbnot m Andfut 
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called by him BbmeriCt) of value far left con- 
liderable. Probably Jofephus gives us the true 
amount of that wealth, when he ftates the 
whole at the round futn of 100,000 talents * 
that isy the Alexandrian talent, moft in ufc 
at the period of his writing. 

Hiero, the Phmnkian monarch, we are 
told, inftigated by perfotial friendfliip. and 
his admiration of the confummate wifdom of 
Solomon, in his favour broke through that 
jealous referve which marked all the naval 
proceedings of that enterprking nation. He 
not only affifted the Jewilh fovereign with his 
fubjeas to build a fleet for thetexprefs purpofe 
of commerce, but aUb to navigate that fleet 
to the deftlncd port, to the rich fource of 
that wealth which exalted Tyre to her envied 
prc-cmincncc in power and fplendor over all 
the Cities of the ancient world. If the fatellitc 
was thus bright in riches and in glory, with 
what furpafling, witli what unequalled, luftre 
niuft the primary orb have been invefted j for, 
it was not only from the golden Sofala, and 
the ports of Africa, that ihe obtained this 
Infinite fupply of bullion, but we have fliewn 
that, in the mines of the Pyrenman moun¬ 
tains, at once the Peru and Potosi of anti- 
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• quity, ■ flic found an additional and never- 
failing fpring of overflowing lieafure. I liavc 
already, in the preceding Diirertaiion, given 
a very ample account of their abundant pro¬ 
duce in the times of the Phoenicians trading 
thither i but, when llicy ceafed to be lb abun¬ 
dantly produflive of ore, it Is impolhble to 
afcertaln. I need only add to that account, 
that, in the time of Strabo, the Romans kept 
forty thou land men conftamly employed in 
thofe mines i and that they produced to them 
twenty-five thoufand drachmas a day.* Full 
credit, therefore, may be given to the tellimo¬ 
nies which the records of ail nations bear to the 
profulion of gold and gems worn by the inlia- 
bitants, and difplaycd in the temples and 
palaces, of Tyre, Of her aftonifiling wealth, 
and the rich fpecies of manufaflurcs in which 
Ihc dealt, no more impreflive evidence from 
profane authors need be adduced than the 
Iplendid donation fent by her to the temple 
of the Tyrian Hercules at Cades, and men¬ 
tioned in the preceding pages; the golden 
belt of Teuccr, and the golden olive of Pyg¬ 
malion, cxquifitely wrought, bearing Smarag- 
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dine fruit; that is, berries of emerald, repre- 
l^ting olives in the ucmolt perfection. This 
teftimony of Apollonius, in PhiJoftratus, tyho 
vifited the temple of Gades, in the firft century 
of the Chriltian sera, added to that of Herodo* 
tils, previoully cited, concerning the dazzling 
ornaments of her own principal temple, feen by 
that hlftorian many centuries before, the two 
lofty pillars of gold and emerald, which illu¬ 
minated the whole dome by their reflected fplen- 
dor, are fully con Armed by the decided voice of 
Scripture itfelf j not only in refpeCl to their 
elegant work In gold and ivory in the palaces 
of Solomon and the temple of Jerufalera, but 
more particularly and minutely in the follow¬ 
ing animated apofhrophe, which is too in¬ 
timately connected with many of the fubjeCts 
difeufl^ in this volume, anrl exhibits too in- 
terefting a detail of the fplendor of an an¬ 
cient commercial metropolis to be omitted j 
for, in truth, it was the gold of Ophir and 
the fitver of Spain that formed the bafls of 
ail her magniflcence, 

O Tyre," exclaims the prophet, “ thou 
halt faid in thylelf, 1 am a city of perfect 
beauty. Thy neighbours, who built thee, have 
forgot nothing to embclhfli thee. They have 
VoL. VI, G g made 
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inade the hull and the divert Tories of thy 
Ihips of the Er-treea of Seuir. They have 
taken a cedar from Lebanon, to make thee a 
maft. They have polifhed the oaks of Bajlian, 
to make thine oars. They have employed the 
ivory of the Indies, to make benches for thy 
lowers i and that which comes from Italy, to 
make thy chambers. Fine linen, with broi- 
dered work from Egypt, was that which thou 
fpreadeflr forth to be thy fail. Hyacinth and 
purple, from the illes of Elilhah, have made 
thy flag. The inhabitants of Sldon and Ar- 
vad were thy rowers j and thy wife men, O 
Tyre, became thy pilots. All the Qiips of the 
fea, and all their mariners, occupied thy com¬ 
merce and thy merchandile. The Carthagi¬ 
nians trafficked with thee, and filled thy fairs 
with filver, with tin, and leao* Javan, Tu¬ 
bal, and Melhech, were alfo thy merchants, and 
brought to thy people flaves and vefieis of 
brafs. They of Togormah traded in thy fairs 
with horfes and mules. The children of De- 
dan trafficked with thee. Thy commerce ex¬ 
tended to many iflands, and they gave thee, in 
exchange for thy merchandifes, magnificent 
carpets, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were 
thy merchants* becaufc of the multitude .of 

thy 
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thy works: they expofed to f^Ie in thy fair a 
pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byf- 
fus, filk, and all forts of precious merchandlfe. 
The people of Judah and of Ifrael were alfo thy 
merchants, they traded in thy markets pure 
wheat and balm, honey, oil, and rofin. Da^ 
mafcus, in exchange for thy 'wares, fo varied 
and fo different, brought thee great riches, ex¬ 
cellent wine, and wool of a lively and Ihlning 
colour, Dan, Greece, and Mofel, traded in 
thy markets, iron works, and myrrh, and cala¬ 
mus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, were 
alfo thy merchants j they brought thee their 
lambs, and rams, and goats, Shebah and 
Ramah came alfo to traffic with thee; they 
traded in thy markets the moR exqullite per¬ 
fumes, precious Rones, and gold. Thine were 
the moR remarkable of all the ffiips of the fea. 
Thy rowers condu£led thee upon the great 
waters. Thou hafl been loaded with riches 
and glory: never any city was like thee. Tliy 
commerce enriched the nations, and the kings 
of the earth.”'* 

It fhould here be obferved, that the prophet 
Ezekiel, to whom we are Indebted for this 

* Ezekiel, ctizp. xxvil. and Jixi’ui. 
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valuable picture of the grandeur of the Phee- 
nidan metropolis 1 flouriflied nearly 600 years 
before ChriH, when Tyre was in the zenith of 
that glory, which Ihortly after bowed its 
head before the monarch of Aflyria. To 
Aflyria, therefore, and principally to Babylon, 
the mighty capital of the greateft empire the 
fun ever beheld, it is now ncccflary that i 
ihould direff the attention of the reader during 
our farther inveftlgatlon of the curious fub- 
jed before us, the treafures of gold and filvcr 
bullion amazed in the andent world. 

AlTyria had no gold or filver mines of her 
own j but, being the central region of that part 
of Alia in which commerce ever moft vi- 
goroiidy flourifhed, Ihe ablbrbed, as in a valt 
vortex, the wealth in, this article, in which /he 
fo ruper'Cminently abounded. We are aflo- 
ni/hed, in the infancy of mankind, and in the 
dawn of fdence, to find works executed at 
once fo coftly and fo ftupendous. Thofe, fa¬ 
bricated in the precious metals alluded to, 
alone form the objeft of our prefent inquiry; 
and here, in ilie great temple of Belus, built 
by Semlrainls, we find three prodigious /la- 
tues, not of for they arc expreHly laid to 
have been of htattn^ goldj reprdeating Jupiter^ 

the 
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the father of all, the queen of heaven, 

and Rhea, the univerfal mother. The ftaiue 
of Jupiter appeared ere£l, and in a walking at¬ 
titude j it was forty feet in height, and weighed 
a thoufand Babylonian talents. The flatue of 
Rhea alfo weighed the fame number of ta¬ 
lents, but was fculptured fitting on a throne 
of tnafly gold, with two lions ftanding before 
her, as guardians of the ftaiue, accompanied 
with two huge ferpents in filver, that weighed 
each thirty talents. The ftatuc of Juno was 
in an eceft pofture, and weighed eight hundred 
talents: her right hand grafped a ferpent by 
the head, and her left a golden feeptre, in- 
crufted with gems. Before thefc three coloflal 
figures flood an altar of beaten gold, forty 
feet in length, fifteen in breadth, and of the 
weight of five hundred talents. On this altar 
flood two vaft flagons weighing each thirty 
talents j two cenlcrs for incenfe, probably kept 
continually burning, each weighing five hun¬ 
dred talents j and. finally, three veficls for 
the confecraied wine, of which the largefl, 
that afligned to Jupiter, weighed three hun¬ 
dred talents, and thofe to Juno and Rhea fijc 
hundred talents.* Such is the relation given 


• Vide plod. Sic. tib. iL p. jpt. 
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by Diodorus of the ornamental decorations of 
this fupcrb fane, and, though borrowed from 
Ctcfias, may probably be, for the molt part, 
true. It certainly is in unlfon with the mag¬ 
nificent tafte of the times, and might cafily 
have been accompliflied by the immenfe fums 
that flowed, in a golden inundation, into that 
capital from Arabia and all the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces fubjeft to the crown of AiTyria. 

If this relation, however, Ibould appear 
wholly incredible, let us appeal to the au¬ 
thority of Holy Wilt for an account of the 
exhibition of AITyfian wealth, fcarcely lefs 
furprifmg; and this difplay we find in the 
colodal image of gold which Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the plunder of Jerufalem, and probably 
from the fupcrb Ipoils of its temple and royal 
palace, ereffed to his god Bel us, that is, the 
Sun^ whofc ray matures the growing ore, the 
Sun equally adored With limilar rites and by 
the fame appellation, in ancient Britain and 
ancient Babylon, in the extenfive plain of 
Dura. This Aatue, to form which was fb 
bafely prollituted the enormous aggregate of 
wealth heaped up by David and Solomon for 
a nobler purpolc, and a far more refulgent 
deity, was iixty cubits in height, which tliere- 

fore 
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fore vaftly exceeds that erected to Jupiter Be* 
lus by Semiramls, fixty cubits being neariy 
equal to ninety feet j it was alfo fix cubits in 
breadth ■, and the whole was of beaten gold. 
Now Dr. Pridcaux computes the weight m 
gold of the former ftatue, viz. one thoulknd 
talents, to be equal to three millions and a 
half fteiling. and the value of that of Nehu- 
ebadnezzar rifes confcqucntly In proportion to 
its additional height.* That author, fearful 
of the apparent exaggeration, would allow 
only forty cubits to the ftatue. and twenty for 
the pcdcftali but this is contrary to the ex- 
prefs words of Scripture, and the dimcnfions 
will not appear incredible to thofc who con- 
fider that this coloffus was probably intend^ 
as an exhibition of the hoarded wealth of the 
treafury of Babylon, and confifted of the 
golden fpoils of Egypt, Syria, and P^eftme. 
recently fubdued by this powerful and often- 
tatious monarch. The whole, or. at leaft. 
far the greater part, of this wealth, after¬ 
wards, at the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus, 
fell into the hands of the Perfian foveregnSf 
who, transferring the feat of empire and its 

* Prwkau3(*i CoimcftiwiSi vd. i* p* 
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accumulated trcafures to Sufa, invite our 
ftcps to the new metropolis. 

Although, as has been before obferved, 
there are at prefent no mines of gold or filver 
open in Perfia, there are, according to Char- 
den, evident remains of thofe that have been 
wrought in ancient times, and were either 
exhaufted, or ftopt for want of timber j an 
article ui which that country is, in many parts, 
jnlferably deficient, efpecially in the dijm 
Carmanla^ where thofe remains are moA vifi- 
ble. From its being fo mountainous a region, 
as well as fo productive of fulphur and cop¬ 
per, in the neighbourhood of which gold is 
generally found, there can be no doubt of 
its AUl containing fuch mines, were a fpirit 
of active induftry ftt in motion to make the 
proper fearch j or, rather, were not the Cnews 
of that indultry palfied by t!ie iron hand of 
defpotifni. 

For an abundant fupply, however, of gold 
and filver, during the period that elapfcd from 
Cyrus to the death of the laft Darius, no 
internal refourccs were neceflary to the Per- 
lians, fince the whole wealth of Egypt and 
Afia continued to flow, by various channels, 
into that empire. In the _firft place, all the 
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produce of tUc mines of Lydia, that made 
Croefus, next to the fovcrcigns of Perfia and 
India, (India, at that time but little known to 
the nations of Afia fituated to the weft of the 
Scendhu,} the richeft monarch of the Eaft, 
at the conqueft of Sardis, fell into the hands 
of Cyrus i and, though we have no exa^t ac¬ 
count of the particulars of that wealth, we 
are able to form fome idea of it, from the 
magnificent prelents which Crcefiis is alfirmed, 
by Herodotus, to have repeatedly fent to Del- 
phos, and the grand holocauft, confifting of 
beds of gold and filver, ornamental veffels of 
the fame precious metals, robes of purple, 
filken carpets, and other rich fumllufs, w*hich 
he cauied to be publicly burned in one cnor* 
mous pile, in order to render that oracle pro¬ 
pitious to his future undertakingsa holo¬ 
cauft into which the wealthieft of the volup¬ 
tuous citizens of Sardis threw alfo their moil 
coftly furniture, and in the very afiics of 
which was found fo much melted gold, that, 
according to the fame hiftorian. out of the 
fplcadid metallic mafs were fomved one hun¬ 
dred and feventeen golden tiles } thofe of the 
greateft magnitude, fix fpans in length j thofe 
of the fmallcft, three fpans i but all one fpaa 

in 
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in thicknefs.* There cannot, uidccd, bead' 
duced a more convincing proof of the un~ 
equalled wealth of the Lydians, nor of the 
tranfmutativc power of active widelv- 
riFFUSEO commerce, tlian the aftonifhing re¬ 
lation which we find in Herodotus, of the 
wealth of Pythias, a merchant of that country, 
who was enabled by that commerce, In after- 
ages, when Lydia flonriOicd in meridian fplen- 
dor, under the powerful proteffion of the 
imperial dynallies of Perlia, to prefent Darius, 
as we have before had occafion to remark, 
with a plane-tree and a vine of wrought gold; 
and, as he had thus Ihewn his munificence to 
one fovereign, fo did he not Icis dlTplay hofpi' 
tality blended with munificence to the others 
for, when Xerxes marched with his Innumera¬ 
ble army againft Greece, the fame Pythias 
not only entertained, at Celsense, in Phrygia, 
the whole of this vaft army, but made him a 
proffer, towards the charges of carrying on that 
war, of two ihoufand talents of filver, and 
three millions nine hundred and nlnety.thrce 
thoufand gold Darics. With which noble act 
of gencrofity Xerxes was lb charmed, that 

* See Hcn)dotui^ lib^ u p. 47^ frq* 
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uiftead of accepting the proffer, he ordered 
feven thoufand additional Darics to be given 
to Pythias from the royal treafury, to make 
up the round fum of four mlUions in gold. 

In the fecond place, it (hoold be remembered, 
that the whole amaffed wealth of Egypt felt 
the plundering hand of Cambyfes, whofe vin- 
diftive fury led him not merely to plunder, 
but to deftroy, the temples of Egypt j and that, 
at the burning of that of Thebes, the remains 
of the wealtli faved from the flames amounted 
to three hundred talents of gold and two 
thoufand three hundred talents of filver; but 
the richeft article among the fpoils of that 
temple was the ftupendous circle of gold, m- 
feribed with the zodiacal charaaers and ^ro- 
nomicai figures, that encircled the fcpulchre of 
Ofymandcs. At Memphis, alfo, then the ca¬ 
pital of the empire, he obtained, in the an¬ 
cient palace of the Pharaohs, fuch an iromcnfe 
treafure in bullion, and ornamental vafes, and 
ftatucs of gold and filver, reprefenting gods 
and deified men. as perhaps no palace ever be¬ 
fore contained j and many of thefc ftatu« 
were reftored. fomc ages afterv^ards. to the 
tranfported Egyptians, by Ptolemy, tbe fon of 
phUadclphus, when his armies had vanquished 
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Antiochus, the third fovereign of the dynafty 
of the Seleucid®, and on whom, in confc- 
qnence, the Egyptians beftowed the illuArious 
title of Euerg^tfi, or ih Betiffcent. Such 
were the fources from which, independent of 
Its flourifhing commerce, the Perfian emperors 
drew that enormous quantity of treafurc which 
was neceflary to fuftaiti the unparalleled mag- 
nificcnce of their courts of Sufa and Perfe- 
polls, and which in the end was doomed to 

reward the military ardour of the invadina: 
Greeks. ® 


Prc^oufly, however, to our foil owing Alex- 
^der in the rapid career of his triumphs over 
the humbled fovereign of Perfia, wc muft di- 
grelk a little from our fubjcff, which is pro¬ 
per y the iuIhcTi of the ancients, to one not 
Jefs important and interefting, their coined 
tnoney, which, according to the general judg* 
mentof medallic writers, was not in exiftence 
i«fore the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus • 
though others, on the credit of Herodotus! 
hx the fit ft coinage in ACa to the very earlv 
periods of the Lydian empire. In the courfe 
of the following ftriaures I may poJlibly be 
able to produce arguments for fuppofing mo- 

ney 
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ney to have been coined and current in eras 
ftill more remote. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF COINEO 

money. 

THE firft commerce of mankind was car¬ 
ried on without the mediam of any money, 
ftamped or unftamped: it Amply confifted in 
the barter of one commodity for another, ac¬ 
cording to the refpeftlve wants of the parties 
concerned In it. The greater or Jefs urgency 
of the want. In general, fixed the higher or in¬ 
ferior price of the commodity i but the eye 
was often the foie judge, and quantity the 
chief rule of determining. There is a curious 
account in Cofmas, called Indlcoplcuftes, of 
the ancient mode of carrying on traffic 
tween the inhabitants of Axuma, the capital 
of ^Ethiopia, and the natives of Barbaria, a 
region of Africa near the fea-coafi, where 
were gold mines, which will give ns a tole¬ 
rable idea of this primitive kind of commerce* 
Every other year, fays he, a caravan of mer¬ 
chants, to the number of five hundred, feta 
of from Axuma to traffic with the Barbarians 

for 
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for gold. They carry with them cattle, felt, 
andiron, to barter for that gold. Upon their 
arrival at the mines, they encamp on a parti¬ 
cular fpot, and expofe their cattle, with the 
fait and iron, to the view of the natives. The 
Barbarians approach the mart, bringing with 
them Ihiall ingots of gold i and, after furvey- 
ing the articles expofed to fale, place on or 
near the animal, fait, or iron, which they 
wiflied to purchafe, one or more of the ingots, 
and then retire to a place at fome dillance. 
The proprietor of the article, if he thought 
the gold fuMcient, took it up and went away 1 
and the porchaler alfo fecured and carried 
away the commodity he dcfircd. If the gold 
was not deemed fufficlent, the Axuraitc let it 
remain affixed to the article, till either more 
ingots were added to fatisfy the full demand 
for it, or the fird offered taken away. Their 
total ignorance of cadi other's language ren¬ 
dered this fiient mode ncceffary, and the whole 
buhnefs terminated in five days, when the 
Axumite caravan departed homewards* a jour¬ 
ney of not lefs than fix* montJis.* In thefe 
compafls, however, the eye muff often have 


* \'tde Cofaua Indk. page ijB, 
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been deceived; and the bulk of an article was 
not alwa7s the proper criterion of its worth, 
fince forae articles of great magnitude were of 
trifling value, while others of inferior bulk 
were in the hlgheft eftimation. It was alfo 
impofliblc, in many inftances, to divide, with¬ 
out fpoiling, the commodity in requeft, accord¬ 
ing to the proportion fuited to tbe mutual 
wants and ability of the buyer and feller. It 
became abfolutcly necdTary, therefore, to have 
recourfe to fome general medium in commerce, 
and that medium varied according to the pro¬ 
duce of the country in which it was carried 
on. In fome it confifted of {hells* in others 
of cocoa-nuts, in others of leather or paper % 
ft) tliat, if the reader will excufe the joke, we 
fee a paper-curnacy was cftabliflied in the ear- 
lieft ages. Such was the ftrft rude money, a 
word which explains itfelf, being derived to us 
from monfta^ iince it advil^ one of the price 
of an article* 

The cowrifSt or wliite {hells, at thh day 
ufed as currency In India, and the fmall Sia- 
mefe coins, in form refcmbling arc, m 

all probability, relics of this ancient ulage 
before metals were fo generally adopted as the 

reprcfchtaiive figns of the value of articles of 
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commerce, Ie was the beauty, firmnefs, and 
durability, of metals, that occafioneJ them to 
be Ib adopted, but it w'as many ai;es before 
they were (lamped with any imprelTion delcrip- 
live of their weight or value. It was the 
cudom of the merchant, as in fadl is ftiil 
praflifed in China, to carry a certain portion 
of gold or filver into the market, and, having 
previoufly furnifhed hlmfelf with proper In- 
ilruments and fcalcs, he cut off and weighed 
out, before the vender of the commodity 
wanted, as many pieces as were proportioned 
to the pmehafe of it. The great inconve¬ 
nience and delay occafioned by this mode of 
carrying on commerce, foon induced the mer¬ 
chant to bring with him pieces of money, al¬ 
ready portioned out, of different weights and 
value, and flampcd with the marks ncceflary 
to dlllingulih them. There is very great rea- 
fon to believe that the earlicfl: coins ftriick 
were ufed both as weights and moneys and 
indeed this circumflance is in part proved 
by the very names of certain of the Greek and 
Roman coins : thus the Attic mina and, the 
Roman H&ra equally Cgnify a pound j and the 
rTBTtrf of the Greeks, fo called from wightng, 
is decifive as to this point. The Jewifti fhc- 
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kcl was alfo a weight as well as a coin* three 
thou&nd ftickels, according to Arbothnot, be¬ 
ing e<]ual in weight and value to one talent.* 
This is the oldeft coin of which we any where 
read j for, it occurs In Genefis, ch. xxiiL v. i6, 
and exhibits direct evidence againft thofe who 
date the firft coinage of money fo low as the 
time of Crffifus or Darius j it being there cx- 
preflly &id, that ^rabam v}eigbed to Epbron 
four hundred jbekeh ojcurrent mcney with 
the merchant* 

Having conlidered the origin and high an¬ 
tiquity of coined money, we proceed to con- 
fider the fiamp or mprejjkn which the firft mo¬ 
ney bore- The primitive race of men being 
fhepherds. and their wealth confiftiog in their 
cattle, in which Abraham Is faid to have been 
rich, when, for greater convenience, metals 
were fubftituted for the commodity itfclf, it 
was natural for the reprefentative lign to beat 
ImprefTed the object which it reprefcnied; and 
thus accordingly the eirUell coins were ihmped 
with the figure of an ox or sheep. For 
proof that they actually did thus imprefs 
them, we again appeal to the high autho- 

* Afbujmtii oa Awcikt Coma* p- |9« 
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rity of Scripture j for there we are Informed 
that Jacob bought a parcel ef a jhr sn 
hundred pieces mcney, Genefis, ch. xxxni. 
V. T9- The original Hebrew terra» tranflated 
pieces of mmpy is kesttotbt, which fignifics 
IAMBS} with the figure of which the metal 
was doubtlcfs ftamped- We have a rocond 
inflance of this praftice in the ancient Greek 
coin, deTTominated Biff, the ox i and we meet 
with a third in the old brafs coins of Rome, 
(whence I before obferved the public treafury 
was called arartum,) ftamped, before that city 
began to uft gold and fllver money, with the 
figure of a Jheep, whence the Latin name pe- 
cunia, Sigrtatuffi efl notis pecudum ; uAde et pe- 
curda appellssta,^ In proctfs of time, when 
empires were formed, and men crowrded into 
cities, coins came to be imprefTed wdth dif¬ 
ferent devices, allufive either to the hlflory of 
its founder, fbme remarkable evenr in the hif- 
torj of the nation, their accidental fitoatiCn, 
or the predominant devotion of the country. 
Thus the ihekel of the Jews had AaronVrod 
budding, with a fmoaking cenfer. The Ty¬ 
rians had their Pctise Ambrofire, and ferjien- 

• PlifiU Nit. Hin. lib. uxui. cip. *. 
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tine emblems, of wliich fomc curious ex¬ 
amples may be ften in the fifth engraving of 
this volume* The Athenian coins bore im- 
preQed an owl, and Pallas* The maritime 
race, who inhabited the Pcloponnefus, had a 
teffudo, or fhell, as their fymbol i the Per- 
Aans, praftlfcd in the Jifc of the bow, an 
archer, which Is the conftant device on the 
Danes j the Theffalians, a borfe i the Byaan- 
tincs, fitnated on the Thracian Bofphorus, a 
dolpinn twifted about a trident. 

Although 1 have combated the idea of the 
Lydian or Perfian money being the firft that 
was ever coined, 1 am induced, by the gene¬ 
ral and united aiteftation of ancient claffical 
writers, petfeaiy to acquiefee in the judg¬ 
ment of medaUifts, that the coins of thofc 
nations were the firft ftamped with the effigies 
of the reigning prince j and the priority of 
coining money is, with great propriety and 
probability, afligned to Crafus, the wcalthieft 
monarch of Alia, when his capital was Invaded 
and taken by Cyrus, who forbore to plunder 
that rich city, on the exprefs condition, that 
both the monarch and the inhabitants fhould, 
without refcrvc, bring forth their whole amafled 
wealth, which muft have amounted to a pro- 
H h 2 digpous 
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di^ous and almost mcalculable fam. This 
conquest gave the Perfians, who were before 
an indigent people^ without any gold or fiker 
currency^ and pent op within the contradcd 
limits of the province properly called Per&af 
not only the pofledion of a vaft treafure, but 
of a wide and rich territory, and laid the 
foundation of their future grandeur. The 
coined moneys of CnEfus, from the elBgics of 
that monarch being impreded upon them, 
were called Creefei but, as it feemed im¬ 
proper that they fliould continue cuirent with 
that imprdBpn, after the coiiqueft of Croefus 
and the fubjugation of his kingdom, Dailus, 
that is, Darius the fon of Cyaxares, and the 
firll of that name, under whom Cyrus then 
a£led only as gcncral-in'Chlef of the Perdans 
and Medea, though afterwards their fovereign j 
that Darius, I fay, it is eonjedtured, recoined 
the Croefei with his own efiigtes, though he 
did not think it prudent to either tlie 

weight or value of a coin, then lb generally 
diifulM through Alia as the medium of com¬ 
mercial tranlaffions. Tlius recoined, and 
damped with his own head, they thenceforth 
took the name of their new malfer, and from 
him were called Dakics, and arc 

mentioned 
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mentioned in Scripture, in periods pofterior to 
the Babylonifh captivity, by the name of 
adar£onim. None of the Crtcfci, that we 
know of, have reached poftcrity, onlcfs that 
very ancient gold coin, mentioned by Mr, 
Pinkerton, in his condfe, but elegant and ju¬ 
dicious, ElTay on Medals, a coin prefentlng to 
view ** a man, kneeling, with a liJh held oat 
in his left hand, and a fword, depending, 
in his right,”* Ihould prove to be one. It is 
to be fecn, with feveral other old Perfian 
coins, in the late Dr. Hunter’s capital collec¬ 
tion j and the writer urges the poflibility of its 
being one of the ftaters of CrtEfus. not only 
from its having the rude globofity of early 
antl(|uliy, and the indented marks of the hrlf 
coinages, which were made by ponderous 
flrokcs of the hammer, upon one fide j but 
becaufc it bears the evident fymhol of a luari- 
tiiuc country, fuch as Lydia was, on the other. 
It is of very pale goldi and is about the 
ufual weight of tbofe ftaters, which was four 
drachmas. 

When afterwards the lame Darius, by the 
valour of Cyrus, became potTcflcd of Ba- 
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byton, and found there that immenfe quan¬ 
tity of bullion, which has been before dc- 
feribed, he caofed the greateft part of it to 
be melted down and coined Into Darks. 

On thefe coins, the impreflion, on one fide, 
was an archer, clothed in a long Perfian 
tunic, and crowned with a fpiked crown, with 
a bow grafped by his left hand, and an arrow 
in his right: on the other fide, the effigies of 
the monarch himfelf. The plealantry of Agc^ 
iiiaus, at a fucceeding period, on the fubje£t 
of thefe Darks, is well known; who, when 
compelled to retire from an Invafion of Pcidia, 
by the force of Perfun gold, that had bribed 
Sparta over to its intereft, declared he had 
been defeated by thirty thoufknd archen. ' ^ 

Very few of thefo coins have defeended to our 
times; becaufe the very fame reafons which j 
operated on the mind of Darius, to convert 
the Lydian into Perfian coins, afterwards in- ' 
cited Alexander to melt down the Darics for 
the coinage that diffinguifhed the commence- | 
ment of his new and fill! greater empire. Of 
the magnitude, however, of this famous coin- ' 
age by Darius, we may form Ibmc id^, from 
the great number already ftated to have been j 
in the polTcllion of one man, I mean Pythias, 1 

fo 
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fo often allud^ to, who offered iib fovereign, 
towards carrying on the Grecian w’ar» no lefs 
a fum iJian four mi i lions of tbefe Danes 
and what vali additional futns ftill remained 
In the royal coffers will [Ijortly be evident to 
the reader, when ] return to tiie account of 
. the plunder of the Perfiati palaces and tem¬ 
ples by the Macedonian invader* All the 
real Darks are of extremely pale gold, of 
' the pureft kind known in thpfe days, when 
the art of re&nlng metals was not advanced 
to any high degree of |ierfeclion •, 1 fay all the 
real Daria, for the filver coins that generally 
pafs under that name, as bearing ffmilar im- 
preffions, tliough Perihan, are of a far latci 
coinage* The Darics, according to Dr. Eer- 
nard, weighed two grains more than one of 
our guuieas i but, cont:ilning far lefs alloy, 
may be conlidered. as worth twenty-five fliil- 
lings EngUfli ♦ 

The next celebrated coin in antiquity is the 
Philippi of gold, ftamped with the effigies of 
the father of Alexander the Great, when, as 
was before related, he conquejed Crenides, 
on the confines of Thrace, and conlcrrcd Ins 

* Dr^ Beni^d de Fraidtribaii p. 17 \* 
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name on the gold cotn^ or of the 

Greeks; it was a didraclim^ of the value of 
twenty filvcr drachm®, and. allowing for the 
differenoe in the value of gold in thofe times 
and the prefenl. may be intrinficaiJy worth one 
pound of our money. Alexander, content with 
the full tide of glory which he was convinced 
would attend his name and ailiims in future 
ages, fee ms to have declined the celebrity 
which arlles from multiplying the regal effi¬ 
gies upon coins j and, foon after his exaltation 
to tlje throne of Macedon, forbad the im- 
preffion of liis own portrait to be nt’ed at the 
mint. This was fo ftri6Hy obferved, that we 
have only one fmall filver coin, a hemidrachm, 
ftruck during his whole reign, (which indeed 
was but Jhort,) bearing his effigies, and that 
is an unique in Dr. Hunter's colieaion. It 
exhibits a very fuvenilc afpeaj and the reverfe 
is a man on horfcback, the ufua! ornament of 
Macedonian coins. His gold coins exhibit, 
on one (ide, a head of Minerva ; amt, on the 
other, a Victory, ftanding; his filver, a head 
of young Hercules, and the reverfe, Jupiter 
fitting : a colieclion of fymbols that doubt- 
lefs fiattered the pride of the victorious Ton of 
Jove, tar more tlutn the diffufion of the im- 

preffion 
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preffionof the head of a mere man. Wliat 
pride or caprice, however, prevented being 
done by himfelf, was abundantly accomp^^^hed 
by his fuccefibrs at Macedon and his ad¬ 
mirers dfewherc j fo that pofterity are in no 
want of genuine fimUitudes of that wonderful 
man. The great generals, wtio partitioned out 
among themfelves his mighty empire, happily 
did not follow his example; and, in tlic feries 
of their refpe£Vivc coins, the medallift finds 
□n afioniftiing and delightful proof of the per- 
fefrion, in this line, to which the Grecian 
artlfis gradually arrived. It is beyond my 
purpofe, which was only to prefent the reader 
with a general view of the fubjefl of ancient 
coins, to enter farther into the examination of 
their merits and hifiory. The medal tic writers 
arc numerous, and to the Englifli reader, 
who may choofe to proceed more largely in 
the inveftigation, Mr, Pinkerton’s book will 
prove a very ufeful guide. — It is neceflary 
that we now returri to furvey the utter 
fiibverfion of the Perfian empire, and the 
plunder of all its immense treafures, by a 
comparative handful of determined Greek 
fotdlcrs. I (hall, firft, faithfully Jkeich out the 
phnriireQf that grandeur and thole treafures i 
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I fhall then, to nfe the language of the medai^ 
Uft, exhibit the revtrfe — a dreadful reverfe! 
unequalled in the annals of Aha and the 
hihory of man. 

Never was there a more fudden change ef- 
fe£led in the manners of a nation than that 
which took place in Perfia, after the conqueft 
of Bahjrlon. The bonoorable Indigence, and 
the ftiifl regimen and laborious exercifes, in 
which from infancy they had been trained, 
were now fucceeded by an ollentaiious mag¬ 
nificence, a luxurious dkt, and an indolent 
effeminacy. With the wealth, they caught 
the habits of the Lydians, and wallowed in all 
that unbounded voluptuouiheis for which the 
former arc branded in the page of hiffory. 
During the life of Cyrus, Indeed, his example 
and autliority kept up in the army foiue re¬ 
mains of the ancient difcipline; but the prin¬ 
ces and nobles delighted rather to follow the 
example of Crosfus, and were plunged in ex- 
ccfTcs of every kind. The fucceffors of Cyrus ^ 
on the throne of Perfia feemed to think the 
dignity of that throne was better fupported by 
fplendor than virtue, and aimed to fecurc 
the abjeft obedience of their fiibjccls, by 
dazzling them with a glory that fcctned more 

that} 
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than human fo devoted mdcetl were they to 
the fliaovelefs gratlficatiort, at any price, of 
their licentious and ftlmulated appetites, and 
fo far had they exhaufted every fource of 
known terreftrial enjoyment, that one of them, 
it is well known, was not alhamed, by a pub¬ 
lic edift, to offer a fplendid reward to any 
perfon who fhould invent a new pleafure* 
Ancient writers fpeak with rapture of the 
beauty of imperial Su&, and the magnificence 
of its fumptuous palace, fo highly dUllnguifh- 
ed, as to have been the refidence, during tluec 
months of the year, that is, during the fpring 
fcafon, of the great Shah-in-Shah, as Eebauna 
wa?, during the fumtner. The walls and ceil¬ 
ings of this palace were overlaid with gold, ivo¬ 
ry, and amber, exhibiting the nobkft dehgns, 
wrought in the moft exquifite tafte. Its lofty 
throne of pure gold was railed on pillars reful¬ 
gent with jewels of the richett luftre. The mo¬ 
narch's bed, alfo of pure gold, wc have already 
noticed, as fhaded with the golden plane-tree 
and vine prelim ted by Pythias, on whofe 
branches hung clullers of emeralds and rubies. 
He repofed his head on a cafket containing 6v« 
thoufand talents of gold, which was caUed 

I ihe kings helper i and his feet refted on another, 
\ containing 
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cantaming three thou fa nd tafents of the fame 
metal. Every province of his vaft empire 
daily fumtflied one dilh, loaded with the 
richeft rarities produced in it. He drank no 
water^ but the pure cold wave of the Choaf- 
pes, carried with hinrij in ftlver veffels, whi- 
therfeever he went. His bread was made of 
the fineft virheat of Phrygia j Egypt fupplied 
him with fait j the rich high-davourod wines 
of Da mate us abne fparklcd in his cup i the 
fofteft, fwecleft* melodies Toothed him during 
the banquet i and the lovelteft women of Afia 
beguiled liis hours of domeftic retirement. 
When he marched to battle, the pomp of the 
procelBon was to the UH: degree fplendtd and 
folemn; and has been minutely deferibed by 
Herodotus, Arrian, and Curtins ^ of whofc 
various relations the folSowing U the refult. 

Jt commenced the mommt the fun appear¬ 
ed above the horizon. At that inftant, a 
trumpet, founding from the king's pavilion, 
proclaimed the appearance of its beam, and 
a golden image of its orb, inclofed in a circle 
of CFj'tlal, was difplayed on high in the front 
of that pavilion. The Perfian banner, which 
was a golden eagle, the eagle of the fan, with 
its wings expanded, being allb elevated, a body 

of 
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' of Magi carrying on filver altars the facred 
and eternal fire, believed to have defeended 
from heaven, advanced firft. Then followed 
another band of Magi, chanting hymns in 
honour of the fun j and 365 youths, to re- 
prefent the number of the days of the reform¬ 
ed year, clothed in flame-coloured vefls, and 
bearing a golden rod, the (ymbol of his ray. 
Alter thefc, marched a large body of horfe and 
men, bearing fpears with their points down¬ 
ward. Ten confccrated horfes, of furpafling 
magnitude, bred on the Nifcan plains, and 
caparifoned with furniture that glittered all 
over with gold and gems, preceded the cha¬ 
riot of the fun, (for fuch it was, though 
called by Herodotus that of Jupiter*) empty, 
and drawn by eight white horfes, the equer¬ 
ries attending them clothed in white vefts, and 
alfo bearing in their hands golden wands, 
^ert came the Perftan hand, called itntoortdl, 
ten thoufaiid In number, all wearing collars 
of pure gold, and arrayed in robes of gold 
tifliie. Next came the male relations of the 
fovereign, habited io puqjle veils, fringed with 
prerimi® ftones and pearl. The tbg followed 

I immediately after, in a chariot drawn by Ni- 
faean horfes, a living name of gold and rubies, 

and 
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and dartmg from his own peribn a glory 
fearctly lefs refplendcnt than that of th^ fun, 
whom he reprefcnted. He appeared fcated 
on a tJirone, elevated above the chariot that 
bore him, and fuffalned by colotla! hgnres of 
the Genii of the Perfian mythology, caft in 
pure gold. The chariot was of gold, and 
from the centre of the beam, that glittered 
with jewels, rofe two llatues of pure gold, 
each a cubit in height, the one reprefentihg 
Peace, the other Warj over whofe heads 
a golden eagle, the banner of Perfia, fpread its 
wings, as if to fanfl^ion the choice of the 
nations, whether holtile or pacific. Two 
thoufand chofen horfe, the king''s botly-guard, 
followed the royal car; fucceeded by twenty 
thonland foot, armed with javelins, decked 
with pomegranates of gold and filver. Ten 
thoufand horfe brought up the rear of the 
army of native Perfians. The reft of the in¬ 
numerable hoft followed at a diftance, in iepa~ 
rate divifions, according to the nations which 
they rcfpcfltvcly reprefentedi ’ 

The citadel of Sufa is laid to have been the 
great irrarure-houfe of the kingdom; in if 
the ancient records of the PerJian empire, 
from its foundation, were preferved. We are 

informed. 
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Jnfbmicd* by DiodoruSj that Alexander car¬ 
ried away from this plundered capital no Icis 
than nine thoufand talents of coined fold, 
and of gold and filver bullion forty thoufand 
talents.* It mnft, however, have been in the 
more ancient periods of the empire that Su& 
was the chief treafury { bccaufe, great as this 
funi appears, it b comparatively trifling to 
what, according to the Ihme author, that in- 
fadablc plunderer of the wealth of Afia found 
at Perlepolis, which amounted to fuch an 
enormous fum, that, befides three thoufand 
camels which were loaded with it, all the ad¬ 
joining countries were drained of their mulea, 
afles, and other brafts of burthen, to convey 
it away from a city, on which he wreaked hb 
particular and unrelenting vengeance, in return 
for the impolitic burning of the Grecian 
temples by Xenes--|- The total a^regatc, in 
bullion, obtained at Per/epolis, Diodorus Aates 
at one hundred and twenty thouland talents 
I ‘ of gold, independent of the precious gems, 
; the coftly furniture, the vellels of chryflal and 

I agate, the veils of Tyrian purple and gold 

^ * Diodartis Siicu^ju, lib. xvIUi 
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embroidery, found In profufion In tbo lioufcar 
of the Perfian nobles and merchants. At the 
taking of Damafeus, after the battle of Ifios, 
he found in the royal coffers two thoufand 
fix hundred talents, in coined money, and 
five hundred in bullion, and with the other 
treafures, taken in that wealthy city, loaded 
ieven thoufand mules. Ten thoufand talents, 
at one time, and thirty thoufand at another, 
were the futns offered by Darius to Aleicander, 
as the ranfom of his captive wife and dangh- 
ters. The battle of Arbcla put him in pof- 
ieflion of all the coffly utenfils and fplendid 
equipages of Darius, with four thoufand ta^ 
knts in money. In Pafargada he found fia 
thoulknd talents5 and, in the royal city of 
Ecbatana, according to Strabo,* no lefs titan 
one hundred and eighty thoufand talents. 

Of tbefe immeafe fums heaped up together 
by Alexander in his rapid conqueff of Perfia, 
he was by no means fpariag in the uie} his 
largcffes to his ibldlcrs at different times were 
great beyond calculation i and, in his fumptu- 
ous and repeated banquets, he aimed to dlfplay 
the magnificence rather of a god than a man. 

» Sutbani» Gci^ph. lib. xt. p. 
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Towards his friends and favourites, too, he 
tnanifeftcd his liberality in a manner equally 
unparalleled, lince he prefented Arifrotle, his 
preceptor, for hb natural hiftory of animals, 
with no leb a Turn than eight hundred talents, 
or one hundred and fifty-five thoufand pounds 
and, on the funeral only of his beloved He- 
pbsrition, he expended twelve thoufand ta> 
Icnts, confiderably above two millions frer- 
ling.T Having tranfported all thefe myriads 
to Babylon, which city there is every reafon 
to think he meant to make the metropolis of 
his new empire, the w'orld, as Alexandria 
was to be the flaple of its commerce, this 
mighty conqueror there pcriflied, the viflim of 
intemperance. Not content with the laurels 
obtained by the fubjugation of Afia, and the 
honour of having rewarded Arifiotle, the in¬ 
vincible Alexander muft ravifh from his com¬ 
rades the chaplet of the bacchanal j and the ca¬ 
pacious Herculean goblet of two con- 

fignedhim in the bloom of life and glory to that 
grave into which his cruel ambition had re- 

« AtbcfRusp Ubi ^u. 

I TTse vm m Athnaan rorafure, hDldbig fevcn pinfi, 
^ncziilf iiW tit iJid 4™k gff bf wy of Invado. 
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cently precipitated the unfortunateDariua. Af¬ 
ter his deceafe, independeat of gold and filvcr 
flatues, valb. and other ornamental furniture of 
the palace of Babylon» in the treafury of that 
city were found one hundred thoufand ta- 
knts, a fum exceeding nmetecn millions ftcr- 
ling, but which will excite no wonder in the 
reader's mind, when he is informed, from 
Judin, that the total amount of the tribute 
annually ariling from his conqueft of Perfia, 
India, and the other empires of Alia and 
Africa* amounted to three hundred thoufand 
talents, or upwards of fifty-eight millions ol 
our money,* What became of this enorraout 
treaftfre, the greateft the fun ever Ihone upon, 
will pretndy be unfolded, when we difplay 
new empires burfting from the alhes of this 
coftly phmnix, confumed by its own blazei 
and exhibit Egypt, Syria, and Macedon, glit- 
taing in the fpoils of the Higher Afia. But 
before I introduce ray readers once more to tha 
jpiendid courts of the Ptolcinies, the Seleuci- 
^ and the new Macedonian dynafty, fome 
important collateral events muft be recapi- 

* Ju^ IGA. lib. xiiL g. 14.7. 
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tufatcd, and the field of the goc^geous India 
more minutely explored. 

In enumerating the ancient mines^ I ought 
Itot to have omitted more particularly men¬ 
tioning. as not the leaft celebrated, the filver 
mines of Attica and the golden mines of 
Thrace. The annual produce of the mines of 
Suninm I do not find precifely ftated. though 
that it was very confiderahle may be colle£led 
from this drcumltance. that, whereas in Alia, 
according to Herodotus, the proportion of 
gold to filver was as one to thirteen; at 
Athens, according to Plato, it was but as one 
to twelve,* Of the produce of the Thracian 
mines, re-opened, after the conqueft of Thrace, 
by Philip, king of Macedon, we can ftate. 
with certainty, from Diodorus, that it amount¬ 
ed to one thonfond gold talents annually, or 
near three millions of our money, which went, 
by hereditary claim, additionally to fwell the 
treafurcs of the great Alexandcr.-f* The prin¬ 
cipal hoards, however, of treafure. both in 
bullion and coined money, among the Greeks, 
we know to have been in their temples, which 

* Sqc HtiWoemr Hb, tU. ood fhm k Dklog. 
f Diodttus 5 kidiu> lib- iiL p, 24^^ 
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were crowded with prefenta of immenfe value; 
brought by the ruperilitious from every part 
of Greece. Thefe temples were conltdered as 
national banks» and the priells officiated as 
bankers* not always indeed the moft honeil, 
as was once proved at Athens, where the 
{late-treafurers, having expended ocetnbezzled 
the public money* had the audacity to fet hre 
to that part of the temple of Minerva where 
the treafure was contained, by which facrilegi- 
OU5 a^ that munificent fane was near being 
wholly conlumed. Their purpofe, however* 
was fully anfwered, lince the regifters of the 
temple were reported to have periihed with 
the trealiires, and all rdponfibility pre¬ 
cluded. 

The temple, juft mentioned, the fuperb 
fane of Jupiter Olympias, at Elis, and that 
of Apollo, at Delphi, were the principal of 
thofe facred depofitaries. The priefts, at all 
tlme6, concealed the total fum of the treafures 
lodged in them with too much caution for us 
to know tlic amount, yet, when the Phocenfes, 
urged to dcfpair by the exaftions of the The¬ 
bans, feized on the treafures of Delphi, they 
amounted to ten thoufand talents, above two 
millions two hundred and fifty thoufand 
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pounds fterling and probably that but a fmall 
portion of what holy perfidy had prcvioufly fc- 
cured. Thofe depofited at the great temple of 
Ephefus, confidered through all ages as invio¬ 
lable, probably far exceeded thofe of the three 
laft-mentioned. After all, whatever credit may 
be due to the piety of manldnd in devoting 
their gold and filver to the fcrvice of the 
deity, it was extremely impolitic to make their 
temples, as was the cultom through all anti¬ 
quity, the receptacles of fuch unbounded 
wealth; fince it ferved only to f^Mcit up every 
defperate invader of Afia to adls of the moft 
nefarious plunder and (acrilege, as was dread¬ 
fully and repeatedly experienced by the mi- 
ferablcraceofPalcftine. Violent and reiterated 
as were the outrages committed in the Holy 
Land in the fuccellive irruptions of their ra¬ 
pacious neighbours, they were by no means ib 
extenfive and ruinous as the defolation which 
the iknguinary fury of Mahommedan fuper- 
ftition, hurled with its wafteful Hand over 
the fertile provinces of Hindoflait, and through 
her augult pagodas; pagodas overflowing for 


* Diedonu Siculiu^ lib. xvi. c^p 76- 
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age* with the accumulated wealth of tho 
whole weftem world, 

I have already Ihewn, that it was to the 
Chores of India that the great cument of the 
trearure* in gold and filveCj produced by the 
mines of Spain, flowed, to be there fwailowed 
tip in a forte* that never regurgitated the 
Ihining fpoil. Imagination is fcarcely able 
to conceive the magnitude of the amount, in 
bullion and coined money, amafled during To 
many centuries in that fecluded region of 
Afiai and the hiftorians of Mahmud, of Gazna, 
who principaUy enjoyed the plunder of it, ate 
at a lofs for words to deferibe the aflonifli^ 
niCTt and exultation of that prince, whole 
nund equally felt the goad of avarice and am¬ 
bition, at the fight of it. They endeavour to 
imprefs us with fome faint idea of it, by 
aflerting, in their hyperbolical way, that he 
there faw a tree of pure gold, of an enormous 
fize, growing naturally out of the ibili* 
which, though doubtlcls to be underllood i- 
legoncally, may approach nearer the truth 
than fome other of their romantic ftrains 
fines, to imitate vines and other trees in gold 

• Si!*Ofiw*» HudoSw, »oLL p.9, 
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was an ancient and very favourite cu<lom of 
the Indian metalhirgiAs; and I have already, 
in former parts of this work, given two very 
appoitte inftaiiccs of it. The firll is from 
Curtius, who, detcribing the palace of the 
luaurious monarch Moheanus, whole domain 
was fituated towards the month of the Indus, 
that anciently roiled down gold from its 
mountain on 3 fource, particularly mentums 
the golden vines that twined around each of 
the columns that fultained the portico of his 
palace, in whofe fpreading branches were lecn 
jnterfperl^ birds of filver, and others of vari¬ 
ous coloured enamel, to refciubic nature. The 
lecond was the Iplendid gallery, feen by Taver¬ 
nier, in the palace of Agra, which was partly 
covered with a kind of lattice work of gold, 
over which the tendrils of a golden vine dif- 
fuftd themfelvcs, beariog fruit, of emerald, rti- 
hics, and other precious ftones, refcraWing 
grapes in their dilfoient advances towards 
maturity i hut tins magnificent project he was 
obliged to drop, as, according to that traveller, 
it would have taken up more riches than all 
the world could furnilh. The feme device 1 
have had repeated occafion to mention as 
much in cllecm at the Perfian court. 
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In evidence of thrir fuperabundant wealth in 
bullion may be enumerated the expiatory obU- 
tlons for certain oifenccs, ordained by the Hin¬ 
doo c^e, to be made In that metal by the anci¬ 
ent rajahs, and which, in faft^ were frequently 
made to atone for, or to avert, evd; as, for 
inftance, the weight of the perfon prefentmg 
the offering, m gold or filver; tkebs and 
VINES OF GOLD} golden elephants; golden 
horfes and cows; and even chariots, drawn by 
horfes and elephants, entirely of gold.* 

The principal ufe, to which the Indians 
feeni to have applied the immenfe quantity of 
bullion, from age to age imported into their 
empire, ^ was, to melt it down into llatues of 
thnr deities; if, indeed, by that title we may 
denominate the perfonified attributes of the 
Almighty and the elements of nature. Their 
pagodas were anciently crowded with thefe 
goldm and filver ftatucs; they thought any 
mferior metal muft degrade the Divinity, and 
the facred emanations that jJTued from the 
Source of all Being, Every houfe, too, was 
crowded with' the ftarues of their anceftors 
call m gold and lilver; thole anceftors that 

• Ayeoi Akbery, Tol tii. p. *2,. 
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were exalted to the ftars for their piety ot 
valour. This cuftom of erefUng golden fta- 
tues, in their houfcs and temples, to brave and 
virtuous men, fcems to have remained long 
after the time of Alexander j for, we arc told, 
by the fame Apollonius, that he faw in 
dia two golden ftatues of that hero, and two 
of brafs, reprefenting Porus, the conquered 
Porus, and therefore of inferior metal.* The 
very altar of the tempto was of mafly gold; 
the incenfe flamed in ccn&rs of gold; and 
golden, chalices and vafes bore the honey, the 
oil, the wine, and the fruits, offered at their 
blamelcls facrifice. 1 have already mentioned 
the temple of the Sun, or rather of Auruna, 
tlie day*ftar, deferibed by Philoftratus. whofc 
lofty walls of porphyry were internally co¬ 
vered with broad plates of gold, fculpturcd in 
rays, that, diverging every way, dazzled 
the beholder, while the radiant image of the 
adored deity burned in gems of infinite va¬ 
riety and unequalled beauty on the fpangled 
floor. The floor, alfo, of the great temple 
of Naugracui, in the northern mountains, 
even fo late in time as the vifit of MandeJloe, 

* Fliilftfliat- tib, ii. cap. at. 
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we have fecn, was covered with plates of gold, 
and thus the Hindoo, in his purer devotion 

trampled upon the god of half mankind. Ii! 

the proceffions, alfo, made in honour of 
thdr idols, the mtnoft magnificence prevailed - 
they then brought forth all the wealth of the 
temple, and every order of people ftrove to 
outvie each other in diiplaybg their riches 
and adding to the pomp. The elephants 
marched firlt, richly decorated with gold and 
filver ornaments, fiudded with precious ffonesi 
chariots, overlaid with thofe metals, and 
loaded with them in ingots, advanced nest t 
then followed the lacred fteers, coupled toge¬ 
ther with yokes of gold, and a train of the 
nobleft and moil beautiful beads of the fijitlf, 
by nature fierce and fanguinary, but rendered 
m.Id and traftable by the IkilJ of manj an 
immenle multitude of priefis carrying vdlels, 
plates, difiies, and other ulenfiJs, all of goJd* 
adorned witli diamonds, rubies, and Ihpphires’ 
for the fumptuous feaft of which the gods 
were to partake, brought up the rear.* Du- 
ing all this time the air was rent with the 
found of various infiruments. martial and 
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feftivci and the dancing girls dirpiayed, in 
their fumptuous apparel, the wealth of whole 
provinces exhaufted to decorate beauty dc-* 
voted to religion. 

If the zeal of the Arabians to make profe-- 

lytes, added to their infatiable avarice, hadnoi 

burft upon India in fuch a torrent of wide- 
wafting deftmaion. fo little did the G^ks 
and Romans know of the internal provinces 
of India* we fltould probably to this day have 
remained in ignorance of the riches with 
which their palaces and their temples over^ 
flowed. Their native monarchs, grey wiA 
age, and venerable for wifdom, would ftili 
have poifed the equal balance, and ftili wielded 
the righteous labre. But, when the crefeent of 
Mohammed rofe to ftied its baleful luftre on 
the banks of the Seendhu, the order and har¬ 
mony, itnmcmortally eftabUftied throughout 
that vafl: empire, by the profound policy of 
its legiflator. inftantly fled; all the lanSitics 
of religion, and all the bulwarks of ancient 
law, were alike trampled upon j the fortitude 
of the rajah availed him not, and the prieft 
in vain thundered forth his anathemas* The 
tiara was rudely tom from the head of the 
former, and the golden flurabef of the latter 

was 
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was for ever broken. No palliation, no com- 
promife, was admitted. The bigotted fury of 
the firil invaders of India urged them to ex¬ 
terminate rather than fuhduc i the tithe would 
not content them } their mercilefs grafp feized 
the whole fpoil. The weftem provinces firft 
fdt that fury; and, in my account of Lahore, 
in the Geographical DilTertation. I had occa- 
fion to intimate the enormous treafnre found 
only on the perfon of the rajah of that pro¬ 
vince ; who, when taken captive, had around 
his neck fixteen ftringa of jewels, each of 
which was valued at above a hundred and 
eighty thoufand rupees, and the whole at three 
hundred and twenty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling j a fum, however, comparatively trifling, 
compared with that of which the fultan of 
Gazna afterwards became malfer in his irrup¬ 
tion into the &me province, and which Mirk- 
hond Hates at feven millions of coin in gold, 
feven hundred maunds of gold in ingots, to¬ 
gether with an IneHimable quantity of pearls, 
and precious Hones.* The mauud is a Periian 
weight, varying in diiFerent parts of the EaH, 
but never eHimated below forty pounds. 


• Mirkhona apod Temm, p. jSo. 
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Let us attend this valiant marauder on a-* 
nothcr or two of his plundering excurfions in¬ 
to Hindoftati. At the holy fane of Kceeflina, 
at Mathura* he found five great idols of pure 
gold, with rubies for eyes of Immenfe value. 
He found allb there a hundred Idols of lilver j 
which* being melted down, loaded as many 
camels with bullion * and it will be remem« 
bered that the ufual load which this powerful 
animal carries is from 750 to izoo lb, weight, 
varying according to its magnitude. At the 
great temple of Sumnaut he found many 
thoufand of gold and filvcr idols of fmaller 
magnitude, a chain of foltd gold, which was 
fofpcndcd from the roof, and weighed forty 
maunds* befides an inefiimable hoard of 
jewels of the firfi water.* This prince, a day 
or two before his death, gave orders for the 
whole wealth of his treafury to be placed be¬ 
fore him i and, having for Ibme time, from his 
throne, feafted hb eyes upon the innumerable 
facks of gold* and calkets of precious ftones, 
burft Into tears ;^polfibIy from anguifit at the 
thought of leaving fo much treafure behind* 

■ Sw HerbdDc ofi tlie mrtkle Muhniudi of Goboj t aiiii FfnOiii £ 
73 
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but, more probably, from the cutting re- 
flc^on of having obtained it, from the plun¬ 
dered Hindoos, by a fetles of the moft atro¬ 
cious murders, under the (bunding and de- 
lu/ive name of conquelt* 

Aftoniihing as thefe accounts of the wealth, 
found by the conquerors of India, may 
appear, yet, when we confider that this is 
the accumulated undifturbed wealth of a great 
empire, that had, for nearly three thouland 
years, been abforbing into its bofom the gold 
and lllver of the whole world, they will not 
be found abfolutely incredible, though pofli* 
bly, in forae degree, exaggerated by the pen 
of Eafternhlllorians. It fliould alfo be remem¬ 
bered, that not only the whole weftern world 
had been thus long tributary to India for her 
gems, linen, and fpiccs, but that the mines 
of the Aurea Cheifonefus, generally thought 
to be Siam; thofe of Japan, productive of 
the pureft ore i thole of Pegu, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, have immeriiorially, through one 
channel or another, fuppUed the markets of 
India with thefe precious metals j and, when 
once imported either into India or China, 
we know that exprefs and fevere laws forbade 
its exportation, except when blended and in¬ 
corporated 
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corporated with the brocades and other rich 
manufaftures of thofe countries. In dircfk 
proof, however* that the above fplendid details 
do by no means originate merely in the fan¬ 
ciful brain of the Altaic biographers of the 
Gaznavidc fovereign, may be adduced the 
almoft-uifinitc treafures obtained by Getigis, 
Timur* Baber, Nadir, and all the other fuc- 
oeffive plunderers of Hindoftan, down to the 
fordid wretch, who, not many years fince, 
tore down the plates of illvcr from the cell¬ 
ing of the Divan of Delhi, broke up the 
floors of that palace for concealed treafures, 
and after having meanly fazed on and ibid 
the robes of the feraglio* endeavoured to ex¬ 
tort, by the moft excrutiating pangs of famine, 
from the humbled emperor and his attendants, 
that wealth which the repeated ravage of his 
limited domain did not permit the lafl of the 
race of Timur to poflcfs. The riches ob¬ 
tained in tbcie invaflons fhall be difeuiled 
in the fucceeding Sections, in which 1 iliatl 
recount the wealth of modern times, and the 
fources of it, and compare it with that 
of the ancient w'orld. 1 fhall commence 
with an hiftoric view of the fucccflbrs of 
the hero of Maccdon, who, flulhed with 
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conqtieft, and loaded with the ^ils of pttm- 
dercd Alia, zn wging their triuuiphant pro- 
grefs to the rerp«5tive kingdoms, which they 
have mutually, but faithleflly, ftipulated to 
make the limits of their ambition. • 
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SECTION’ II. 


7^? Author^ in. tbh reiurns tc tbt 

Confidtration of the Wtaltb eitaiaed by Alex- 
AMi»ER> and its Difterfm by hh Succefors, 
PTOLEMIES of Egypt, the SeleucidjSI 
of^'kiAf and the Macbdgniam Sovereigns, 
— Difiriptient from Athen^ds, of a 
magnifceat FeJUvalf of the PtaUic Kindt 
eelehrated at Alexandria in Egypt, in 
•which a very large Portion of the Golden and 
Siher Spoils of Babylon vas difpl^ed, 

A Second Deferiptiony from the fame IFriterf 
of the fplehdid Pomp and Procejfon Jbkmmzed 
by Antiochus Efifhanes, at Daphne, in 
Syria } and exhibiting a fillfarther I^ifpli^ 
of the phmdered Treafures of the Persian 
Empire. — A 1‘birdy from Plot arch, ^ 
the Hiehet fund in the Palace tf Pirseus, 
Vot, VII. K the 
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!aji King of MacedoNj and dijphytd to 
the Roman People daring the Triumph of 
Paulus the Conqueror ^Mace¬ 

donia, — Tk^ Whole aecumulnied Trenfures of 
Asia Jiated to havefinalfy centred in Rome, 
andhijlances enmneratedqfthe ajlenijlting Wealib 
pofejjed by fome of the private Citium of that 
Republic* ‘— Cy ihoft TreafureSf a ctmfderahie 
Part dijjipated by their unbounded Profligacy ^ 
a Jim more confiderabie Portion fell to the Pot 
of the Goths^ Vandais, and other bar^ 
haroui Idatiom v;bo plundered Rome j but by 
far the moji cenfderable Portion •was buried^ 
during the Timet of Tyranny and Turbulence, 
that marked the Reigm of the latter Emperors, 
in that Earth front which it originally came* 

HE extent of the dominion and the 



M. magnitude of the fpoil obtained by Alex¬ 
ander* exciting not left the ambition than the 
avarice of his captains, fora long time engaged 
them in themoft unrelenting hoftillties, and be¬ 
came the occafion of deluging Afia with new 
torrents of blood. The final refult of thofe 
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contefts for wealth and empire, it is welj 
known, was tbe firm eftablUhment of Ptolemy 
on the throne of Egypt and its vaft depen* 
dcnclcs i Seleucns, on that of Syria, with all 
thole rich provinces of Alia that formed the 
Perhaa empire; Callander, on the throne of 
Macodon and Greece i and LylimachuiS on 
that of 'Fhrace, Bytldnia, and aU the re¬ 
maining territories won by the fword of 
Alexander, It may, indeed, be reafanably 
ruppofed, that no Inconfiderable Ihate of the 
caiaed mmey in the treafury of Babylon was 
dillii>ated in the courfe of the violent 
ftruggles of the contending parties, but IfiU 
the great mafs of bullion remained unvio¬ 
lated! and each competitor carried away to 
his refpe£tive dominions fucli a proportion of 
gold and lilver vales, ftatues, and other or¬ 
namental furniture of the foperb palace of 
Babylon, as might be mutually agreed On, 
But Ptolemy, the moft powerful, from in- 
tcrcH, talents, and kindred, (for, he is with 
great rcifon hrppofcd to have been the bro¬ 
ther of Alexander,) fee ms to have obtained 
the larged lhare j fince* without it, he never 
could have esecuiod thofe ftupendous pro¬ 
jects, kept up that magnificent court and 
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thofe exp«nfive cftablirtimcnts, and mam- 
tame<i thofe vaft armies arid ffeets, whofe 
n'iittib'er we have before recapituSated. Oflc 
paitkiilar projcft, indeed, that of reviving 
the trade of Egypt with Arablsj India, and, 
the higher ^Ethiopia, cocild not far! of being 
‘attended with ci re u in (lances the'moft aofpi- 
cious to his revenues i and bringing fuch an 
influx of wealth into that kingdom as it had 
never witnefTed under the mofl potent of her 
ancient fovcrctgns. Kear the clofe of a long 
and glorious, though, during its early periods, 
turhalent, reign, this wife prince, to prevent 
the court-cabals and jealous contentions ufual 
at the dcccafc of great Eaftern monarchs, re¬ 
folded to aflbeiate with hinifelf in tlie im¬ 
perial dignltjr hia fon Ptolemy PhiladalphuG i 
and it was at the grand proceffion, which 
took place at the coronation of (hat aogufl 
prince, that all the wealth of Egypt in thefe 
artidcs was difpiayed. The jiarticrrlars of 
this pompous leftival are related by Atiicnseus 
whb a minutenefs which there is no occafion 
for me to imitate, my object being, princi¬ 
pally, to prefent in order before the reader’s 
view the coftly remains of the Aflyrian and 
Perfian grandeur, and I may alfo add that of 

the 
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the ancient Pharaohs j not only that pott^n 
of It which was plundered by CambyXcs, but* 
la all ptobabllity, much of that which the. 
bcavc, but unfortunate, Nciflanebus, the M. 
of her proud dynaily of native foyercigns* 
carried away with hini into Ethiopia, when 
he fled before the ravages of Darina QcKus } 
and wiuch might have floated back to Alex¬ 
andria in the reflux of tlte revived commerce 
of Egypt with the empire beyond tlie car 
tarafhs. 

A feries of tents, the hangings of which 
were fabricated of the richelb mater lab whlclv 
the looms of the Eail could fumifh, the golt^ 
and filver brocades of Perfia, the fine linen o£ 
Egypt, and the delicate cottons of India* 
compofed the royal pavilion* It w'as adorned 
with numcroui flatues, fculptures, and em- 
biemaiic paintings, allnfive to the grand oc- 
cafion i the elaborate woik of the moft cit- 
quifite artifla that Grrece could produce, 
Tlie pillars that fuftained the pavilion were 
of tnafly filver, and fhields of gold, fufpended: 
on high in every part of ir, proclaimed at 
once the magVficent and warlike genius of 
the fovereign of Egypt. 
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An artificial cavern, funk in a remote part 
of the pavilion, was afligned to the comic, 
tragic, and fatyric, aflors, who there feafied 
upon gold plate and drank out of gold cups, 
and who, occafionally i filling from their 
rccefS] alternately entertained the company 
with the difplay of their rerpeclive talents, 
^ On the roof glittered two golden eagles, the 
ancient banner of Perfia, and probably from 
that nation adopted by their vigors j each 
eagle fifteen cubits in height. Along the 
fides of the pavilion were ranged one hundred 
fofas, adorned with rich embroidered cover¬ 
lets, and of which all the folid parts were gold; 
the feet having the form of fphinics. Before 
each of thefe fofas were placed golden tripods, 
or footllools, two for each; w^hilc on one 
fide of the fofas were placed one hundred 
golddifhes, with golden phials forlavationj 
and on the other as many golden vcfTels, 
richly fet with jewels. The whole value of 
the plate thus exhibited to view, our author 
informs us, amounted to ten thou land ta¬ 
lents. 

No adequate conception can bs formed of 
the grandeur and brilliancy of the proocfTion. 
Numerous vldtories, witli expanded wings of 

gold. 
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gold, were firft borne along. Next, fol¬ 
lowed a double altar, fi* cubits In height, 
wreathed with foliage of gold, decorated with 
golden ornaments and ioftruments of facrifice, 
and bound round with a crown of gold. 
Then earae one hundred and twenty youths, 
each carrying a vale of gold j ajid thefe were 
fucceeded by forty fatyrs, wearing on their 
heads, and bearing alfo in their hands, crowns 
of gold. Two Sileni, each bearing a gold 
caduceus, and between them a man of gigan¬ 
tic ftature carrying alio a proportional cadu- 
ccus of the fame metal. Thefe were intro- 
duftory to the peculiar deity upon wliofe 
fports they attended, Bacchus, to whofe nc(~ 
m(n the pomp was devoted. And now were 
borne aloft two mighty vafes of gold, called 
or medicine of the foul, with a 
fquare altar of folid gold, facred to that deity. 
Another band of fatyrs, carrying vafes of 
gold, immediately preceded Bacchus hlmfclf, 
a figure ten cubits in height, enthroned in a 
car drawn by a hundred and eighty men j 
before him ftood a vaft Laconic goblet, big 
enough to hold ten meretrae; a meafure of a 
hundred pound weight. Tills was followed 
by a trip^ of gold, upon vvhich there was 
' K4 
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pla£cd another and two gold phials 

preceded Nyfa, the aurfe of Bacchus* a figure 
of the height of eight cubits, wearing a gold 
crown, and holding in her hand a gold phial. 
She was followed by a hundred and twenty 
Sileoi and latyrs, fome of whom carried 
dllhes, others phials, others capacious 
caan cups of gold. Such was the order and 
march of thofe who- were to difplay the trea> 
fures in ^eUe/t ornaments and utenfils of the 
fumptuous couit of the Ptolemies. — Thofe 
fabiicated of filver were not lefe numerous 
and fiupendous, and are thus detailed by 
Athenaeus. 

FkH was exhibited a crater of that meta] 
of fuch enormous magnitude, that the car 
in which It was placed was obliged to be 
drawn along by fix hundred meiii it was li> 
ample as to cont^n fix hundred mcretrsBj 
and tlie margin was cnxiched with a crown 
of gold, fet with all manner of preebus; 
fioncs. It was follow^ by two other filver 
vafes of inferior dimenfions, but fiill vafi; 
for they were twelve cubits m breadth, and 
fix cubits in height, Tbcii fiowly moved in 
order, before the whole aflcmblcd city of 
Alexandria, gaaing in profoujid aftonifliment, 

the 
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the under-mcntioac4 Goftiy articles; ten Iwige 
tubs of filvcti fixtecn fiLver ftaggons, the 
laig,eft of which cootained thirty merctra, 
and the leaft five j ten fiWec caldrons i twen^ 
ty-fbur vafcs, each with two handles, on five 
falvers two lilvcr prelies, containbg twenty- 
four gdjiets i a table of mady filver, of the 
hdghi of ten cubits j and thirty other tables 
ILr cubits high j four tdpoda of pro d i gi o u s 
magnitude, tlie largefi -fixteen cubits in cir¬ 
cumference y the three others, of inferbr 
m^itude, were adorned in the middle with 
precious ft ones» twenty-four Diiphic tripods 
of filver, ftiU lefs* and of a difierent faOiioti y 
twenty-fix pitchers for water j fixtceu Pofta^ 
tbisusic amphorse j and a hundred and ftxty 
odicr filver vcffels of all fiws, of which, how¬ 
ever, tlw leaft held not leli than two mere- 
tr% y. th^t is two hundred pounds weight. 
Surely, Mexico itfelf, that mine of filver, 
when CoitTES made his triumphal entry 
into that capital, could icarccly have exhi¬ 
bited a grander fpcctack. But the torrent 
of wealth, poured forth from the new into 
the old world, will form a fubjea of future 
confideratbn. Let us attend (for. we iiave 
nut h ^ f gone through this maguiticent pro- 
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ccQioii) to the remaioin^ articles of regal 
grandeur difplayed at this proud feCHval in 
Egypt* the r|x>ils of the plundered temples 
and palaces of Perlla* and probably of many 
of thofe which, on the Panjab and on the 
rich fliore of the Indus, experienced the fury 
of Macedonian avarice. The veflels already 
defcribed, from their enormous dimenlions, 
feem to have been appropriated to the fer- 
vice of rile temple folely, and fully verify all 
that was fmd above* concerning the riches 
of thofe of Beius and the Dea Syria j the 
infinity of vafes, all of geld, to he now enu¬ 
merated* probably formed part of the fplendid 
furniture of tlie palaces of Sufa, Perfepolis, 
and the great Babylon. 

This part of the pracefllon commenced 
with the expofition of four Lacemc and two 
Cerifitbian vafes of the fineft gold, each of 
which held eight merctraa. A prefs, or fide- 
board, followed, bearing ten goblets and two 
vafes, each-of which held the quantity of two 
meretne. Then came in order the following 
articles : twenty-two vafes called the 

largert containing thirty meretrajj and the 
leaft, oncj four noble tripods of goldj a vaft 
mach'ne* or cafe, of gold, ten cubits in length, 

f9r 
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for holding the vales, divided into fix cotn- 
pitments, curioufly engraved, and adorned 
with figures of animats, four palms bigh j 
two very large goblets j two falvers of gold, 
four cubits In diameter, and three others of 
lefs dimenfions; ten amphorse, or great jars 
of gold $ a golden altar, fix cubits highj and 
twenty-five pateric. 

We now come to clrcuraftances that prove 
this feftival to have been of the Phallic kind, 
as indeed w'ere all the Bacchanal feftivals of 
ancient teras, Bacchus reprefenting the fun, 
the great invigorative power of nature, who 
ripens the ore in the mine, and therefore pro¬ 
perly dedicated to him. In this part of the 
pomp, gold and filver are promifcuoufly in¬ 
troduced, and I am inclined to think the cir- 
cumllancc allufive to his own conjunction 
with the moon j filvcr being her cbemkal dif- 
tinCtion. Confonantly to the idea above- 
mentioned^ fixteen hundred youths, in the 
flower of their age, now appear carrying vafes 
of gold and filvcr, and throe hundred and 
twenty of that particular fort of gold vcflci, 
called, by the ancients, in qm 

•ainum refrigeratwr^ or imincnfc vafes, ufed in 
the hot Eafiern countries for the purpofe of 
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cooUug wine. Toaiig mea^ of moro ' mature 
years, iu>w faccecd^ carrying pots of goM 
61 w. Next a train of nymph#, Iporting 
around an artificial cave, drawn afaMig in a car, 
appeared in crowns o£ gold,, wlaik Mercury 
waved over their headr a gold that Is, 

in fact, a thyrfiis encircled with ferpents, 
Bacchus row re-cmered the plain with the 
fame gigantic form» btit exalted upon an ele^ 
phanti a radiated crown of gold encirckd his 
temples, and he wielded in his hand a gold 
thyrfus gf confiderable magnitude. Another 
elephant folipwed, upon whole neck rode a 
fatyr, having on hb head a crown of gold* the 
ckphaat alfo had a gold crown;, ami his bar* 
uefi andcapafifoos were entirely of that me¬ 
tal. FK'C hundred young virguia followed, 
ott decked with crowns of gold; after them, 
ooo hundred and twenty fatyrs in complete 
armour, feme of Ijlver and others of braia; 

thefe, to render the fee«c as varied and 
diverting as poffible, were fticteeded by five 
troops of alll:5,*glittenng in gold and filver 
trappings, with filem and fatyrs mounted on 
their backs. Next came lixly jEthtopian ra¬ 
vages, carrying vafes full of gold and filver 
cc^, and loaded with the gold-dull which 

their 
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their country fo sibundantly produces. Prla- 
pus wis too Important to be excluded from a 
Phallic feftival, and therefore he aj^eared 
confpkuoua with a brilliant diadem of gold. 
The city of Corinih, then the centre of 
luxury and voluptnoufnds, was rcprcfcntcd 
by a female of great majefty and beauty, and 
wore a diadem of equal brilliancy. Alexander 
himfetf conjured «p from the lhades of Ere¬ 
bus, accompanied by Ptofemy and his other 
favourite generals, was fceti ftalldng among 
the motley crood, admiring the magnShcencE 
of his new-built city, and ifibing otders for 
the cdnqucfl of new worlds. Before him, was 
carried a motiftrous vale of gold, poffibly in 
allufion to his death by the Herculean cup, and 
it was full of fmall golden cups, by which the 
(Vream of intemperance fiowed among the indi¬ 
viduals prefent at the fatal banquet. Bat now 
a ftill more fpicndid and crowded fccncry took 
place, and the great diftinguiibkng pageants 
of the pomp were uflicred m by a vail and 
beautiful train of women, reprofcnting the 
cities of Ionia and the Grcdiin iOiindfi, all 
bearing crowns of gold, inlbibcd with the 
name of each city, reprefented and decorated 
with a pTofution ^ golden otnaments allufive 

to 
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to its peculiar hillory and commerce. They 
moved on majcAically, with meafured be¬ 
fore a four-wheeled car, bearing an immenfc 
thyrfus of gold, ninety ’Cubits long; and by 
its fide a fdver lance of the length of hxty 
cubits. On another fuperb car was elevated 
a PHALLUS of gold, one hundred and tn'enty 
cubits in length, and of the drcumference of 
fix cubits; crowned on the fummit with a ra-- 
dialed liar that biased in gold. Three hun¬ 
dred youths followed this (fupendous etihgii 
of Bacchus, wearing on tbelr heads crowns of 
gold, and carrying, in their hands, guitars over¬ 
laid with plates of that metal, which found¬ 
ed forth fymphonies that waked the tranfported 
Jbul to the plcafurcs of love and the fdrivitics 
of wine. The procellion, in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, clofcd with a procedion of no lefs than 
two tboufand bulls, the animal lacred to that 
deity, each wearing a frontlet of gold, fur- 
mounted with a golden crown; and alfo adorn¬ 
ed with a collar and ^ois of gold, — Bacchus, 
under the rerrellrial name of Ofiria, being the 
god-king of Egypt, and t!ic founder of its 
moli ancient dyually,. the reader will icaredy 
be furprifed, that, in the celebration of his 
riles, all the tjcalures of tliat kingdom fhould 

be 
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be difplayed, and that it even furpafled in 
fplcndor the pomp of Jupiter and other deities, 
which now took place, but which can only be 
curforily noticed. 

As Alexander was the fon of Jupiter, His 
Aatue^ In mafiy gold, appeared confpicaous in 
that piocelSon, and, after tliem, were home 
feveral royal thrones, fabricated of gold and 
ivory, (among ihem, probably Solomon's,) 
to mark his fubveiiioa and feiaurc of the 
imperial thrones of Afia. All thefc thrones 
bore crowns of gold, and golden corJia^nfiat a 
fymbo! which wc fee conAautly imprelTcd on 
the coins of tJie Ptolemies. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could equal in value or lullre the gor¬ 
geous throne of Ptolemy Soter hlmfelf, fet with 
jewels, and decorated with a crown j in making^ 
which, our author informs us, were expended 
ten thoufand pieces of gold, though of what 
weight he docs not fpecify. Then followed 
three hundred cenlers of gold, tn W'hich were 
burned the richeft perfumes of Egypt and 
Arabia, and which wafted around the adembly 
thole exquifite odours ib necei^ry to relieve 
the fpirits, that began to be wearied with a 
procellion lb prolonged, though fo brilliant. 
After die cenfers, were borne fifty gilt altars, 

with 
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wltli crowns of gold on each, and on one of 
which were fixed four torches cafed with gold, 
fix cobits in height! twelve gih healths, of 
vafi dlmenfions, for the lacr«l fires j itinc 
Delphic tripods of folid gold, four cnHts in 
height j eight others, fix cubits highj another, ! 
worthy of Apollo himfelf, thirty cubits in 
height, adorned with animals, wrought in | 
gold, cacJi five cubits high, and circled with a 
chaplet of gold, formed to refemble vlfte- 
leaves. Befides thele, there was an infinite 
variety of vcflcls richly gilt, which it is be¬ 
yond our purpole to enumerate! hut the hlfh)- 
rian, fomming up the number of gold crowns, 
exhibited in the pomp of Japiter alone, makes 
the whole amount to three thoufand and two 
bundrtd, intlcpendent of a moft magnificent 
one, of the height of eighty cubits, which was 
placed over the portal of the temple of Bere- ' 

nice, the wife of Ptolemy, but taken down to in- | 

creaf'c the unequalled fplcndor of this fcftivfll. f 
The moll remarkable articles exhibited in 
the pomps of other deities were a great aegis 
of golili the tnnfunjerablewjwns of gold worn 
by the virgins that contrifauled to form thofe 
pomps i a gr^d of twelve cubits i another 
of filver, eighteen cubits high^ a peculiarly 

Jplendid 
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f|>lcndid diadem formed to refembie oak-lcarei^ 
and glittering with precious ftonesi twenty 
iiiields of folid gold; lixty-four fets of com¬ 
plete armour all of gold, with greaves of ^Id, 
probably of a vaft<<j|i^gnltudc» and tbcfe were 
diiplayed in the procCflion in honour of Mars 
or Hercules; difhes, phiaU» vafea» and pitcherSj 
of goldj and, in particular, live tables de¬ 
corated with gold gablets; a prodigious cof- 
nucopia of gold, of the height of thirty cu¬ 
bits; the whole pomp being clofed with twen¬ 
ty carts loaded with fmaller veUds of gold; 
and four hundred full of patene, vefTds, and 
otlicr utenfils, of filver.* 

The reader, who docs not poflefs a warm 
Oriental fancy, may pofilbly be inclined to 
think all this a fable wilder than Arabian} 
and yet Athenaeus is an author of great re- 
fpe£fability, and due attention to what has 
before been obferved, concerning the rich and 
abundant fonrccs whence the treafures of 
Eaflem princes were derived, renders the whole 
account extremely probable; for, notwlth- 
itanding all the exjrenfive, and fomc difallrous. 
wars, in which the Ptolemies were en gaged 

* Vldt Adacnzi Deipa^roptiu^ life, v* f. 197 ta loji 
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for a feries of years with the kings of Syria, 
their potent rivals in wealth and fame, from 
the Roman accounts of the altoniiliing mag¬ 
nificence that reigned in the court of Cleopatra, 
we may be convinced, that the fource of the 
vaft treafures of that dyn|||ly was not dried up; 
for, in truth, that fource was the commerce 
with India, inftltuted by the firft Ptolemies, 
and preferved facred and inviolable by the laft; 
a commerce, of the magnitude of which fome 
judgment may be formed from this clrcum- 
ftance, that, in the time of Augufius C»far, the 
taxes paid to the Rom^ government by 
Alexandria alone amounted, according to the 
loweR calculation by which Dr. Arbuthnot 
could eftimaic that amount, to one million 
fix hundred twenty-feven thouland five hun* 
dred pounds.* The particular Inftance of the 
fplendor and profufion m which Cleopatra 
lived is to be found in the fame Athen^us, 
from whom I have extraflcd the long dcfcrlp- 
tion above, and it proves that the gold and 
filver plate enumerated in It dill remained in 
great abundance in the iralace of Alexandria! 
for, having invited Antliorty to a banquet at 

* Arb^yt^iiiOt qd CTq iti& j. jj, ipj, 

which 
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which the vaft number of gold cups, fet with 
jewels, excited his admiration and sHoniHi^ 
merit, that queen immediately prelented him 
with the whole aflbrtment made ufe of at the 
entertainment, and ordered her attendants to 
carry them al! to his houfe. The fucceeding 
day he was again Invited to a royal banquet, 
and requefted to bring with him all the chief 
officers of his army: and, when that banquet 
w-as over, every gueft was prefented with the 
gold cup out of which he bad drunk.* Nay, 
her extravagance was carried to fuch an ex¬ 
treme, that, having in her cars two of the 
finell and largeft pearls ever feen, each fup.> 
pofed to be worth above eighty thoufand 
pounds of our money, Ihe dilTolved one of 
them in vinegar, and drank it off; and was 
going to diflblve the other in the fame manner 
that Anthony might pledge her in a draught 
of fimilar coft, but was prevented by the in¬ 
terference of the company.'!- probable 

that the famous pearl with which Julius 
Cxfar prefented ScrvLlia, the mother of Bru¬ 
tus, and worth, according to Arbuthnot, 

* P'^47- 
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jC 4 ^ 1+57 fterting, came from the fame 
quarter; for, Cscfar had been the prior fh- 
voQrite of the voluptuous Cleopatra. After 
thefe well-aftefted faSs, which were, in Pliny's 
time, commonly known at Rome, our author's 
afTertion will probably more eafdy obtain cre¬ 
dit with the reader, that the regular annual 
revenue of Ptolemy Phil add ph us amounted to 
fourteen thoufand eight hundred talents in 
money, independent of the immenfe tribute 
paid in kind by many of the provinces of 
Egypt, whence money could not conveniently 
be drawn; and that, at his deccafr, were ac¬ 
tually found in his treafury feven hundred 
3Jid forty tliouland talents, a fum amounting 
to one hundi-cd and ninety millions ftsr- 
Ilng.v 

Having taken this vievv of the riches and 
grandeur difplayed in the capital of one of the 
dynaffics founded after the dcccafc of Alexan¬ 
der, we muft now direCl our furvey to tho^ 
of another, ihe Selucidae, who, though deno¬ 
minated fovercigns of Syria, yet, in fad, pof- 
fclTed all the rich and extenfivc domains that 
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formerly coallltiated the Perfian empire j but 
Seleucus* the fixft of that dynaily, havitig 
built the fuperb city of Antioch, in Syria, fix¬ 
ed on that city, as did the foverelgns, his fuc- 
ceflbrs, for the metro|>olis of his empire. 
There can be no doubt, that, with the throne 
of Ferfia, a very confiderable portion of its 
ancient riches was aDlgned to Seicucus, as 
well to maintain its fpleiidor as to defray the 
expenfes of a government that ft retched in a 
vaft line from the fhores of die Mediterra¬ 
nean to die river Indus. It ftiould alfo be 
remembered, that, in this partition of the em¬ 
pire of Alexander, his Lidian coiiquefts fell 
to the lot of Seleucus, and though he barter¬ 
ed away thofe conqudls to Sandrocottus, by 
the mediation of Megafthenes, his ambalTador 
at Patna, then the capital of India, wc may 
reft alRirod, that, from that quarter, by com¬ 
merce or otherwife, no I'mall quantity of trea- 
fure poured into the provinces adjoining its 
weftem confines, which muft ultimately find 
its way to the diftant capital. Engaged, how¬ 
ever, in aim oft inceffant wars, and, w-hca 
peace arrived, refolutely purfuing, like Pto¬ 
lemy, the wife projeas of Alexander in eredV- 
ing cities, and encouraging that extenfiva 
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commerre for which, Anrioch was at once fo 
commodiouny fituated and fo widely famed, 
that great prince hoarded not up ufclefe trea- 
fores, but expended with wifdom what he 
rcceWed in abundance. His fiiccefTors on the 
throne of Syria by no means afted with his 
wifdom or policy* and, amid ft thejr other in- 
fanttles, violated the harmony that had for 
many years lubfifted between the families of 
the two moft renowned generals of the fchool 
of Alexander. This rafti condnfl occafioned 
the defeent of Ptolemy Eucrgetes. who, in the 
reign of Antiochus Theos, with a vaft army, 
laid wafte and plundered the richeft pro¬ 
vinces of the Syrian empire, carrying back 
with him into Egypt no lefs than forty thou- 
fand talents of filver. an incftimable quantity 
of gold and filver veflels, and two thoufand 
five hundred ftatues, of many of which Cam- 
byfes had formerly pillaged Egypt, and, from 
returnuig which to its violated temples, the 
conqueror obtained, as before-intimated, from 
Its grateful inhabitants, the illuflriouB title of 
Benefa£lor.« 
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Still, however, amidft the dcfolations of 
war and the ravages of avarice, a falEcient 
quantity of trcafurc remained to the Seleuclda: 
for the exhibition, even in the late period of 
their declining power, and after Antiochus 
the Great had been dcfpoiled by Scipio Affl- 
canus of that enormous aggregate of wealth, 
the influx of which was the fouKe at once of 
the grandeur and ruin of Rome, for the ex¬ 
hibition, I fay. of a fpcaacle only inferior 
in magnificence and brilliancy to that of the 
firft Ptolemy. We are indebted to Polybius 
for the defcriptlon of this fplendid proceffion 
which took place in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, at Daphne, near Antioch ; the 
more fplendid on account of the numerous 
cavalry who helped to form it, and who, by 
the luftre and clangor of the peculiar armour 
worn by them, as well as the prancing and 
coftly tapai'ifons of the noble animal that 
bears them, never fail to throw an additional 
glory on this kind of exhibition. 

An imnienfe body of infantry, in the war¬ 
like habits of the refpective nations of Afia 
Minor, Greece, and Rome, having for the 
moft part crowns of gold on their heads, 
and bearing fhields of filver, marched fore- 
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moft in the proccfllon. They were followed 
by a thoufand youths mounted on Nicseati 
horfes, fucceeded by three thoufand othere on 
horfes, not indeed of the Niesan breed, but thp 
hneft whieh the other regions of Alia could 
produce, all adorned with gold trappings, and 
wearing gold crowns. A thoufand of the 
king's friends and relations, arrayed in t:ie 
moft fiimptuoua dreffo, followed next on 
horfes Hill more fplcndidfy caparifoned than 
the former; to thefe fuccerded the body-guard 
of the tings of Syria j a band of four thou¬ 
fand horfemen, clothed in purple robes in¬ 
terwoven with gold. This part of the pro- 
ceffion was clofcd by a hundred and forty- 
two chariots, richly painted and gilded, drawn 
feme by fix and forae by four horfes abreali^. 

That part of the procefiion w*hich refat^ 
to religion was ulhercd in by eight hundrk 
youths, in the flower and bloom of their age, 
bearing crowns of gold* Thefe walked befoj^ 
the ftatues of the Syrian’ and Greek deities, 
borne aloft by men moft magnificently attired i 
after whom immediately followed a thoufand 
pages, each of whom carried a filver vefleJ, the 
Jeall weighing a thoufand drachmas. The 
king-s own pages, amounting to fix hundred b 

number. 
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number, came nent, carrying vcflcls of gold j 
and, after them, two hundred virgins, bearing 
gold chalices, filled with feented waters, with 
which they liberally fprinkled the fpeclators. 
In the rear of the proceffion were borne 
eighty litters with pillared fret of mafly gold, 
on which fate as many women, probably the 
wives of the fovereign, foperbly decorated 
with gold and jewels j and, after them, five 
hundred more, probably his concubines, with 
pillared feet of folld filver. 

The fports and games commenced when 
the proceflitw clofcd, and afterwards the ban¬ 
quet was feived up on fifteen hundred tables, 
at which an innumerable company partook 
of the rareft delicacies in viands and wines 
which ranfacked Afia and Europe could fur- 
nifti, In the fpadoua banqueting- hall were 
placed fifteen vaft bafons of gold, which were 
tilled with unguents of the moft eapenfive 
kind for the ufc of the guefts j and the king 
himfelf, with great a^bility, attended in 
perfon upon them, arrayed in his royal robesj, 
and wearing the diadem of Syria,* 

With refpcfl to Lytimachus, the third great 
fharcr of the empire of Alexander, after a 
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long train of varied events, fortunate and 
difa (Irons, he him (elf was, at an advanced 
age, (lain in a battle with Selene us Nicator, 
who made himfelf tnafter both of hia domi¬ 
nions and treafures, which were immenie, 
and depofited at Sardis. CaOarder, alfo, the 
fourth who fucceeded to Alexander’s here¬ 
ditary kingdom, was too deeply engaged 
in perpetual foreign contcits with Antlgonus, 
Demetrius, and other rivals, to allojw of his 
giving any of thofe magnificent entertain¬ 
ments, by which an adequate idea may be 
formed of the wealthy fpolfs which he ac¬ 
quired ; but a molt ample and complete view 
of the wealth that flowed from plundered 
Alia into the treafury of Macedon may be 
obtained, by adverting to the prodigious trea- 
fure of every defcription found in the palace 
f*erfcus, by Paultts £niltlus, when, In the 
year 167 before Chrifl, he conquered that 
kingdom, and converted the illuflrious coun¬ 
try that gave birth to Philip and to Alexan¬ 
der into a province of the Roman empire, 
Thefc treafures, which were dlfplaycd in a 
public triumph decreed ^miiius, amounted 
to fuch an immenfe fum in coined money and 
bullion, and fo glutted Rome with gold and 

filver, 
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filver, that, in conrequence of it, no taxes 
were levied upon the Roman people for the 
fupport of the republic till the confuffliip of 
Hlrtius and Panfa, a period of one hundred 
and twenty years/ notwithftanding it was all 
that time engaged in carrying on expenfive 
wars in almoft every quarter of the known 
world. While the reader Is informed of this 
circumRancc, how muH his indignation be 
excited againft that, in this inlfance, barba¬ 
rous race of conquerors, for permitting the 
wretched father, after having been dragged in 
triumph through the Areets of Rome, to 
perifti by the pangs of famine in a common 
Jail. That indeed was the fate of the father 1 
But harder ftill the* doom of his infant fons I 
the firA of whom died (poflibly of a broken 
heart) fome time before his miferable parent j 
while the other, though bearing the auguA 
name of Alexander, was denied the education 
and accompUfhmcnts fultable to his noble 
birth, and finally attempted to have his high 
fpirii broken, by being placed out, by this 
generous and grateful republic, to the degra¬ 
ding occupation of a Joiner or turner. 

The particulars of the fpkndid triumph 
decreed Allmilius, for his Important conqucA 

of 
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of Macedon, are mlnutEly detailed by Plu¬ 
tarch, with an extrsu 5 t from which I fhalL 
clofc this extended account of the dif|)crfion 
of the fpoils obtaked by the irruption, of the 
Greeks into the Higher Afia. 

The celebration of this triumph, the grand- 
cft that Rome ever witnefled, took up the 
fpacc of three days^ the hrft of which was 
wholly occupied by the proceffion of two 
hundred and fifty waggpns, loaded with cap* 
lives, and the beautiful produ6lioDS of the 
moft celebrated artiJi* of Greece, paintings 
cxquifitely fiaiihed, ftatucs that feemed to 
fpcak, aXid all the other rare and fumptuous 
ornameuts found in tlic palace of the Itfacc— 
donian favereign. On the f«:ond day were 
difplayed the vadous kinds of arms worn by 
the Macedonians and the conquered Greeks, 
their allies, coRfifting of helmets, Ihidds, 
coats of mail, javelins, and fpears, the former 
moftly of brafs, the latter of fted, all highly 
polilhed for the oecafion, and glittering in 
the beams of the fun. Amidit thefe, the 
iplendid accoutrements of the renowned Ma- 
cedonian .phalanx. In a more particular man* 
ner, excited the intereft and admiration of the 
Roman people, while they refle^ed on the 

vkifiitudes 
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vIcIfTitudes of war, that often obfcure the 
glory of the proodcft conquerors. The re¬ 
corded feats of that once-invincible band rulh- 
ed upon their memories, and the very clafh- 
ing of their armour ftruck the gazing throng 
with awe and difniay; After this difplay, 
they were fcafted with a fpeaacle which gave 
birth to very different lenfations j it was part 
of the contents of the treafury of the fub- 
jugaied kingifom, the filver currency of Mace- 
don, home by three thoufand men, in large 
vafcs that held each the amount of three ta¬ 
lents, and every one of which required four 
men to carry it. The number of the vafcs 
were feven hundred and fifty, and tberefore 
the total fum amounted to two thoufand two 
hundred and fifty talents, in coined filver 
only, while a far greater amount In bullion 
followed in the form of elegant vafcs, comu- 
copi®, goblets, phials, and cups of all Czea, 
of which the diftingnifliing excellence was 
not fo much that they were but that 

they were the work of Greek artifts, equally 
admirable for the rubllmity of the defi^ and 
the beauty of the execution. The exhibition 
of the golden fpoal ’was refcrved for the laft 

and moft fplendid day of the fcftival; and the 

order 
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order of the march on that day was as 
follows; 

It was ufliered In with a full chorus of 
trumpets, founding notes not fuch, fays our 
author, as were generally heard on thefe public 
folcranities* fprightly and fefti^e, but notes of 
the more martial and animating kind, fuch as 
rouze the foul of the young warrior, bring 
the blood into his glowing cheek, and drive 
liim, in an agony of traufport, on the terri&ed 
enemy. The band of trumpeters was follow¬ 
ed by a hundred and twenty oxen, with gild¬ 
ed horns, and decorated with garlands for 
facrificc; thefe were led by a train of young 
men, adorned with lafhes curioufly wrouglit, 
and bearing the facrificial inftruments, who 
were accompanied by children carrying pa- 
teras, fomc of lilver and fome of gold. After 
thefe came, as on the preceding day, three 
thouiand foldicfs, who carried the coined 
money in gold in feventy-feven vcfiels of three 
talents weights which, eftimating the amount 
according to the proportional value which 
gold then bore to filver, which may fairly be 
ftated as one to twelve, and would, probably, 
in that early period of the Roman empire, be 
under-rated at the decuple, the general rate of 
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calculation, fwelU the total to an enor¬ 
mous fum, fucH aa Rome till then had been a 
ftranger to. The bullion, or gold plate, was 
next difplayed | and, firft, was borne an enor¬ 
mous article of facred pomp weighing ten ta¬ 
lents, tailed the c^nfurated pbial, made of folid 
gold, and fet with precious Hones. The drink- 
ing-vedels that bore the name of Antlgonus, 
of Seleucus, and of Thericles, becaufe either 
nfed by thole heroes or devoted to their me¬ 
mory, and all the coftly utenfils of gold that 
decorated the table and hde-board of the 
luxurious Perfeus, conniling of dilhes, vafes, 
and goblets, to an immenfc amount, were 
next exhibited In Jong and brilliant fucceflion. 
After thefe, came the chariot of the captive 
monarch, in which was feen his fumptuous 
armour, and on the top of which glittered hb 
ravlfhed diadem. The infant-children and 
their attendants followed, a fpeclacle that 
melted the moH obdurate hearts i and lall was 
feen the unfortunate king, arrayed In fabies, 
and having the appearance of a man bereaved 
of bis fenfes, through the magnitude of his 
misfortunes and the feverity of his fuH'ermgs. 
But all momentary impreflions of companion 
were chafed away from the breads of thofe 
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barbarous vigors, by the fplendid pageants 
that fiicceeded, which confined of four hun¬ 
dred crowns of gold, that had been prefented 
to jErailius by the cities of Greece and Afia 
Minor, as tokens of their fubmilTion to his 
arms, or veneration of his virtues. The mag* 
nideent triumphal car of that conqueror fuc- 
ceeded, on which he fate exalted in a robe of 
purple Interwoven with goldj his brows 
crowned with a chaplet of laurel, Internuxed 
with gold leaves, holding In his hands a 
branch of that tree. The proceflion was clofcd 
by the whole of bis numerous army, who 
marched after the chariot of their general, 
waving on high Blanches of laurel, and rend¬ 
ing the air with fongs of triumph and Ihours 
of viftory.* 

This fnpply, as we have hinted* glutted for 
the prefent the avarice of Rome; but with her 
luxuries Increafed her necclEties, and the 
thirft of plunder, not leik than the love of 
glory, henceforth, Simulated her generals to 
thofe daring enterprizes which hnalty made 
Rome, ill her turn, the miftrefs of the world. 
The wealth of ruined Carthage, and, in con- 
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ftquence, the undlfturbcd pofleflion of the 
Spanlfh mines fwclled her treafury with ex- 
hauftlcfs ftores. The two Scipios, deno¬ 
minated from their conquefts Afiaticus and 
Africanus, poured in upon them, in a ftill 
ftream, the accumulated treafores of thofe 
refpe^ivc regions j the former, after the 
conqueft of Antiochus, paid into that treafury 
bis mifUes. which Arbothnot ftates to be in 
ftcriing money fixtecn hundred thoufand and 
odd pounds but this is a trifling fum com¬ 
pared with the vaft mafs of treafure brought 
m by C^far. wlio, Plutarch aflitres us, after 
his extenflve conquefts, added to her ftock, 
at once, fixty-€ve thoufand talents, above 
twelve millions and a half EngUfli.’f 

A ftill more magnificent idea may be formed 
of the treafure annually drawn by Rome from 
her Eaftcm conquefts, from what we rrad in 
Plutarch, that Anthony made Afia pay, at 
once, ten years tribute, amountiiig tO twenty 
myriads of talents^ or $8,750,000'^ the tenth 
of which is* £3,8751000, and--therefore gives 
u& the exafi tribute few: one year. 

-^*^1 Lj^J.iOI-J 3. . .. ^ 
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The efFc 3 of the introduflion of fo much 
into the capita^ was an unboonded 
Ikcntioiifnefs in its inhabitinits ^ who, in 
their magnificent enteitalnments and fump- 
tuoas mode of living, furpaOcd the 

princes of Afia itfeff; for, we foon after 
find them ficeping on beds of gold and 
ivory, quafiing the rich wines of Cbiot and 
Falemuus out of gold and filver goblets, and 
lidlng in carriages fhtntng all over with thofe 
bright and precious metals. To fupply this 
unlimited extravagance, the governors of 
thefe provinces, whence they were princi¬ 
pally obtained, as we learn from Clccco 
againfl Yerres, committed the molf unheard- 
of extortioof; while the moA fbamelefs cor¬ 
ruption pervaded every department of the 
date, and the malt infamous crimes polluted 
the. whole body of the cidteena. Inde^ bow 
was it pollible for the ikeatn to be pure 
when the fountain ttl^f was ib deeply con¬ 
taminated? When we find a Viteliius con- 
faming between lisvea and eight nuilions a 
year on entertalnmenis, and a Caligula ex¬ 
pending above eighty thoufand pounds fier- 
ling on a fupper, we cannot wtmder at the 
tragedian Clodius £fopos Javidung on one 
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luxurious diJh 600 fi^ertia.^ jC4i^43 
or the young (pcndthrift, his fon, treating 
each of guefts, after dinner, with a 
foperb^ cordial, in which a coftly pearl had 
been diflblvcd.-f* The wealth of Craflus 
was proverbially great, and amounted to 
1,614,583 6f. B/. i but far greater was that 
of Pallas, the freed man of Claudius, for it 
was valued at iC**+21,8751 but both were 
exceeded by that of Lentulus, the augur, 
who was worth qusttr auVAVr, or/^3,a39,i66 
131. 41/. Even poets and philofophers, in 
thoft golden days, amafled vaft fortunes i for 
Seneca, in four years, acquired frr wf///rr, 
j^2,4a 1,875 5 and, according to Servius, in 
the life of Virgil, that poet was worth rr»- 
W« H. S. or £80729 31. 41/. This fum, how¬ 
ever, though gtiat for a poet, was not 
thou^t fiifficient to fuppoit eaiftcnce by a 
pampered Roman fenator, fince the famous 
Apicius, after fpendlng in culinary delicacies 
mima H. S. or £807,291 131. and fquan- 
dering, befidcs, the amount of itnmcnfe grants 
and penhons, on caftihg up his accounts, 
finding he had only this exaft fura remain- 

• Pliny, lib. Jf. <»?. 6o, f Ibi* fib. **»v, «■?. »J- 
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ing, poironcd himfclf, that he might not 
perifti by the feverer pangs of famine. 

In their drefs and fomlture they were 
equally expen five i for Lolita Paulina, the 
great beauty of Rome in the time of Cali¬ 
gula, and on that account compulfivcly ad¬ 
vanced to his bed, when full-dreft, conftant- 
ly wore jewels of the value of jC33a,gi6 
i^j. 4J. and the price for rich Babylonian 
triciinaria^ coverlids^ or carpets for their di- 
ning-beds. was £6,458 6r, 8J. Nor could 
their houfes thcmfelves be of mean fabric or 
decoration j finccthat of Craffus was valued at 
fexagies, H. S, or £48,437 tor. while that of 
Clodius coft centhi ft quadragiei or 

£iig,479 51. 44.* Thofe houfes were ex¬ 
ternally cafed with marble, and had marble 
pillars to fupport the lofty ceilings j tliey 
were internally decorated with rich tapeftry i 
with coftly hangings of Tyrian purple i with 
urns and ftatuCs exquifitdy fculpturcd and 
polifhed, and paintings of the moft beautiful 
defign and brilliant colours 1 fountains of 
variegated marble played in their ooenacula, 
or great banquetting-rooms, cooling the air 

- VYiwyt iwi* cip. 
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and refrcfhing the giiefts> who dined off gold 
plate, (erved up on tables overlaid with filvcr, 
and reclined on fofas fuftained by legs of 
ivory, filver, ^d fometifnes even gold. They 
were alfo uncommonly fplendid in the article 
of lamps, which were often fabricated of the 
moff precious materials, and in which they 
burned the moft coftly and fragrant oils. 
The immenfe wealth that flowed by fo many 
various channels into Rome was not all con- 
fumed in that city: great quantities were 
carried away into remote provinces by the 
numerous and fuccelBvc governors, and other 
men of confular and praetorian dignity, who 
finally fettled there, with their families, in 
voluntary or compelled exile. A very con- 
fiderable portion, too, was, in the infancy 
of the republic, tranfmltted to fupport and 
pay the numerous armies conflantly flationed 
in Gaul* Germany, Britain, and other c^un> 
tries, where gold had not before abounded; 
ftill, however, by far the greater part was 
fwallowed op in the deep vortex of Rome 
itfelf} and it is on record, that Tiberius left 
in the public treafury viciei /fptiej milim, 
421,796,875 3f, 4^/.* The emperor Cali- 

* ritiUnh, in Vila TibiriL 
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guta, his fuccdlbrj delighted in rolling hlm- 
fitlf about, in all the inlatiable lull and pride 
of avarice, in immenle quantities of gold 
coin, fpread abroad on the fpacioos floor 
of hia palace. Yet wag this inlanc cupidity 
prefently fucceeded by as wild extravagance, 
in throwing down money by handfuls, from 
a high tower, among the fcramblmg popu* 
lace, and this continued for many days to¬ 
gether, as well as at entertainments ; wherein 
every article, not only the difhes, but the 
viands aifo, though bearing the form of 
meats, were of folid gold j the fifHtious 
meats and golden dilhes being afterwards 
dlAiibuted among the guefb.* Nor was it 
only for human beings that he provided this 
fpecies of golden banquet ; his favourite 
horle, whom he denominated Iffcifatas, mult 
alfo Ihare the fumptuotts repafl:. The liable 
of t^t animal was formed of line marble; 
Ills manger was of ivory ; he wore a collar of 
rich pearls round his neck, and his capari- 
fons were of Tydan purple. Thus fplendidly 
accommodated, it feems but confillent th^t 
this prince of a horfe Hiould be regaled with 

• Suetsoldi ia CdUfula, cap, 
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equal magnificence; he, therefore, was fed 
with gilded oats, and drank the moft coftly 
wines out of golden chalices. In thefe and 
ritnilar abfordities, this frantic tyrant, this 
alternate mifer and prodigal, in the two laft 
years only of hie fhort reign, is re^ported to 
have fquandered away eighteen millions of 
the public money. 

However prodigious were the fums ex¬ 
pended by the emperors of Rome, they were 
foon reinftated in the treafury by their abfo- 
lutc power and boundlcfs rapacity; and the 
reign of Claudius exhibits an inflance of 
three perfons. his freed men and chief minif- 
ters. Narciffus, Pallas, and Califtus, who are 
faid to have amaffed more wealth than Cmc- 
fua and all the kings of Perfia and of the 
empire, and to have been, in their delegated 
government, equally rapacions and profufej 
keeping their weak and tiinid fovercign in the 
chains of dependence and poverty. But what¬ 
ever fums avarice might have hoarded, or extor¬ 
tion obtained, were dilfipated by that monfer 
in human (hape, Nero, in the gratificabon 
of his unbounded luftx. and in the crcaion 
of that ftupendous ftruaure, called his Golden 
Palace, from the vaft profufion of that met^ 
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with which it was adorned; the roof* the 
walls* thegalleiies, the faloons, all glittering 
with gold, ivory, and precious ftones. Wc 
may form fomc judgment of the iramenfe 
fum confumed in the building this palace 
from what we read in Suetonius, viz. that 
Nero not having hnilhcd it, the firil order 
which Otlio, when he became emperor, llgncd 
was for H. S. or fifty millions of 

fcfterces, to complete iti which, reduced to 
pounds (Icrling, amount 10^^403,645 i6j» 84/.* 
The enormous fums fpent by the imperial 
glutton ViielHus on his fumptuous banquets, 
repeated four times a day, have been already 
fpecified, and apparently jultify the flrong 
aflertion of Jofephus, that, had he lived much 
longer, the revenues of the whole Roman 
empire would Icarcety have been fufficient to 
furnilh his luxurious table. 

After exhibiting to the reader this faithful 
piffnre of the great wealth and prodigality 
of the Roman people under the early Csefars, 
the conquerors of ravaged Alia, there is no 
occafion for our extending the view farther, 
or enumerating all the unbounded extrava. 

* in Othd, Cii{>< vil. 
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gance of their fuccelTors. During the am^ 
bidous contefts that gradually weakened, then 
divided, and finally fubverted, that empire, 
the precarious fiate of all property, but par¬ 
ticularly that fpccies of it which condfted 
in gold and filver, coined or in bullion, 
every where fought for with avidity by the 
different ufurpers, to pay the armies which 
they refpe^ivcly brought into the field, occa- 
fionai an itpmenfe quantity of treafure to be 
buried all over Italy under-ground in vaults 
and caverns, in gardens, in fields, and under 
the floors and walls of their houfes. The 
jealous poffelTor, forcibly hurried away to the 
field of battle, expired on that field, and the 
important fecret, in what obfeure fpot it was 
concealed, peiilhcd with him. Nor was it only 
in Italy that they were thus buried j the dif- 
tant province felt, through ail their limits, 
the convnlfion of the capital i and the in¬ 
habitants, haraffed by ephemeral tyrants, 
committed their treafures to the too faithful 
bofom of the concealing earth. Thcfc have 
Qccafionally been dug up, through every fuc- 
ccedlng century, in Gaul, Germany, and 
Spain, fomerimes in very large quantities j 

and have well rewarded the toil of the for¬ 
tunate 
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tanate hiifbandman, and the zeal of the ex¬ 
ploring antiquaiy* A treafurc of no lefs 
than eighty thoufand large gold coin or 
medals* each of the value of fix Roman 
crowns, was, according to Mountfaucon,* 
in 1714, difeovered near Modena in Italy* 
They feemed alt to have been ftruck In very 
early periods of the Roman grandeur, and 
the leaft antique of them were ihofc of Julius 
C»far and the Triumvirate. Particalar rea- 
Ions induced M. Fantanini, the eorrefpon- 
dent of Mountfaucon, who tranfmitted him 
an account of the difeovery, to fappofe thefe 
medals belonged to the military chert of the 
army cdllcded by Lucius Antonius and Fulvia 
again ft Auguffus. Tbc treafuTCs of Roman 
money aUb dug up in France, Germany, and 
Spain, during the middle centuries, were 
amazingly great j, and, during the failure of 
the ancient fourccs of wealth, in part fap- 
pUed the quantity neceflary for carrying on 
the commercial intercourlc of Europe. 

Before we conclude this Dlflcrtation on the 
treafures of the ancient world, it is neceflary 
* 
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we fhould again advert to thofc Afiatic re» 
gions whence we commenced our farvey, and 
whctOj efpecially in India, the fame perni¬ 
cious practice of burying money in vaft quan¬ 
tities has immemonally prevailed. And here 
we may remark, that, although in the vaft 
fums of coined nionx^ at different periods 
dag up in Europe, the overflowing wealth of 
the Roman capital may, in fome degree, he 
accounted for; yet, as immenfe treafures muft 
have ftill remained difperfed over the ratenfive 
provinces of Afia, which never found its way 
into Europe, hoanJed in the coffers of the 
mifer, or concealed in the vaults of the pa¬ 
laces of the kings and fatraps of the Eaft, 
far more rcmainE ftill unaccounted for, or how 
comes hr that fuch a Gender ftock of AGatic 
coins is to he found in the cahinets of thole 
affluent curiofi, who have fpared neither toil 
nor expenfe to fcarch for and procure them ? 
Of Darics and Philippi there arc very few in¬ 
deed ; of the immenfe heaps of money coined 
by the Ptolemies, and the other Greek fove- 
reigns who fnccccded Alexander, a very mo¬ 
derate proportion al(b has reached pofterity* 
India, thou avaricious glutton, whofc rapa¬ 
cious jaws, from the firft of time, have 
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fwallowed the gold and Giver of the world» 
U Is thou that baft caufcd this dearth : coil' 
fels thy treachery to the caufe of medal he 
fdence} they have gone to fwell the magnifi¬ 
cence of thy pagodas, and, without the leall 
regard to the grandeur of the defign, the 
majeliy of the ch^afiler imprefied, or the 
unequalled beauty of the execution, thy re¬ 
finers have melted them down in their cru¬ 
cibles to an unanimated mafs, of value only 
proportioned to its weight. 

On the plains of India, alfo, not lefs than 
on thofe of Europe, are fiippofed to lie 
buried treafures, principally in bullion, to an 
Incalculable amount, depofited there during 
the ravages and opprellion of fuccellive con¬ 
querors, through at Icaft eight centuries of 
anarchy and tumult; 1 mean, from the 7th 
century to the mild and peaceable reign of 
Akbcr. Thefc are now and then, though 
rarely, dUcovered, and fometlmcs Greek coins, 
probably of high antiquity, as the Greeks of 
Carla and other maritime countries vlfited tlic 
coafts of the penmMa almofi as early as the 
Phoenicians themfclves. Mr, Chambers, in 
his account of the ruins of Mavalipurani, 
Ifvritten in 1784, acquaints that he 
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informed by the Kauzy of Madras* that, forftc 
years previous to that period, a fttot, or 
hufbandman, in ploughing his ground, had 
found a pot of gold and filver coins, with 
charafters on them which no one in tho^e 
parts, Hindoo or Mahommedan, (therefore, 
plainly, neither Arabic nor Sanfcrcet,) was 
able to decipher. That the Kauzy, however, 
at the fame rime informed him, all fcarch for 
them, then, would be in vain, for they had 
doublicfs long ago been devoted to the cru¬ 
cible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any valuc.^ The extenfive 
plains of Tartary are, alfo, fuppofed to con¬ 
tain inexhauftiblc ftorcs of treafure buried by 
the Arab and Tartar hordes, who range over 
thofe wild folltudes, during either their an¬ 
cient implacable contefts with each other, or 
the invafion of the Parthians and other holiilc 
nations combined again ft them- ^ 

With refpeft to India, independent of 
the domeftic ftatues, which, it Iws already 
been obferved, it was cuftomary witli the an¬ 
cient Indians to form out of the precioos 
metals in fufion, we are wall alTured that all 

• A&uk RefeiKhii, yal i. ?■ »S». Cakatta, 
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the great pagodii of India had complete feta, 
amoandng to an imeaeafe niiniber, of the 
avatars and deities, which they wookl 
bably deem degraded by any bafer metals car 
meaner fubllance than gold and iilver, mt- 
cept in thofe inflancea in which their mytho¬ 
logical fTjperlfitlon ordained that the deity 
fabricated Ihould be of Hone, as in the in- 
fiance of Jaggernaot, which Captain Hamil¬ 
ton rcprelmts as a pyramidal black fionc, (in 
the lame manner as the ancient Arabians 
fabricated their deity, though of a fpmrc 
figure, to mark his perfefilon, while the 
darknefs of tht fiane indicated the oblcurity of 
Ms natore,) with, herwerer, the richefi jewels 
of Golconda for eyes} and, in that of 
Veefimu, in the great balbn of Catmandu, in 
Nepal, fculptured in a recumbent pofiore, 
and of biut wa-hU, to reprefent the primor¬ 
dial fpirit, at the comn^iicetnent of lime, 
floating on the carukan furface of the Chaotic 
waters. In the Ayeen Akbery there is a very 
curious chapter on the great Ikltl of the In¬ 
dian artifis in working in gold and jewellery, 
in which h is cxprcfily affirmed, that the 
AVATARS are frequently made of gold and 
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0iveri* and, fmce, if completely reprefented, 
the figures mult be numerousj great quantity 
of thofc metals muft have been confunjed ia 
their febricaticm. 

The cuftora of burying every thing moft 
valuable at the approach of an invader is Co 
ancient and fo general in Htndodan, that 
there can be no doubt of many of thefe 
coftly appendage* of the ancient rich pago¬ 
das having been thus dlfpofed of, I have« 
myfcifp feen numerous fragments of thefe 
avatars and deities, that have been dug up in 
fields and gardens, call in bronze and other 
metals i and, if they buried tJtefc of inferior 
metals, they undoubtedly would, with Hill 
more anxious care, ihofe of the more pre¬ 
cious kind. It ha* alfo been an Immemorial 
praaice in India to throw gold, precious 
ftoncs, and other furaptuous articles, by way 
of offerings, into the Ganges, Jumna, and 
other great rivers, nearly all of wfiicb arc 
regarded in a facred light by that fupcrftjtiotw 
peoples awl, therefore, the Tandy beds ^ 
thofc rivers may be Juffly confidered as mine^ 
nf ueafurc, and reckoned among ^he richeft 
that Afia affordsi. 

- JU • A«ai Akhsr, «l,i- 
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1 have^ m a preceding page, enumerated 
fomeof the more iplendid oblations of their 
ancient rajahs, to purchafe atonement for 
crimes committed againflr heaven, and, among 
other articles, their golden horfes, golden 
cows, trees and vines of gold, ploughs of 
gold, chariots drawn by horJes and elephants 
all of gold. It was added, that the value of 
thefc offerings varied from lo to 666o tolahsr 
that the tolah is a weight peculiarly appro¬ 
priated, throughout the Mogul empire, to 
thofe precious commodities; a hundred tolahs 
amounting to thirty-eight ounces; and that, 
from the vail amount of thofe oblations, evi¬ 
dent proof feemed to arife that India was 
formerly much more abundant in gold than 
in periods lefs recent. 1 fhall now, in addi¬ 
tion to that account, fubjoin a very curious 
chapter from the Ayecn Akbcry, relative to 
the exquiJitc jjerfeftion in gold and jewellery 
work, to which their artifts had, in Akber’s 
time, arrived ; not only becanfe it cannot fail 
of imprefling on the mind of the reader the 
objed of this Difiertation,- which is the- pro^ 
fufion of gold in- India, but becaufc the enu^ 
me ration of the ornaments of gold and jewels, 
worn by the inhabitants of India, will afford 

them 
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them a lively Jpecunen of their tafle in dref?, 
and thdr oAentatious mode of decorating their 
tawny perfons. 


ORNAMENTS OF GOLD AND JEWELS ANCI¬ 
ENTLY WORN BY INDIAN WOMEN OF 
RANK, EXTRACTED FROM THE AYEEN 
AERERY. 

SEISPHOOL is a flower refembling the 
marigold, made of gold, and worn on the 
head. Mang^ an ornament worn upon the' 
parting of the hair of the head. Go-artBilLuUt- 
dir is an ornament for the forehead, con- 
fifting of five flioit points and a long one. 
Sebra^ feven firings of pearl, or more, intec- 
fperfed with natural flowers ; this is iaflened 
to the forehead, and covers the face. It is 
chicfliy worn at marriages, and by a mother 
on the birth of a fon. a jewel in the 

fhape of a crelcent, which is worn upon the 
forehead, Bindeke^ a round piece of gold, 
finalter than a moliur, which is worn upon 
the forehead, Khtoitebla^ an ear-ring of a 
conical form, Kurrenpbooif an ear-ring re¬ 
fembling a rofe. Tyetrhuttba^ another kind of 
VoL, VII. N 
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ear-ring* Peepulpuity^ fmall crefccnts, nine, 
or more, of -which are worn in each ear. 
Bailee Cbumpakullee^ a fmall golden rofe, worn 
on the thick part of the ear. Mo^hhenwiry 
an ear-ring in the ihape of a peacock. Beyfer^ 
a kind of nofc-jewel. Pbaolce refembles a 

rofebud with a llalk, and is worn in the nofe, 
Le-a:ttg is a golden clove, which is worn in 
the nofc. Nu/A a gold ring, upon which 
are a ruby and two pearls, or other jewels: 
it is worn in the nofc. Gojikoband^ a necklace, 
confifting of five or feven firings of very fmall 
gold rofes. Sir, a firing of pearls and 
fiowers hanging from the neck. JTjnj, a col¬ 
lar. Kungun, a bracelet. Gt^eb^ a bracelet 
of pearls and gold, yeweej five gold barley¬ 
corns ftrung upon filk, and worn round the 
wrifts. O&wr, another kind of bracelet. Baha^ 
a fmall kind of bracelet. another 

very fmall kind of bracelet} feven of which 
arc worn round each wrifi, Bamohundt ot- 
nametus for the arms, ^aar, a hollow 
ring, worn upon the armf. JJng^&thet^ rings, 
which are of various forms. CbecdirgbuJita^ 
gold bells, ftrung upon filver wire, and worn 
round the waifi. Kutmekbla^ a gold belt. 
yeeber, three gold rings for each ancle. Cbcora, 

two 
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two half-circles, matfe of gold, which join 
round the leg. like the cbtarHf 

but ornamented wdth engravings, Mujja^reef 
differs from the doondahee in nothing but the 
engraving. Ptfji/, rings worn round the 
ancles. GbccngrtQ^ little gold tjclls ftrung upon 
filt, which are worn about the ancles, be¬ 
tween the jeeber and Banki ornaments 

for the top of the foot, and which are cither 
fquare or triangular. Beetcbtva, toe-rings, 
half a golden ball. Unwut is a ring w'orn 
upon tbe great-toe. 

The jewels above-deferibed arc made cither 
plain, or ornamented with gemsi and are 
of various fafltions. The Hindoo goldfmiths 
are fuch exqulfite workmen, that fometimes 
they charge a gold mohur for working a tolah 
of goM,”* 

Their peculiar mode, alfo, of fettli^ In 
gold, deferves the attention of the European 
artiff, and therefore Is inserted. 

** The jewellers of other countries faften 
jewels in the fettings with lack ^ but thole of 
Hludoftan make ufe of a kind of gold which 
they called Kurdfa, and which is fo malleable* 


• See Ajmi Akbeiy* p.3^3* 
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that the ftory of Parvez's gold* which he 
could mould with Ids hand like waji. fccms 
credible. It is prepared by ftratifying very 
thin plates of gold with field cow-dung, and 
a particular kind of fait, calledj when 
it is put into a fire of cow-dung, which is 
fuSered to expire. And thefe operations are 
repeated till the gold is fufliciently refined. 
When it is thought to be quite pure, it is put 
into an earthen velTel, with lime-juice, or feme 
other acid, and placed in the fire. After this, 
it is wound round a ftick, and. if it is not 
fufficiently duaile, the ftrailfications are re¬ 
peated. The goldfmith firft puts a little lack 
into the focket, and over it a piece of this 
Kurden gold. Then he prefles down the ftone 
upon the gold, and fallens the ends over the 
fidcs ; which fixes the ftone fo fafi, that there 
is .no danger of its falUng out,”* 

My principal concern, in thefe Antiqui¬ 
ties, being with Hindofian, before 1 re¬ 
turn to the confide ration of the Hate of 
Europe, and its pecuniary wealth in thofe 
times, I Ihflll biftorically notice the fuccef- 
five plunderers of that empire, after Mahmud, 
of Gazna. That fcoiirge of India died in the 

* See Ayeca .4kbei7, roL L p. ± 64 . 
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year ioz8, of our jera^ Gengis appeared firft 
as a warrior on the plains of A (la towards 
the commencement of the i ath century ; bat 
his conqueft of the brave Gelaleddin, on the 
banks of the Indus, neither fecured him the 
forereignty of India, nor pat him in poflef- 
fion of that prince’s immenfe treafares i for* 
Gelaledditi configned thofc treafares to the 
Indus, whence a confiderable portiDn was 
hflicd up by the avaricious victor. The 
fonrees of abundant wealth, however, were 
by no means wanting to a defpotic prince, 
great in council and vigorous in arms, whofe 
empire is deferibed, by M. Petit de la Croix, 
to iiave been greater than that of Alexander 
or Augaftus, extending, from call to weft, 
more than righteen hundred leagues, and 
more than a thouland from north to fouth.* 
Great indeed that wealth muft have been, 
Ance we And this monarch making public 
banquets that laftcd an entire month i-f- and 
the officers of his army riding on faddles of 
gold, and glittering with precious* ftones. But 
the luxury of the Tartars had not yet reach- 
•d its zenith | it was exemplified in its full 

• Klilwy cf Geiigu*Khan, p. a. f Itud. p> 
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fjjlendour by Timur, his deJbcndant, in tlit 
beginning of the fifteenth century* at a feaft, 
whicii he made on a defightful plain called iiig 
treefttry of refei, at which, fays an author not 
given to esaggerated relation, was exhibited 
fuch a difplay of gold atnl jewels, that, in 
cornparifon of them, the riches of Xerxes 
and Darius were trifling.* That author here 
alludes to the following curious account, by 
Shcriffeddln, of the fumptuous feaif cele¬ 
brated by Timur, at Canaghal* on account 
of the man'iage of his Ions ; an account 
which, becaufe it U exceedingly curious, and 
gives us a lively idea of the Tartar manners, 
I lhall prefent the reader with unabridged. It 
- took place on the i yth of October, 1404 , 

“ The palace of -Canaghal, a word tviilch 
means tie treajury pf rofety and all the neigh¬ 
bouring places* jvcrc adorned with the greateft 
magnificence \ fo that this autumn-leafan ren¬ 
dered, in a manner, even the fprlng jealous. 
The tents were tied with filken cords. In 
which were abundance of carpets wrought 
wjtli gold : the curtains were of velvet of 

• Sir WiliUm Jowj** 5(ion HUbrjr ot AAa, pre&ted tg 
* Chuchtrr j 
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Chuchtcri and the cidings of ebony and 
ivory cicjulfitcly engraved. The emperor 9 
apartment confiflcd of four great inclofurcs, 
which are called Seraperd. buUt on very re¬ 
gular plans. His Khergiah, or imperial pa¬ 
vilion* made two hundred tents, gilt, and 
adorned with precious ftones. Each tent had 
twelve columns of filver, inlaid with gold. 
The outfide was Icarlet, and feven other co¬ 
lours j and the infidc fatin of all colours. 
The upholfterers, of whom there was a great 
number* had employed a whole week in ereft- 
ing and fumilhing this magnificent apartment. 
The mirzas and emirs had alfo each a fera- 
perd* a barghiah, tents, and a great pavilion 
named kherghiah.^ The columns of the 
tents were of mairy lilver, and the floor was 
covered with the richeft carpets. 

The governors of the provinces, the ge¬ 
nerals of the army, the lords and principal 
commanders of the empire, aflcmbled in this 
place, and pitched their tents in good order. 

“ The emperor was not the only perfon who 
partook of the joys and diverfions j for both 


• Senperd u « indvfure} » greit hall of awlicnce f 

and kwgbiah ■ g«at psvifion. 'Oie two Uil incited »if* 
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high and low had thdr fliarc. The cnoA 
Ikitfiil artifts prepared fotne mailer-piece of 
their art, as trophies and cabinets of Howers 
to rcpicfent triumphs, which were adorned 
with garlands made up with perfe£V fymme- 
try. There wcrcj, in the jewellers Ihops^ 
necklaces of pearls and precious ftones, eC- 
pecsalty of grenadin and balals rubles, with 
an infinite number of pieces of rock-chr 3 rf- 
tal, coral, and agate, and feveral rings, brac^ 
lets, and ear-rings; all which rendered Cana,- 
ghal a mine of gold and precious flones, in- 
Aead of a mine of flowers, which its name 
Implies. 

" The emperor orde^pl the aflrologers to 
choofe a happy moment for an affair of 
filch importance; which being done, the 
firff officer of the household drew the cur¬ 
tain of the gate. The cadis, cheiifs, imams, 
and dodiors, of the empire, met the em¬ 
peror j and, having agieed on the articles of 
marriage, the great doflor, Citetk Chamfed- 
din Mebcmed Jazari, was choiien to read 
them to the aflembly. The grand cadi of 
Samarcand received the mutual confent of 
the parties, which he regiftered; and then, 
according to the maxims of the Hanafyan law, 

he 
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he joined the princes and prince (Tes together In 
marriage, on whom evety one fprinfcled gold 
and precious Aones. 

The emperor, being feated on hla throne, 
ordered a banquet of the utmoll mag wifi . 
oence to be fenred up to the brides, and the 
other ladies of the court, by die mod beauti¬ 
ful young women of his feraglio, who wore 
crowns compofed of flovi^ers. The princes of 
the blood, emirs, nevians, cherifs, and fo^ 
reign ambafladors, took their places accord¬ 
ing to their rank and dignity, as well as the 
emirs of Tomans and Hezarcs. Thefe lords 
were feated under a canopy of twelve columns, 
didant from the nuptial-ball about a horfe's 
courfe, 

“ The yefaouls, or exempts, wliom the Turk* 
call chaoux, were there, backwards and for¬ 
wards, to perfonn the fun£Hoii of their poftsf 
mounted, in a magnificent manner, upon 
horlcs of great price, with faddles of gold, a- 
domed with precious ftones;, and habited in 
vefts of gold brocade, with an air of autho¬ 
rity* and command. 


^ Ths ycfiLcuili carry m cHcir liazidsr 2 figia tlidr * 

Qlttr vKnd. 
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** Cn another fide there were elephants of a 
prodigious fize, on whofe backs were placed a 
kind of throncSt with abundance of orna¬ 
ments. Under the canopy with twelve co¬ 
lumns were placed earthen urns, with firings 
of precious Hones tied about them, filled with 
gold and filver poHsj and on the tops were 
cups of gold, agate, and rock-chryftal, adorn¬ 
ed with pearls, and Jcvcral forts of jewels, 
' all which were prelented on falvers of gold 
and filver. The drink was cammez,* oxy- 
mcl, hippocras, brandy, wines, firma, and 
other liquors. It is reported that the wood of 
feveral large forcHs was cut down to drefs the 
vlfluals at this banquet. The head-fieward, 
with his undcr-officers, conflanily attended to 
give all ncccflary orders as to the ferving up 
iA the diflics, before which an ofificer always 
walked. There were tables furnifhed in dif¬ 
ferent places throughout the whole plain, and 
* fiaggons of wine fet near tlie tables, with an 
infinite number of baJlcets full of fruit. Be- 
fides the flaggons for the emperor's ufe, and 
for the lords of the court, there were feveral 
jars ranged in all the plain /or the people’s 

* i\ a tdkl tbe Tartaji, 
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flrinking i an<i, that the ]oj might be uniTef<f 
lah die emperor ordered a proclamation Ihould 
be publilhcd that all the people might enjof 
what pleafures the^ pleafed, and no one fake 
cognizance of them. The crier read the pro» 
clamation as follows: * This is the time of 
feaAingi pleafurc^ and rejoicing. Let no 
one complain of, or reprimand, another^ 
Let not the rich encroach upon the poor, 
or the powerful upon the weak. Let none 
alk another. Why have you done thus T 
After tills declaration every one gave himlelf 
up to thole pleafures he was molt fond of du< 
ring the fcall; and whatever was done pall^ 
unobierved. 

" At length the fcaft was finifhed i after 
which, according to cuftom, a valt quantity 
of curious moveable goods was laid upon 
mules and camels for the new->niarricd prin¬ 
ces; among which were all (brts of rich ha¬ 
bits, crowns, and belts fet with precious if ones. 
The mules had coverings of iatin embroidered 
with geld : their little bells were gold, as well 
as thofe belonging to the camels; and both 
were handfomeJy adorned. This pompous 
equipage palTcd before the people, who were 
ftruck with admiration. The bride-grooms, 

with 
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with, their brides, were clothed nine times in 
different habits, with crowns and belts fet 
with precious ftones ; and, each time they 
changed their clothes, they paid their rerpe£ts 
as ufual j while gold and precious (tones, 
pearls, rubies, and balafs-rubies, were fprin- 
kled upon them in great numbers, with which 
the ground was covered, and which became 
the profit of the domeftics. 

” The following night there w'ere every where 
illuminations with lanterns, torches, and 
lamps} and the new-married princes entered 
the nuptial-chamber. The next day Timur 
did them the honour to pay tliem a vifit at 
their own apartments, being accompanied by 
the emprefles, and great emirs, andcherils, of 
his court. The rejoicings were great through¬ 
out the whole empire, that, from Canaghal, 
as far as Tous, in Coraflana, there was not 
one place where the found of drums and trum¬ 
pets was not heard/'* 

There can be no doubt but that the greated 
part df the wealth thus difplayed was obtained 
tn the plunder of India: and, in the account 
of Timur’s capture of DetUi, in the firft to- 


' Hiiary ofTtmur-BeCi tuh ii. p. 
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lume« I have already enumerated a portioa of 
the treafurcs which iie found in tliat city, of 
which, I obfervcd, fume judgment might be 
formed from the immcnfc quantities of pre¬ 
cious ftones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, gold 
and filver veOels, money, and bullion, ear¬ 
ned away by the army; that even the Indian 
women and girls were adorned with a profu- 
iion of precious flones, and had bracelets and 
rings of gold and jew'els, not only on their 
hands and feet, but alfo on their toes; and 
that of thofe precious ornaments every indi¬ 
vidual had fecured fo ample a ftore, that they 
refufed the incumbrance of more, fo that vaii 
heaps of various plunder of ineftimabLe value 
were left behind. 

Here, then, wc fee cotleiSed into one cen¬ 
tral fpot all the remaining mafs of AJiatic 
wealth which either flowed not into the hands 
of the Romans, or was tranfported back by 
commerce, and opulent governors, from that 
capital. In about a century from this period 
America was difeovered, and opened to the 
daring warrior and adventurous merchant 
new and invaluable fources of wealth; which, 
being exported by various channels to the 
Eaflem world, recruUed tloc treafurcs of Perfia 

and 
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and India^ exhaufted by the repeated ravages of 
Mohammedan conquerors. But fmee that im¬ 
portant difeovery may be looked upon as the 
commencement of a new sera in riches and 
in commerce, the incidents arifing from it do 
not properly come under our furvey In a Difler- 
tation on the wealth of the aRaent world. Till 
that dilcovery took place, the great marts of 
Europe poQeflcd but a very fcanty portion of 
gold and hlver; for, the jealous avarice and 
gloomy bigotry of the Mohammedans, In 
whole hands now centred the whole trade 
of Afia, had combined to Oiut out the Euro¬ 
pean merchants from the rich port of Alex¬ 
andria, and other maritime cities of the Eaflr. 
During this interval, however, a very fea- 
fonable fupply of gold and filver bullion 
ms fortunately met with in the mines of 
Germany, iirft difeovered and wrought, ac¬ 
cording to Dr, Brown, about the year of 
Chrilf 70 a } traditions on the fpot having 
fixed the working of that of Chremnitz, the 
principal and molt productive, leveral Engl till 
miles in length, to that period. The rigid 
maxims that urged the Mahommedan dclpota 
of the £a(t to exclude from all participation 
of the Indian commerce the Cliriilian traders 

being 
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being afterwards iomewbat mitigated, Europe 
received, through the medium of the Genoefc 
and the Venetians, an additional Influx of 
the precious metals produced on the coal^ of 
Africa and the regions bordering on the 
Aurea Cherfintfas. Still, however, in the 
great trading-cities of Europe, gold and lilver 
were comparatively Icarce, and continued fo, 
till a feries of fucccls, as unexpc^cd as un¬ 
merited, opened to the Spaniards the vaft 
llorehoules of thefe metals in America, whence 
the golden deluge has never fince ceafed to 
flow into their ports ; and, being thence difr 
fui^ through the courts and palaces of £u» 
rope, has given them the appearance of Atiatic 
fplendour, and fixed on the heads of her 
augufi fovereigns diadems more brilliant than 
thole that anciently fparkied on the brow of 
the great Shah of PerCa or the magnlBcen^ 
Mogul of India, 

End of the Dissertation on the im¬ 
mense Treasures in Bullion and 
COINED Money of the ANCiENr 

Sovereigns of Asia. * 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gtneral Account of tbe Sanscbeet Language, 
Grammar, and Alphabet, — high An~ 
tiquity and wide Diffujion of that Language 
truer the Eaftem Region of Afa, — An Jn- 
vefigation of (be Sciences of tbe Brab~ 
mint, not hitherto difeujed in (be Indian 
Antiquities, —^ Astronomy, nece^rify cul~ 
tivated, i/i tbe remtefi Periods, iy a Race 
dewted to Agriculfare, and immemoriaify 
addiSed to tbe Sabiam Superstition. 
— A retrefpe^ive Survey of ibe great 
Outlines of this Seienee, as anciently known 
in India. — Geometry proved to have 
fourijhed among them, from its Come^ien 
with the former Science in its advanced 
O 2 State, 
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SfaU, as vicU as frms tbetr ma£y Siyie &£ 
AnbiteSfuret —Medicine ,—the ' 

l^tvoticn of the ancient Indians to bota¬ 
nical RefcarcbeSf induced an mfimate Ac-- 
quaintance 'ii>Uh that Branch cf the Science, 

— The NeceJJitf of pr&oiding Remedies againjl 
the Bites of Serpents^ and other mxious Rep^ 
tiles abounding in India, promoted their far~ 
tber Progrefs in it. — The Sanfcrtet Trea-, 
tifes on Medicine conffl principally of Re¬ 
ceipts prejermed from Age to Age^ and care¬ 
fully banded down from Father to Son ,— 
The ancient Indians proved to have been not 
ignorant of Anatomical DiffeSlions, though 
regarded with Abhorrence by the modern 
Brahmins. —- Lew State of the Science among 
the latter. — Chemistry, — a Kntmkdge of 
this Science^ ejfmtially important in various 
Branches ef^ Indian ManufaAures ; proved h 
/AfiV Agnee-Astra, or Ftre-H'eapons ufed in 
BattUi as well as other warlike Inflrumems 
employed by a People wboje fecond Tribe is 
etnireiy military, 

T IIE doarine that aflVrta the derivation of 
all the nations of the earth, however 
widely and yarioufly difperftd, from one grand 

parent 
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parent flock, according to- the hypothefis 
adopted throughout thefe volumes, —* a doc¬ 
trine equally confonant to the voice of Scrip¬ 
ture and the annals of India, — implies that, 
in the remote period previous to the difper- 
fion of the human race, they nfed, in com¬ 
mon, one primaeval language, radUatly the 
fame, and, at the confufion of Babel, only va¬ 
ried in the mode of its pronunciation j in other 
words, that it was a confufion of the lip, and 
not an alteration of language, which took 
place on that cataftrophe j a labm! failure, 
as Mr. Bryant judicioufly exprefles himfelf,* 
which, in effeft, proved fuflictent to fruftrate 
their impious deCgn in rearing that mighty 
fabric. The vefliges of this primordial lan¬ 
guage, in every dialect of the ancient world, 
are clearly traced in the elaborate work of 
M. Court de Gebcline i and, ihough Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, in one of his later diflsrtatlons.'f* 
Teems to doubt tlie cxillence of the remains 
of this unlvcrfal language, yet, in various 
preceding cflays, that great Unguift unequi- 

■ See Anelylu of Andeni Myllnk^, vqI. ri. ]!> %o, 

I On tlie Ongifi of ilie runHiM of Niflow, ifl ill* tlwf'l 
lunie of A&itic Refcmclie*. 
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vocally aficnted to the prevalence of one pri¬ 
mary tongue throughout the early branebea 
of the Noachic family, referring even the 
fublitne invention of letters, and the origin 
of aAronomy itfelf, in which fcience it ap¬ 
pears extremely probable the cclcAial afte- 
rifms were firft defignated by the letUrs gJ tht 
to the children of Ham in Chal- 
dxat and his difcuflion on this important 
fubjeff, though it fomewhat claOics with the 
fubfequent aflertion alluded to above, is given 
in thefc words. ** The Sanlcrcet language, 
whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
ftrufVure» more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quilitely refined than cither, yet bearing to 
each of them a Aronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could pofilbly have been produced by 
accident I fo Arong indeed, that no philol(^r 
could examine them all three without be¬ 
lieving them to have fprung from fome com¬ 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer cx- 
iAs, There is a fimilar rcalbn, though not 
quite lb forcible, for fuppofing that both 
the Gothic and Celtic, though blended with 
a very dllFerent idiom, had the fame origin 

with 
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with the Sanfcrett j and the old Pcrfian might 
be added to the lame family. 

“ The cbaraflers, in which the langaagcs of 
India were originally written, are called Na- 
gari, from Nagar, a ri/y, with the word 
Deva fometimes prefixed, becaufe they are be¬ 
lieved to have been taught by the Divinity 
himfelf, who preferibed the artificial order of 
them in a voice from heaven. Thcfe letters, 
with no greater variation in their form, by the 
change of ftraight lines to curves, or con- 
vcrfely, than the Cufic alphabet has received 
in its way to India, are ftill adopted in more 
than twenty kingdoms and Hates, from the 
botders of Calhgar and Khoten to Rama's 
Bridge, and from the Scendhu to the river of 
Siam 1 nor can I help believing, although the 
poliflied and elegant Devanagari may not be 
lb ancient as the monumental charafiers in 
the caverns of Jarafandha, that the fijuare 
Chaldalc letters, in which moft Hebrew books 
are copied, were originally the feme, or de¬ 
rived from the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian charafters; that the 
Phcnician, from which the Greek and Roman 
alphabets w'cre formed by various changes and 

A biverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be 

O + little 
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litile doubt j and the inlcnptions at Canarah 
feem to be compounded of Nagari and 
Ethlopic letters, which bear a cioie relation 
to each other, both in the mode of writing 
front the left hand, and in the fingnlar man¬ 
ner of conncfting the vowels with the conib- 
nants.”* 

The idea of the Indians, as detailed above. 
Is cxaftly conformable to that of Plato, and 
of many Chriftians, who ruppofe the firft 
knowledge of letters to have been the refolt 
of divine infplration, of Dtva Nagari, 
We may remark, too, that, according to the 
above dccifioo, the Cuthic, or Chaldaic, al¬ 
phabet is the bails of all others j and thus 
again docs Indian literature, in a ffnking 
manner, corroborate the Hebrew records, 
the moft ancient copies of which are written 
in luch a fimple unadorned charaAer, as in- 
conteftably proves their high, if not unrt- 
vailed, antiquity j in other words, that they 
were written in the language fpoken by the 
Noachidx. Diodorus Siculus, in faft. a6tually 
aferibes the invention of letters to the Sy- 

* Alktie Refcuxto, raLL p.42^ 
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riansi* that term being underftooci, in its 
more extended fenfe, as often ufed by the 
ancients^ to include Chaldaea and Afryria, in 
particular by Pliny, who refers letters to the 
AfTyrians j and the oldell Syrian and Phoeni¬ 
cian letters arc allowed to have been the fame. 

That is the peculiar charaftcr vvhich Mofcs 
is thought to have ufed in writing the Pen- 
• tateuch; and it is that in which the Sa. 
maritan, the oldell extant copy of it, is 
compofed. 

The Phoenicians, afterwards emigrating' nn- 
der Cadmus, carried letters into Greece j and the 
linking refemblance, both in form, found, and , 
arrangement, of the latter, with the former, in* 
dubitably cftablilhes their origin, But, if they 
were not fu^cient of themfelves to demon- 
ftratc the Oriental origin of letters, an irre- , , _ 

fragable proof is derived from the clrcunt- ' ‘ . ^ 

Hance of the Greeks having retained, with - ‘ y 

very little variation, the original names of | 

the letters thus imported into thejr country j 

from Phoenicia. From Greecij, the Pelafglc ' 

colonies carried the Cadmxan letters into 
Italy j evidenced alfo by the la me refcmbfing ^ 

* Djodonu SkaliUi Iib. ** 
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circumflances of fabrication^ arrangement^ 
and found. 

At what a remote asra. Indeed, iettin were 
uicd in AOyria maybe deduced from the account 
fent to Arlflotlej from Babylon, by CaUiflhcncs, 
concerning the feries of aftrononucal obferva- 
ttons prefcrved by the priefts in the temple of 
Belus,* and reaching back for a period of 
1903 years from the time of its conqueft by 
Alexander. Now Alexanders invalion of 
Babylon happened about the year, before 
ChriH, 330, which makes the period, when 
thofe obfervations commenced, to have been 
little more than a century after the flood. 
They were written or engraved on bricks, 
burnt in the fun, which was probably the 
earlieft rude tablet of the graphifl, though 
afterwards he committed hU thoughts to ^e 
more durable fubltance of marble, brafs, 
and copper. Thus, according to Jofephus, 
if any confidence tan be placed in his report, 
the Pillars of Seth recorded the predi&ion of 
an inundated .world; the flupendous fculp- 
tofcs, on what are called the ws/tm moun~ 
taint of Arabia, are referred to ages of the 


* Petph^r. tpod SimpGcluin in AriAoi. d« CoiOj p. lij. 
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moft icmote antiquity i the triumphs of Sc- 
foftris were biaaoned, in every country whidi 
he conquered, on columns that (cem to have 
been inferibed at once with alphabetic and 
hieroglyphic charadersi and the Hebrew 
decalogue itfclf was engraved on two tables 
of ftonc. The Indians ufed all thefc me¬ 
thods of conveying their ideas to poficrlty^, 
Infcribed pillars and engraved copper^ 
pbtes have been dlfcovered in every quarter 
of the empire; but the tablet in moll gene¬ 
ral requeft among them has ever been tlic 
dried leaf of the palm-tree, many of which 
arc faffened together, in long flips, and com- 
pofe thofc books in which the rubttmc produc¬ 
tions of the Indian mufe have been for fo 
many ages preferved, Diodorus farther in¬ 
forms us, in proof of the cai ty cultivation of 
AiTyrian letters, that Semlramis caufed m- 
feriptions, in the Syriac charatftcr, to be cut 
deep on the mountains of Bagillhan, and what, 
if the account can be depended on, is flilt more 
to our porpofe, that, on her meditated expedi¬ 
tion ettfiwardt flic received kttert written to 
her from an ancient king of India.* 

• Piod.Sic. Itbifl. ph I*", ijp- 

To 
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To return from the confideration of the 
object infcrlbed to the letter dellgnatcd. — The 
general conformity of the molt ancient 
Sanfereet character with the fquare Chaldaic 
letter, in which moffc Hebrew books are 
written, has been already noticed. Walton, 
in the Prolegomena to his Polygloit, has, in 
innumerable inftances, remarW the Ariking 
Cmilarity between the old Hebrew and Periic 
dialed j and, in trnih. Sir William Jones, 
in his DifTertation on the PerJians, has con¬ 
firmed all that Walton advanced on the fub- 
jed, by avowing that the ancient Iranian, or 
Perfian, and the Sanfereet languages are, in 
their original, the fame j tlmt hundreds of 
Parsi nouns are pure Sanfereet, with no 
other change than fticJi as may be obJerved in 
the numerous vernacular dialers of India j 
that very many Perfian imperatives arc the 
roots of Sanicreet verbs j and that even the 
tntxids and ttnfet of (he Perfian verb-fnbAan- 
tlve, which is the model of all the reft, are 
dedncible from Sanfereet by an eaJy and clear 
analogyr* The prefident fartlier adds, to¬ 
wards the clofe of this differtation, that the 

* AlUdc Refetrchcj, vol.lj, p, ji. 
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language of the firft Perhan empire, which he 
proves to have been Cuthite, and the latter 
gavemed by Ciiihite princes, of whom BeSus 
was the head, and the hiftory of al! of 
whom was carried, with the colonies migra¬ 
ting eafiward, to India, was the mother of 
the Sanfcreet, and confequently of the ZeaJ 
and Par^, as well as of Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic i that the language of the A fly ri an a 
was the parent of Chaidaic and Pahlavi j and 
that the primary Tartarian language, alto, 
had been current in the fame empire,* 
This having been the calc, and the fa<^ 
bang proved from an authority fo iilgh and 
Indifjmtable, can vve wonder that the hiftory 
of the ancient world, in the early poll dilu- 
vian ages, as detailed by Mofes, (hould be lb well 
known to the ancient Brahmins, who ufed, 
both in fpeakitig and writing, tlie fame lan¬ 
guage with the patriarchs, and in theii' facred 
books treafured up all the traditional dogmas 
and fubllmc theology of the Noachid®. The 
allegorizing fpirit of their defeendants has, 
indeed, obfeured Its brightnefs and dehl^d 
its purity | but, tear off the mythologic veil, 

• ASuic tutiivchci, voL iL j»£c 64. 
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and the Hebrew and Indian legiflators are the 
Tame. 

On attentively contemplating the charafters 
and fymhoHc figures on the ruins of Iftakar, 
or Perlepolis, the prehdent was enabled to fix 
with precifion on the age of that mafly 
ftru^turc i for, had it been erefted while the 
Hindoo dynafty in queftion, called by him 
Mahabadian and Mahabelian, fate on the 
throne of Perfia, it would undoubtedly have 
been decorated with the fymbols of the 
Hindoo mythology, and with figures refem- 
bling thofe at Salfctte and Elcphanta; where¬ 
as thoic figures have reference Iblcly to the 
Sabian fuperftition, or worfiiip of the fun 
and planets. Confequently they mull have 
been fabricated in a period after the migration 
of the Brahmins from Periia, and when its 
intricate mythology had been purged of its im¬ 
purities by Zoroafter, who fubftjtuted in its 
(lead the fimplc adoration of the folar orb and 
fire as the purefi lyrnhol of the Deity. The 
palace and temple of Ifiakar, therefore, cannot 
be older than about 500 years before Chrift j 
and, with relpefl to the inferiptions engraved 
on them, he is not of opinion that they are 
in reality alphabetical letters, but a fecret and 

facerdotal 
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facerdotal chara^er, which could only be de* 
ciphered by the priefts themfclvcs. Among 
Aofe mins, however, may be plainly traced a 
few of the Tquare Chaldaic letters to which 
he had alluded before, as refetnbllng the old 
Devanagari, before the latter were inclofcd, 
as they am now Oxn in India, in angular 
framet. 

The relation of the old FcHian with the 
jrntlan language being thus clearly proved, 
and the charaders at Canarah having t>cen af- 
' ferted, by the hrd linguift of any age, to be 
compounded of the Nagari and Ethiopic, he 
proceeds to detail his fentiments on the con¬ 
nexion cxifting between the languages of 
two countries fo remote as India and Ethio¬ 
pia ^ he allerts, that the written Abydinian 
language, which we call Ethiopic, is a di¬ 
aled of old Chaldean, and lifter of Arabic 
and Hebrew, known with certainty to be 
fi>, not only from the great multitude of 
idenheal worfs, but (what is a far ftronger 
proof) from the fimilar grammatical ar- 
langement of tihe fcvcral idioms. It is 
written, like all the Indian charaders, 
from the kft hand, to the right, and 
the vowels are annexed, as in Devana¬ 
gari, 
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gari» to the confonantSi with which thcj 
form a TjUabic fyftem extremely clear and 
convenient, but difpofed in a Icfs artibdal 
order than the fyftem of letters now exhibitcr! 
in the Sanfereet grammars j whence be conceit 
ved it may juftly be inferred, that the order 
contrived by Panini or his difciples is com- 
paratlvtly modern j and he entertained no 
doubt, from a curfory examination of tnanj 
old inferiptions on pillars and in caves, whidi 
had been fent to him from aU parts of India, 
that the Nagari and Ethiopian letters had 
at hrlf a dmilar form. 

On this fubjed it is impoiliblc to omit, 
though before partially cited, the additional 
evidence of Mr. Halhed, who, in the preface to 
his Grammar of the Hindodani Language, af- 
ferts the Sanfereetjor ancient language of India, 
generally fpoken before the invafion of Alex¬ 
ander,' to be a language of the mod venerable 
and profound antiquity ; the grand fource as 
well as facred repofitory of Indian Itlcrature, 
and the parent of almoft every dialed, from 
the Perhan Gulph to the China Sea, He is 
of opinion, that the Sanfereet was, in an¬ 
cient periods, current not only over 
India, confidcred in its larged extent, but 

over 
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over ALL THE Oriental world, and that 
traces of its original and general dilution may 
ftill be difcovered in aImo(f every region of 
Afia. He was aftonifhcd to find the fimili- 
tude of Sanicreet words with thofe of PerTian 
and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek i 
and that not in technical and metaphorical 
terms, which the mutuation of refined arts 
and improved manners might have occa« 
fionally introduced, but in the ground-work 
of language, in monofyllablcs, in the names 
of numbers, and the appellations of fuch things 
as would be firft difcrimlnatcd on the imme¬ 
diate dawn of civilization* The refemblance 
which may be obferved in the charaflters on 
the medals and fignets of various diftritts - 
of Afia, the light wlikb they reciprocally re- 
fleft upon each other, and the general ana¬ 
logy which they all bear to the fame grand 
prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
riofity. The coins of Aflam, Ncpaul, Calh- 
meere,, and many other kingdoms, are all 
ffamped with Sanfcrcet charaffers, and moftly 
contain allulions to the old Sanfcrcet mytho- 
logy. The fame conformity I have obferved 
on the imprellion of feals from Bootan and 
Thibet. A collateral inference may likewifc 
VoL* VIL P be 
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be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of 
the Sanfcrect alphabet, fo very different from 
that of any other quarter of the world. 
This extraordinary mode of combi nation Itill 
cxiffs in the greateCl part of the Eaft, from 
the Indus to Pegu, in dialects now appa* 
rently unconnected, and in characters com¬ 
pletely difljmilar i and it affords a forcible ar¬ 
gument that they are all derived from the fame 
fburce. Another field for fpeculation pre- 
fents itielf in the names of perfons and 
places, of cities and dignities, which are 
open to general notice, and in which, to the 
fartheff limits of Afta, may be found mant- 
feft traces of the Sanfcrect/'* 

Thus, deduced from various fburces, and 
flowing through various channels, the ftream 
of argument carries us back to the central 
point whence we originally fet out; that of a 
primaval language^ univcrfatly prevalent a- 
mong the early branches of the family of 
Noah, and diffufed with the firff colonies 
tlirough the habitable world i but, in the 
courfe of ages, as new events arofe, as new 
governments were formed, and as new ideas 

* ittlhcd'i GranuLir oT {Jk Bengal Language, p. 
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poured in upon them, undergoing fuch tna- 
teriai alterations and modifications, as fcarcely 
to leave any veftigc of its origin remaining, 
except the radices of feme principal words 
in every dialed of it, by which the relation of 
the fecenJary to its primary tongue may be 
faintly recogntzccL 

I have hitherto attended fokly to alpha¬ 
betic writing} to letters as the fymbols of 
found, not to thofe of the hieroglyphic 
kind, which are properly the lymboU of 
ideas and objects. The latter appear to 
liavc no connedrion with the Indian alphabet, 
whatever they may have with tliat of the 
old Egyptians or that of the prelent Chinefc} 
the only people, befides the japanefe and 
Mexicans, who now make ufc of fo compli¬ 
cated a lyflem of conveying their ideas and 
peipetuatlng their fcntimcncs^ On the con- 
tideration, therefore, of that particular dais 
of alphabet, there is no occafion that I fhould 
enter in any detail, yet, upon this fubjed-, 
I cannot avoid remarking, that, if the hiero¬ 
glyphic and fyrofaolic character, ufed by the 
Chincle, be no proof of their delcent from 
the Egyptians, upon which ground M, de 
Guignes founded his arguments for fuch 

p a defeent. 
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defccntt by the fame line of reafomog, the 
fyrtcm of the Brahmins, adopted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones himfelf, who inMs upon their 
having originally fprung from a Hindoo 
ftock, is, — I fpeak w'kh rclpedtful fubmif- 
fion to his genius and teaming, — very con- 
fiderably weakened, if not wholly fnbverted j 
for, is it poflible, that, during the gradual mi¬ 
gration of their tribes caftward, and at that 
early period, when the Sanfereet flourilhed in 
its full vigour, that they (houtd have loft all 
remembrance of their native tongue, either the 
vulgar Sanfcreet dialed or the elegant and po- 
liflied Devanagari j and ftionld have adopted, 
in the room of an alphabet already elabo¬ 
rately formed, and juftly diftinguilhed for its 
comprehenfivc utility, its refined correftneft, 
and the beauty of its arrangement, a 
vague and prolix fyftem of i^mbolic cha¬ 
racters compoled of the forms or detached 
parts of the forms of animals and objeC^s, 
inconceivabty intricate in their combinations, 
and infinitely diverfified in their number and 
fignification ? lam aware that the fancy of 
Ibmc learned men has endeavoured to fix a 
hieroglyphic ftamp on many letters of the 
Hebrew, Arabian, and other Eaftern alpha¬ 
bets; 
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bets; a5» for indance^ that in the Aleph^ 
which &gnifies an ox in Phcenkiant Is repre* 
fented the head of the ox i the Beth, which, 
in the Hebrew, imports a houfe, the figure 
of fuch houfes aa are to this ufed in 
Pakltine-Syria, the foundation, the wall, 
and the flat roofj Gimel, the camel, whofe 
tall figure, and long and curved neck, the 
form of that letter appears to reprefent; and, 
In the letters of the Arabian alphabet, the 
arms and implements of the tent of the 
ancient Arab-fliepherd, as his drlnfcing-cup, 
his hunting-horn, fiJS battle-axe, ficc. all 
which fuggeflions, though probably not 
> entirely without feme foundation in truth, 
afford but a weak bafis for the hypothefis 
intended to be erei 51 ed upon it. 

With refpccl to the Chtnefe themfclves, 
once fo proudly vaunted as the maffera of 
Afiatic fcicnce, wete it not for the high 
refpccl, in every acceptation of the word, 
due from me to the decifion of fo diilin* 
gulflicd a cltarafler, to whom the hiflory 
and literature of Afia were fo familiarly 
known, I fhould be inclined, on this fubjei^, 
Hill to adhere to the fyllcm of M. Da Pauw, 
who ftrenuoufly contends that the Chinele 

P 3 are 
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arc the lineal offspring of the ancient Tar¬ 
tar race, who defeended, in wild clans, from 
the ffeeps of Imaos, into the fertile plains of 
this betiigncr region, and confider the great 
refemblance Inftanccd by hlinfelf, in the tkiit 
heardit /mail tyes^ and fal nojes^ of the two 
nations, as evidence nearly incontrovertible. 
Another important objeftion feems to offer 
itfelf in the total difference of the ftrofture 
of the two languages of China and Indian 
the former confiffing principally of mamfyUa^ 
and that of the Brahmins abounding 
with wolds of many Jjllabkt^ and delighting 
in compound epithets that often run through 
half a p3ge. 

To the preceding general remarks on 
Afiatic languages, I lhall now fubjoin fuch 
particulars, concerning the Sanfereet alpha¬ 
bet and language, as may be fufficient 
to afford the reader a proper conception of 
them without entering into the wearilbme 
and difguffing mtnutcnels of a grammatical 
difquintion. The term Sanfereet, according 
to Mr. Wilkins, is compounded of the pre- 
pofition Jajty fignifying completion, and 
Jkritay finifhed. It means, therefore, a lan¬ 
guage exquilitcly refined and poUfhed: but 

this 
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thi'i muft have been the effect of the un¬ 
wearied diligence, and predilection for their 
native tongue, of the Brahtninsj for, it 
could not have been To in the tirft inftance, 
when it bore a near refemblance to the 
Iquaie unadorned Chaldaic character. It is 
alfo, we have obferved, a very compound 
language, and delights in polylyllab!es» 

The mod ancient Phcenician letters, in¬ 
troduced into Greece by Cadmus, were but 
fiiteen in number» about the period^ of 
the Trojan war, four more tetters were 
added by Palamedes; and, many years after, 
Simonides, by adding four othcis, completitd 
the Greek alphabet. The amount of the 
Egyptian alphabet, according to Plutarch, 
was twenty-five; and that of the Hebrew is 
twenty-two. But the Sanfcrcet alphabet 
apparently exceeds, In the number of its let¬ 
ters, all that ever were formed, confifling of 
nolefs than fifty. Of theft, thirty-four are 
confonants, and the remaining fifteen are 
vowels. The Brahmins glory In this un¬ 
common copioulncfs of the Sanfcrect alpba- 
beti but, after all, there is no folid reafon for 
this triumph : of their numerous confonants 
nearly one half are faid to cany combined 

p ^ founds, 
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loundSj and fix of their voweb are merely the 
correrpondent long ones to as many that are 
fliort j which reduces it nearly to a level with 
the other alphabets of the ancient world. 
. Copious and nervous as the Sanfereet is al¬ 
lowed to be, the fiyle of the beft authors is 
Hill extremely concife, fometimes even to ob- 
Icurity i hence the innumerable faftras and 
commentaries on all their facred and fclen- 
tific books j and hence, it may juftty be 
added, the unbounded influence of the Brah¬ 
mins, who explain them as they pleafe to 
their ignorant, but devoted, followersi 
The four Vedas, it is well known, are 
the great ftore-houfe of Sanfereet learning. 
They are faid originally to have been but thrtf 
in number, the fourth being fuppofed to 
have been coinpofed in a period many cen¬ 
turies later than the other three. The argu¬ 
ment advanced on this fubjeft, in the 
Afiatic Relearches, is two-fold. The firll: 
arlles from the very lingular circumfhmce of 
only three Vedss having been rnentioned in 
the moft ancient and venerable of the Hin¬ 
doo writers ^ and the names of thofe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com¬ 
pound-word Ri^ajujhamat that is to fay, the 

Resg 
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Riig Veda, the Tafit/h Veda, and the Saman 
Veda. The fcoond ai^nmcnt is drawn from 
the manifeft difference in the ftyle between 
the fourth, or Veda, and the three 

before named. That of the latter is now 
grown fo obfolete as hardly to be mtelligible 
to the Brahmins of Benares, and to appear 
alrooft a different dialeS of the Sanfcrect, 
wliile that of the former is comparatively 
modem, and may be eafily read, even by a 
learner of that facred language, without the 
aid of a didrionary.* 

The date of thefe venerable books goes fo 
far back into antiquity, and that date is fo 
well authenticated, that, with every rerpeaful 
deference to the opinions of thofe wrorthy and 
pious writers who contend that ALfHAfisTic 
LETTEas originated with Mofes, when he rc— 
caved from God the 7 ‘aiU of the Dccalogtif^ 1 
am unable to fubfcribc to that opinion, though 
I moft readily admit the language, in which 
that decalogue was written, to Itave been the 
oldcll in the world, and probably imparted 
to man by infpiration, but at a much tarlUr 
period. I am bound faithfully to reprefent. 
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fo far as yet unfolded^ the Hindoo fdcncesj 
and, on this fubjc^l, I muft fortify myfclf 
with the obfervation of Sir William Jones, 
whom nobody will accufc, any more than, 1 
^ruft, myrelf, of intended difrcfpc^l to the 
high charaftcr and fundions of the Hebrew 
kgiQator, but who has declared it to be 
his firm belief, aiifing from both internal 
and extcmal evidence, tliat the three prior 
Vedas arc above three thoufand years old 
and, totheYAjusH Veda, in particular, he 
afligijs the poffible a:ta of 1580 years before 
the birth of Chrift, which is nine years 
prior to the birth of Mules, and ninety before 
Moks departed from Egypt with the Ifrael- 
ites.-p The firft promulgation of the In- 
flitutes of Menu, he thinb, was coeval 
with the fifft monarchies elfablidjed in Egypt 
or Afiaj and he remarks a ftrong rckm- 
blancc of them, in point of ftyle and gram¬ 
matical conifrudion, with the Vedas them- 
felves. I Hiall not enter farther into the 
ijueilion, but leave every man to form his 

• Oif tli« AntTciiiitT of ilte intluo Zodu^ in AJiiik Rdc3rdw», 
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own opinion on the fubje£t:; and proceed to 
the confideration of what, by the induftry 
of our learned countrymen, has been gleaned 
from thofc precious fragments of ancient 
Indian literature. 
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Having already, m various parts of thefe 
volumes and the Indian hiftory, treated coil" 
cerning many of the arts and (ciences an¬ 
ciently moft Cultivated in Hindoftanj in par¬ 
ticular their ftyle of architecture, when 
difcourfing on the pagodasj their {kill in 
scotPTURE, when examining the figures of 
Ekphanta j having given the entire hillory of 
their progrefs in NAViCATtow, in an exprcfs 
diflertation on that fubjeift, fo interef tin g to 
Britons, In the 6th volume of thefe Antiqui¬ 
ties j having, alfo, in the Commercial Dliler- 
ration, confidered their mamufactures, and 
the arts more immediately connefted with the 
beautiful produaions of the Indian loonij I 
conceive my duty to the public, on this 
point, already in a great degree fulfilled. 
Their literature and fcienccs open an im- 
menfe field for difenflion, and materials for 
the full inveftigation of them are ftiJl among 
the Indian dtjtderata, I requeft, therefore, 

in 
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in a particular manner, the exertion of the 
reader's candour in perufing the following 
Differtationj as the mine of Sanfcieet litera¬ 
ture has been hitherto but little explored; 
though I rqoicc to hear there are rifing in 
India many able and willing candidates for 
that arduous employ. 


GENERAL PHYSICS. 

In all retrorpci^s opon Indian fcience and 
hlftory, it will be obferved that an uncom¬ 
mon degree of natural biliary is blended with 
it i and, b fa£l, their mythology is a com¬ 
pound of phyfics and mctaphyfics. Eiten- 
iivc, therefore, as have already been our dif- 
quifttions on that mytliology, occafional refe¬ 
rences to it can with diSicuicy be avoided, be- 
caufc, in fad, there Is fcarcely an art or 
fcience which has not its reipective rmmen 
prefiding over it, who is fuppofed to dired 
the labours of the artift and the refearches of 
the fcbolar. Even their theological fpecu- 
latlons are, in a great degree, founded upon 
what they obferved paSlng in the phyfical 
world. They faw a direft tendency in nature 

to 
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to dJJToIution i they therefore fabricated a 
Jinking deity i but* as they alfo obferved a 
power in nature capable of countcraiSling 
that tendency, the fame fertile imagination* 
in confequence, conceived a preferring 
his enemy and antagonift. Hence, probably, 
the true Iburce of that rooted enmity itn- 
memorially fubfifting between the followers 
of Veclhnu and Seeva. Every element is, 
in fa€l, a perfonified Qod; the minerals of 
the earth, and the corals of the ocean, have 
their guardian genii j and a fubtle fpirit per¬ 
vades and preCdes over even the humblell 
tribes of vegetation. 

Much as hath already been laid on the fub- 
jc£t, yet, as it is ever a prominent objefl in 
Oriental literary refearch, 1 commence my 
inquiries with renewed invefHgadons and 
tumraary retrofpedt upon their fyflem of 

ASTRONOMY. 

I have ventured, in various parts of the 
two works before the public, to give a date 
to the Brahmin lyftcm of Agronomy nearly 
coeval with the flood; becaufe, in whatever 

ab- 
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ab-on§^iia1 country their ancedors were fer- 
tied, whether m Chaidaea or Iran, that fcl- 
ence was abfblutcly necefTary to a race of men 
who feem, from the carlicll times, in a pecu¬ 
liar manner to have devoted themfelves to 
agricultural concerns j to a race not “ fleihed 
in blood," or wandering wild over Immenic 
deferts, like the favage tribes of Scythia, but 
who, from their origin, lecm to have affo- 
ciated in aifeflionate tribes, and been united 
by the ftriefeft bonds of domellic tntercourfei 
a race who, for the moft part, exiil entirely 
upon the grains and fruits which the cultiva¬ 
ted earth abundantly produces, and therefore 
muft of conJ^uence be fuppofed intimately 
acquainted with the timei and feafenst the rc- 
fult of aftronomical obfervatlon, moft proper 
for that cultivation. I conftdered that fyftem 
as containing a conliderablc propottlon of 
ante-diluvlan aftronomy, concerning which, 
though all that can be advanced muft be al¬ 
lowed to be nothing l-eitcr than ingenious con- 
je3ure, yet, fince the Indian nation feem al¬ 
ways to have adhered lb clofely together as 
a people, and hnce Budha is faid to hive 
married Ila, Noah’s daughter, It is moft 
probable, that, among them, the reniaiiis of 

tlie 
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the ante-dilavlan fciences flonriflied in a more 
pcrfcfl degree than among the other widdy- 
difperted branches of bl$ family, 

1 have allb ftrenuonOy contended for the 
citiftencc of an older fpherc, containing cer¬ 
tain obfoietc afterifms at prefent not to be 
found in the catalogue of modem conftel- 
lations, as the Phalsena, the isanderhg motb 
night } the Sue'eoth Be noth, or ben md • 
ebukensi the Oblation, and others, alluded to 
by Mr, Coftard in liis Chaldaean Aftrono- 
my.* 

The devotion of the Indians to this favou¬ 
rite fcicnce, in the earlien: periods, is farther 
proved by its intimate conneflion with the 
liiftory of their moft andent fovereigns, who 
ieem all to have been a kind of planetary 
deities i and the reign of the king and the 
revolution of the orb, as has often been be¬ 
fore obferved in thefe pages, to have been 
perpetually confounded in their wild mytho¬ 
logical records. Hence I was induced to 
conlidcr the fpbere itfclf as formed by the 
united wilcloin of the Patriarchs, exhibiting 
to us a rich volume of hieroglyphics, (the 

-* Coflaril flu die ChililiEvi Afirtoenny, p, 67. 
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only mode of defignatlng objctSs and ideas in 
tliofe remote seras,) having an immediate al- 
lufion to the characters and events of the 
greateft importance to mankind j and confe- 
quently in a high degree illuftrative of the 
hi/tory of man in the infancy of human go¬ 
vernment. Aftronomy, indeed, could fcarcefy 
fail of fiourifliing in the highelt vigour during 
the remoteft periods In India as well as 
throughout all Aha, in confequence of the 
decided patronage afiorded that fclence by 
Eaftern fovcrcigns. From the foundation of 
their refpecliye empires, the kings of Chal- 
dsea and India cherifhed and entertained In 
their palaces the wUc men and philofophers 
of their realms j and it muft be owned, in 
return, that aftronomical priefts have m all 
ages been found too fu&eptiblc of royal fa¬ 
vour, and have been but too grateful in re¬ 
paying their klndnefs, by flattering them 
with titles and honours more than mor¬ 
tal. 

With refpecl to the ancient Indian aftrono- 
my, it is a vaft fyftem of cycks afeending by 
no very regular gradations from their Sook- 
la-Pacsha and Creesiina^Paksha, or the 
dork and bright bahes of the moon's orb; 

VoL. VII. O, that 
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that 15 to fay, in plain Englifh, a fortnight, 
to millions of reirolving years, fnnar and fo- 
lar, infinitely diverfified, and alternately cal¬ 
culated by the rules of terrefbial and celellial 
computation. It is an endlefs labyrinth, to 
which the Brahmins themfelves, from the 
lapfe of time and the decay of feience among 
them, feem at prefent to poQels but a very 
uncertain clue; but, through which, as au¬ 
thentic information has hitherto arrived in 
Europe, we have already in great part toiled 
in the firft volume of Indian hiftory. 

Whofoever will call his eye upon a Hin¬ 
doo facred calendar will perceive a molt de- 
cifive proof, how tncelfantly, in the moft an¬ 
cient periods, the Brahmin priefts muH have 
watched the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
All the long train of falls and fellivals ri¬ 
gidly preferibed that fuperftitious nation, in 
the Vidas and other lacrod books, is regula¬ 
ted by the pofition of particular planets in 
the heavens, and the conlequent benevolent 
or malignant afpefts imputed to them by the 
mad votaries of aftrological fclence, which 
then held in chains the wifeft and moft vir¬ 
tuous of mankind, 
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It will be alfo rctnembefed, that the obh- 
gatioQ to obferve thefe rigid falls and thefe . 
ever* ret timing fcftiirals was of no flight na¬ 
ture. The tteniendous faperltitioa that 
enjoined them on the timid Indian was 
implanted in his inmoll foul, or rather 
was inwoven with hia very conHitutiort, 
engrofles the earlleft habits of his life, and 
continues its influence over his late ft. For 
even the moft cafual omilDoii of the mi¬ 
ll utiie of chat holy ritual, he hears the 
thunder of Seeva rolling to overwhelm him; 
or, what is not lefs dreaded than the 
wrath of heaven, he lees htmfelf reduced to 
the forlorn condition of a Charidelah, or 
outcaft, to w'hom the elements themlclves are 
boftilci and for whom neither heaven nor 
earth have any place of fafety or repofe. 
The baneful eftcfls of this entire devotion 
of the Hindoos to die ceremonious Injunc¬ 
tions of their religion are often recorded in 
the page of their hlftory. Undertakings of 
the higheft national importance have been 
abandoned, for £bme idle punitillo of this 
kind, at the inftanc when fuccefs feemed In¬ 
dubitable j and the Mahommedan generals 
taking advantage of feme, to them aufpi- 
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ciotiSt day» when the Hindoo religion foibidi 
the ufe of arms, have marched unrefifted into 
their moft wealthy and beft fortified cities. 
Sonnerjt, in particular, cjcprciEy aflerts this 
faft concerning the Ajdu Pooja, or ftafi 9J 
armi^ which falls in October, and h hotden 
fi> iacred, that, on the day of ita celebration, 
the Hindoo will not take up arms to defend 
himlelf. He acids, that the general of the 
Soobah of tlu Deccan, who befieged Gingy, 
fhofe that day for the aflault, being perfuaded 
the garrifon would not defend the place on 
that day, and he actually entered the garrifon 
without meeting the Icaft refinance.* 

We have feen in Vol, VI. in what very 
remote periods the Indians had navigated the 
great ocean, fince, in the " Inftitutes of 
Menu,” written twelve hundred years before 
Chriff, proviilon is made foe lofi^ incurred 
by adventures at Icai and the circuniftancd 
of its being thus particularly mentioned, in 
a part of the grand legiHativc code, provea 
the antiquity of the commerce as well as the 
danger attending it. Now it is impoffible for 
navigation to be carried on, to any extent^ 

» Swtenri Vofigc., td.L p, ,jj, CikDit. edlttoa. 
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without a knowledge of aflronomical fdence* 
A corre^ knowledge of the pofition In die 
heavens of certain ftars, uncommonly bril- 
Uant, with refpe^t to the earth, was abrolute> 
ly neceffary to the mariner in dire£ting the 
courle of his vcflel over the tracklefs ocean, 
whether to the Ihores of Egypt or Arabia, 
which countries, by the aid of the monfoons, 
they feem immemorially to have vifitedi the 
former, for the purpofe of vending to that 
luxurious people the rich comtnodjties of 
India; the latter, for thofe coll I y fpiccs and 
aromatics which w'cre foreign to their ow’ii 
delicious climate. 

In farther proof of their early proficiency 
in aftronomy, or rather that many intereftlng 
branches of that feience originated among 
them, may be urged, what has already 
been intimated in the firll volume of the 
Indian hlftory, the circumftance of their 
being in poflellion of a table of lvnak 
MANS ioNB, in number twenty-dght, a mode 
of dividing the heavens unknown to the 
Greeks, and which, therefore, could not be 
borrowed from them. All the names of the 
aderifms, and all hooks on ihb fubjeit, 
arc written in pure Sanfereet, and confe- 
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quently muft hnve been long anterior to the 
age of Alexander, when Its purity had de¬ 
clined. Their mode of defignating thefe 
lu^r manllons is by objects and anlmala per¬ 
fectly novel and original, and in the Hindoo 
flylcj Indian conques, faffron, tabors, heads 
of antelopes, gems, pearls. See. The pla¬ 
nets in their fyftem, wc have feen, are all 
perfoniSed, and invefted with appropriate 
drefles and fymbols, and are repreiented ri¬ 
ding on animals, charaftcriiKc of their flow 
or rapid revolution In the heavens. Thns, 
it has been obferved, the Sun is tuounted on 
a lion, to mark the ardour and fierccnefs of 
his beam; the Moon on an antelope, to de¬ 
note the rapidity of her progrefs; Mercury 
on a hawk, a bird whofe Ibarlng wing ex¬ 
plores the higheft region of tether, while its 
nndazzlcd eye gazes ftcdfaftly on the orb of 
day, fhining in meridian fptendouri Mars, 
armed with a fabre, is borne on a warThorle 
through the heavens t Venus, the radiant 
harbinger as well of the opening as of the 
clofing day, is mounted on a camel, an ani¬ 
mal patient and indefatigable, that purfues 
his univearied journey over tracklefs deferts 
and burning fands, early and late, before the 

fun 
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fan rlfcs, and afier k has declined j juplter 
rides on a boar, a flow and fluggifh amtnal, 
the emblem of his tedious revolution ; and 
Saturn meafures round the circumference of 
his vaft orbit ciadted on the back of a heavy 
unwieldy elephant. But of Saturn, or Sani* 
as in the old Sanfcrcct books he is denomina¬ 
ted, there occurs in that fyftem a very curious 
circumflance not mentioned before, and 
which deferves the marked attention of the 
aflronomical ftudent. 

Sani has already been deferibed, from San- 
fcrect authorities, as a malignant planet, and 
he is metaphorically reprefented as ihc 
mavifig child of the Sutt, The Indians 

entertain dreadful apprehenfions concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliatory prayers. 
He is depicted of a blue colour j he has four 
arms; he is mounted upon a raven; and is 
furrounded by two ferpents, whofc inter¬ 
twining bodies form a circle round him,* 

i have already intimated in a former vo¬ 
lume, that the cireU formed around Sani, by 
the intertwining ferpents, was probably in¬ 
tended to denote lus rimg. I have lince had 
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rhe fi^je engraved for the reader's iiifpccliQn 
and dccifion. It is impofilble to afcertain the 
e;(a£t age of the pictured image in the pa¬ 
goda frotp which the portrait was taken; but 
probably both arc of a. very remote age j for, 
the Indian pagodas are not fabrications of 
yefterd^y, nor in their conceptions and de- 
ligns ate they given to frequent viciirttude. 
Now, if Sani were thus defignated in very 
ancient periods, the fail proves that tfiey 
mull, by what means can fcarcely be con- 
jeaured, have difeovered the phenomenon of 
his RING; for, what beltdes could that fer- 
pcntile oval, cnclofing the body of Sani, be 
intaided to reprefem? That'phenomenon, 
however, was not known in Europe till 
about the year i6a8, when Galileo, with tJjc 
firft perfcfl telefcope, difeovered what he 
conceived to be two flars at the extreme 
parts of the planet; but which, in reality^ 
proved to be the ans^ of that ring, the ac¬ 
tual evidence of which was afterwards dc- 
monllrated by Huygens and fuccccding aHro- 
nomers. The arcum(lance is not tlie lead 
wonderful of thofe that occur in the dif- 
cufllon of Indian antiquities and literature, 

1 have lla|cd the fafl, and engraved the 
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image} 1 leave to abler judges the talk of de- 
cilion. 

There is no occafton, however* to trouble 
tlie reader with farther eottjtBures on the 
liigh ptoficicnej in allrotiomy of the ancient 
Brahmins* lince Indubitable proofs of their 
rapid advance in that fciencc are to be found 
in the moft ancient pagodas of Hindoftan* 
all placed with fuch aAronomtcal precihon* as 
with their four Tides conllantly to face the 
four cardinal points. The^ were etcamined 
and found to be exaflly thus lituated by M. 
Ccntil} and in this circumftaitcc they refem- 
blc the pyramids of £g)'pt, probably the 
work of the fame artificers} for, a variety 
of (u£ls tends to ftrengthen the hypothefis, 
that Egypt, or Mifra^Jihan, was colonized by 
the firft Indians. On the roofs too and walls 
of many of thefc pagodas are deeply engraved 
the zodiacal afterirms. Various fets of their 
aftronomical tables, of a very ancient date, 
imported into Europe by learned foreigners, 
have been deliberately invefiigated, and proved 
to give the true afpe£l of the heavens, and 
pofition of the liars, about the period they 
were formed. The tables of TirvaUre, in 
particular, brought to Europe and publilhed 

by 
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by M. Geiitil, merit the moll attentive con- 
lideration. For, the grand conjunction 
which tiiofc tables tend dircCHy to eftablilh, 
of alt the planets, except Venus, in the firlt 
degree of Mesh a, or Aries, w'ith which their 
celebrated aira of the Cah Yog commenced, 
has been found, upon the calculation of the 
ahleft aftronomers of Europe, to be true, 
with the addition of an cchplc of the moon, 
from which their aHronomical time is dated,« 
On an aclua! reirorpcCtive furvey of the hea¬ 
vens, it appears that Jupiter and Mercury 
were then in the fame degree of the ecliptic i 
that Mars was dlHant about eight degrees, 
and Saturn leventeenj and it refults from 
that furvey, that, at the time of the date 
given by the Brahmins to the commence¬ 
ment of the Cali Yug, they faw thofe pla¬ 
nets fucceflively difengage thcmfclves from 
the rays the fun. This is the reprefeata- 
tion of M. Baitiy, that profound and accu¬ 
rate, though, in pobts of theology, faeptica!^ 
ahronomeri confirmed, in every inllance, by 
the Alii more elaborate calculations of tbs'* 

* Le Gendlj tom. L p. i|j» AAnuponik lad* 
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learned Mr. Playfair, profeflbr of aftronomy 
at Edinburgh. While the romantic atid ex¬ 
travagant boafts of the Brahmin chronologcrs, 
io refpea to the epoch of creation, remained 
onrefuted, I Lejtaied to admit this decihon 
of M. Bailly as valid evidence; but the na¬ 
ture of their wild chimeras in aftronomy 
liaving been fince frequently explained in the 
ACatic Refearches, and it being now well un- 
derftood by nrhat kind 0 /yeart their calcula¬ 
tions were regulated, 1 am willing to give 
every due credit to the laborious and learned 
refearches of that profound aftronomer, fa- 
crificed to the guillotine by his perfidious 
countrymen. It is a circumftance not lefs 
aftonifliing, than this its early maturity in 
Htndoftan, that fo little genuine aftronomy 
Ibould at this day ffourifti in that degene¬ 
rate country; and that the modern race of 
Brahmins fiiould regulate their aftronomical 
ftudies by the rules, without knowing the 
principles, that guided their anceftors in cul¬ 
tivating this fublime bpanch of ancient li¬ 
terature.* 


* See Mr. Ftay&ir on the SnhisiiD Altmtcnsy, in 
Ediobtirgli. vol-ii. p. tj6. 
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The epoch of this celebrated aera of the 
Call Yug, which, according to M. BaiUy, 
anfwers to midnight between the lytlv and 
iBth of February of the year 3joz before 
Chrifl, thus fcientihcally adjufVed by learned 
Europeans, may he admitted, becaufe with¬ 
in the limits of the chronology of the facro) 
books that ought to regulate our belief in 
theft: matters; for, the firft of February, 
1790, exa^ly correfponded to the year 4891 
of the Hindoo period of the Cali Yug; con- 
iequently above a thoufand years within the 
Mofaic ®ra of the world. But there is no 
neceflity for our allowing a (imllar latitude to 
wild rpeculations In that Icience which di¬ 
rectly militate againlh it; and this is evidently 
the cafe when thefe tables refer us to obler- 
vations pretended to be made when, ac¬ 
cording to them, the IbUr year conflfted of 
365 days, fx hours, twelve minutes, and 
thirty feconds. In the time of Hipparchus, 
netir two thoufand years ago, that year was 
computed at 365 days, /nr hours, forty*five 
minutes, and twelve feconds. From Hip¬ 
parchus, to the age of Ptolemy, the altera¬ 
tion in the length of the year was noted by 
the latter aftroiiomerj and, from Ptolemy to 

our 
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our own, the decreafc has been flill more 
regularly obfcrfi^cd. By European aftrono- 
iners of the prefirnt day, it is reckoned at 
365 days, five hours, forty-eight miAutes, 
end fifty-five lecontfs, Hence it would 
appear, (fays an ingenious modem writer,) 
that there is a gradual dccrcafe in the length 
of the year; and* if thefe catculations can 
be rdied upon,’' which they certainly cannot, 
** we mu ft conclude that the earth approach¬ 
ed the AiU} that its revolution is thereby 
fiiortened j and that the tables of the Brah¬ 
mins, or at leaft the obfervations that fixed 
the length of their year, muft have been 
made 7300 years ago/’* Retrogreflive cal¬ 
culations have been probably made to fu'it 
that diftant period, but certainly not a£i:ual 
obfervations; fince it aftends fitr beyond even 
the Septuagint date of the creation, which, 
as the moft extended, I fet out with adopt¬ 
ing; and the pofBbllity of the advantage of 
the fcicntific exertions of the ante-diluvians j 
which, to obviate the objedilons of the Iccp- 
tical phltofopher, I have ever been willing in 
a certain degree to admit of, in the cxtcit- 

» of (he p, S(6, ifteiidsfl* 
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iiw furvcy taken, in thefe volumes* of the 
literature of their earILeft poft-diJuvian dc- 
feendantSi 

While 1 am bold to affirm that thefe are 
the chimeras of aftronomers, I will not 
flirink from my duty as the hiftorian of 
the literature of India* by prefenting the 
reader with an account of fome aihial ob- 
fervatlons* made In the mo ft remote seras* 
that can fcarccly fail of exciting aftonifh- 
ment, and may ftrlkc fome prejudiced minds 
with difguff* as if on ibis fubjeS, not 
Jefs than the date of alphabetic writing 
in India, I was determined to oppofc all 
eftablifhed opinions concerning the origin 
and the progreffive advance of fciencc in 
the Eafti but* ma^a e/t veriiai, tt prava- 
Uhit. The evidence is of high authoiity, 
and deferves every credit i and let it be le^ 
tnembered iliac we are difeuffing the lite¬ 
rature of one of the higheft and moft il- 
JuAiious branches of the family of the fa¬ 
ther of the renovated world* 

Pafling by the age of Greek fable* Atlas, 
Chiron* and Mufeus* the mere offipring of 
imagination, the oldeft authenticated Greek 
obfervatloiis of the heavens extend no farther 

back 
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back tiun the age of Thaks, about 600 year! 
before Clirifti and thefe may be well fup. 
pofed, in that infancy of the fcicncc, en- 
tremely rude, Il^^l■ruf^ed in Egypt, that 1 
prince of phllofopliers taught the Greeks 
the true time of the equinox and the ex- 
aft length of the tropica! year. Anaximan¬ 
der flourilhed about fifty years afterwards, 
and is faid to have fi.rft made that important 
dlfcovery, the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
But all this extent of fcience muft have been 
well known to the Brahmins at leaft 600 years 
before} for, the Indian annals, made with the 
requifite prcciOon, record an aftuat obferva- 
tion, that abfolutcly fixes the exaft places of 
the folftitial points and the equinoftial c j- 
lures, in the twelfth century before Chrill} 
and it was by this obfervation that Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones was enabled to fix the age of 
Menu's Inftitutes to the fame century,^ 

From a text of Parafara, an ancient In¬ 
dian aftronomcr. which records the obferva- 
tion, it appears, that, between the pcrio<l 
when he iiouiillied, and Varaha, a moit re- 


• Sir WUriim joncf in A^iic UcfcstrdvH* ^d. H. fr |0Ji 
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cent aftronomcr, who confirms it, and lived 
in the year 491^ of the Chrlllian lera, the 
equinox had gone back 23” 20'j that is to 
fay, the fouihern folftice, which, in Para- 
fara’s time, was in the middle of Aslesqa, a 
lunar manfion, denoting the (l:ars in the face 
and mane of the Lion j and the northern in 
the firfl: degree of DHA^^ISHTHa, a lunar 
manfion, meaning the Jlars in the arm of 
Aquarius j was found, in Varaha's age, to 
be, the former in the firft degree of Carca- 
TA (Cancer), and the latter 'm the firft of 
Macara (Capricorn) i — In other words, 
about 16E0 years had etapfed; and fmee, in 
denaonftraiivc proof of alt this, Sir William 
Jones has taken the trouble to prefent us 
both with the original Sanfrreet text, and an 
exa£l literal tranflatlon of that text, not the 
leaft doubt can be entertained of the truth of 
a ftatement which does lb much honour to 
the learning and induftry of tlie ancient Hin¬ 
doo race. 

The doflrinc of the ieven revolving Ipheres 
through which the tranfmigrating foul mull 
migrate before it can reach the abode of die 
fupreme Brahtnci the circular dance of the 
Brahmins, recorded by Lucian, and called, 

in 
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in Ma. the Raas Jattra, or facred dance, 
imitating tlic revolution of the planets round 
the fun i the politivc aficrtlon of Sir William 
Jones, that the works of the fage Acharva 
include a fyftem of the univerfe founded on 
the principle of attra^ltoftt nnd. the central 
portion of that orb; and, alio, that the 
names of the planets and zodiacal ftars are 
found in the oldeft Indian records;* alFord 
abundant proof, that, if the ancient Indians 
were not ablblutely the inventors of adro- 
nomy, they at leaft had arrived in the ear He ft 
poft-diluvian periods at an unexampled point 
of excellence in that wonderful fcisnce. But 
having, in the firft volume of the hlftory, 
when confidcring the Indian fphere and zo¬ 
diac, entered very much at large into this 
fubjccl i having (hewn the ftriking fimilitude 
between the Chaldean and Indian agro¬ 
nomical fyftem, at Icaft in its great out¬ 
lines j and having in fa£t demonftrated that 
their fphcrcs were the fame, with a trifling 
difference only, in the defignation of certain 
of the arterifms i it is unncceflary for me to 
dwell longer on this head of Indian liteia- 
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ture. I theivfore pafs on to a fubjefl very 
deeply connefled with it, and in any ad> 
vanced flate of the fclence abfolutely nC' 
ceflary to it, 


GEOMETRY, 

On the commencement of the Geograplucai 
DilTertation,* I had cxicafion to obferve that 
the fcicnce of Geometry was, in all proba- 
biUty, invented in India. One reaibn urged 
by me in fupport of the obfervation, but by 
no means the ftrongeft that may be adduced. 
Was the frequent and wide overflowing of the 
great Indian rivers, not only of thofe regions 
where vafl Deltas have been formed at their 
place of ingrefs into the fea, but of thofe in 
the more northern latitudes of Upper Hin- 
doftan, whofe rapid and defolating current, * 
rufhing down from the Hindoo Caucafus, 
bore away the boundaries of the land they 
were meant to divide, and confounded the^ 
property of the aatives. The Nile over- 

* liidtitii tohi, p, u 
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fpre^s with a gentle and gradual 

advance of its fertilizing water?, but the ra¬ 
pidity and overwhelming violence of a tor'> 
rent pouring down from Paropamifus, the 
Gauts, and other high mountain? in various 
regions of India, would not fail to beat 
down and obliterate every barrier which man, 
in the infancy of agricukuie, could ere£i 
againk its rage* and, as the firlt fcttlements 
of his race doubtlcfs took place In the Higher 
Afia, and neareft the region where the ark 
refted, 1 confidcr the long-contefted quefllon, 
whether the Indians or the Egyptians were 
the firft inventors of this fcience, to be in 
confequence very much in favour of the for¬ 
mer. But a Wronger and Hill more coiiclulive 
argument, in favour of the latter pofition, 
feems to be the impollibility of other wife 
exaiftly pro portioning the rate after which 
every individual zemindar, or land-holder, 
was equally in the moil early and the mofb 
recent periods of the Indian empire affdled, 
and which unlverfally depended upon the* 
quantity of ground pofieHed and cultivated 
by him. The ancient clallical writers allert, 
that the tax paid to the government in India 
waa the fourth part of the produce of the 
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foili but« tipon Sanfcreet authority, near 
two thoufand years old, I can aflert that it 
was at that period, and probably prcviouily 
to it, the part only of that produce i 
for, to that purport, iu the Sacontala, does 
the Emperor Dufhmanta decilively expreis 
hlmfelf.* Similar accounts, 1 am aware, may 
be found in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
concerning the mode of collefling the tribute 
in Egypt; but, throughout this work, both 
Egyptians and Ethiopians are conlidered an 
emigrated race, originally Indians, and to the 
parent country, therefore, when cuftoms are 
fo ftrikingly fimilar, the honour of invention 
cannot withJudice be denied. 

As the Egyptians had with immenfe la¬ 
bour dug the vail lake Meeds, and other am¬ 
ple reldivoirs for the waters of the retiring 
Nile againll the period of drought; fo alfo 
have the ancient' Indians formed, by the 
niceft rules of geometrical proportion, in 
every quarter of their empire that required 
it, f^uare ranks of prodigious magnitude for 
the fame purpofe. In their ftupendous ef¬ 
forts In archite£lurc particularly, the triangu- 
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far pyramid, the circle, the fquare, and the 
cone, for ever occur in the internal or ex* 
ternal parts of their temples* And by what 
means was it pofTible for fiich ponderous 
ftoncs, as, for inftance, thofe that crown the 
fummit of the grand portal of Chillambram, 
forty feet long, and five broad, to be railed 
to the altitude of one hundred and twenty- 
two feet, but by the aid of geometry joined 
to mechanics? From what other fouice has 
it arifen that the amazing coIolTal carved 
work and images in Salfette and Eleplianta, 
of ftupendoiis antiquity, are executed ac¬ 
cording to the rules of fuch juft proportion 
as they arc rcprelented to be by Mr, Hunter 
and others who have accurately examined 
them? and that fuch lofty columns, richly 
adorned with mythological fculptures, are 
feen elevated to a vaft height in every pro¬ 
vince^ of Hindoftan ? In refpe-ft to aftrono- 
my. It was abfolutely neceflary that they 
fhoutd be pofiefled of a very ample portion 
of geometrical (kill to fix fo precifely, aa 
they have, the pofition of their pagodas, in 
order that their four fides (hould face the 
four cardinal points j pagodas, many of 
Uicm credted in the remoteft periods of their 
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eonpircj and to fonn thole ancient agrono¬ 
mical tables mentioned abdvc which have 
fo highly cacited the aftonilhmcat of the 
Uterati of Europe. 

It was long fuppoled that the ten nume¬ 
rical charaflers of arithmetic were the in¬ 
vention of the Arabians ; th« nation, how-^ 
ever, only introduced them into Europe, and 
confefs themfeives obliged to the Indians for 
them, among whom they were ixnmemorially 
ufed. A nation, indeed, fo devoted to com¬ 
merce, as the Indians, could not carry on 
their concerns without this aidj and, while 
the polilhed governments of Rome and 
Greece were awkwardly ufmg, for the pur- 
pofe of enumeration, the letters of the al¬ 
phabet, this wife and Ingenious people, by 
the Invention of the figures in queftion, were 
performing, with the utmofl: facility, the 
moft complex calculations. Indeed, , their 
adroitneis in this refpeft has often been the 
admiration of foreigners, as a Banyan mer¬ 
chant, by the operation of memory only, and 
without pen or paper. Is faid to fom up his 
accounts with the greatell accuracy j and 
even the vulgar Indian, with hh fingers, 
drawing the fymbols of arithmetic in the 
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fand, will go, with eaft and celerity, through 
the moft intricate numerical details. The 
art of ready computation was cffentially nc- 
ceffary where the property was fo various, 
where the annual revenues both of the fo- 
vereign and of many individuals among his 
fubje^s were fo immenfe, and where fuch 
accuracy was neceffary with refpedt to the 
number^ ^igbtt and mea^ure^ of the commo¬ 
dities trafficked in. Conneacd with geome¬ 
try and arithmetic is the invention of the 
balance, a fymbol early exalted to the zoffiac 
by the Brahmin aftronomers, and In all like¬ 
lihood alfo the produft of the genius of this 
commercial people. The advance of the an¬ 
cient Indians in mechanic fciencc of every 
kind muft, for the reafons above-mentioned, 
have hecn very early and very greats and, in 
fact, like the venerable fabricators of Stone¬ 
henge and Abury, they leem to have been in 
poffeflion of forae fecrets in that feience 
which have not been tranfmitted to ihelr 
pofterity. 

The lame fpecics of injuaiee that would 
rob ibctn of the honour of Inventing the 
decimal fcalc, the Indians appear to have 
fuffitred In regard to Algeiha, which, 
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though Icng attributed to Arabian inge¬ 
nuity, is the undoubted fruit of Indian ge¬ 
nius j for, various treatifes on this uieful 
Icience, as well as geometry, are alluded to 
in Sir William Jones's DifTcrtation (the lafl: 
which he wrote) on the Phibfophy of In¬ 
dia and, being in Sanfereet, they midl nc- 
qclTarily be of an age far anterior to that of 
Archimedes, the great praAicaI geometrician 
of Greece, With refpeit to the fubliance of 
thefe treatifes, that is IHII among the Indian 
defidemta; though probably this will not 
long be the cafe, if Mr, Davis fhould fortu¬ 
nately have health and leifure to purfue the 
peculiar line of ftudy which he has chofetv for 
his province, and by which he has already 
been enabled fo fuccefsfiilly to elucidate the 
abftrufe mathematical fcienccs of the Brah¬ 
mins. 

The great advance, alfo, which we fhali 
hereafter fee the ancient Indians had made in 
mafic, a fcience in which founds are cxprefTed 
by lines or chords accurately divided and ar¬ 
ranged according to geometrical rules, cjchibits 
an additional proof of their progrefs in this 

• Afiatic aefcKdiei, voLiv, p. Lowleio, qtanmedu. 
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Ipccies of ncceSary knowledge. Bat wliat 
moft of all proves their attachment to this 
fcieiicc, as well as their exalted opinion con¬ 
cerning It, is, that, in their myfterious and 
hieroglyphic theology, they were accuftotned to 
apply the figures and charafters ufed in it to 
illuftrate their ideas of the fandlity and per- 
fcflion of the Deity, They transferred their 
geometrical fpccnlations from body to fpirit j 
and, from meafaring tcrreftrial objects, they 
attempted to define fubje^fs immcafurable. In¬ 
finite, eternal. They compared the Deity to 
a cfacLE, that molV perfect and comprehenfive 
of all mathematical figures, whofe centre is 
every w'here but whole circumference is no 
where to be found} and in allofion to the an¬ 
cient doctrine of a certain plurahty^ which it 
has been demonfiraied in preceding pages they 
believed to cxift in the divine nature, they dc- 
fignated it by the expreffive lymbo! of an equi¬ 
lateral TRIANGLE. Hencc thc winged globes 
that decorate the front of all thc Egyptian 
temples, and the triangular columns in me¬ 
morial of their lacred triad, at the entrance of 
moft of the Indian pagodas. 
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MEDICINE. 

To a minute inTeftigation of the peculiar 
virtues and qualities contained In certain 
plants and herbs the old Indians were natu¬ 
rally incited by the va(t variety and beauty of 
thofe innumerable vegetable productions that 
cover the face of that fertile region. Theft 
in many places grow up fpontaneoully; ma- 
ny, applied to facred uies^ the miniltcrs of re- 
ligion levfrently cheriftied j and many the 
hand of tralEc diligently cultivated for eapor. 
tation. Her rich fpices and aromatics of 
every kind, her coltiy gums, and fragrant 
tiards, of fovereign efficacy in the healing 
art, exceed all calculation in number and 
value. 

Their beauty, number, and variety, indeed, 
could not fail of being mod attentively marked 
by a race, who lived almofl wholly in the open 
air j who ranged through vaft forefta, bare¬ 
foot, in penances and in dlAant pilgrimages | 
or refided in delicious groves; and, if the 
feenes of the Sacontala reprefent them juffly, 
who cultivated in delicious gardens the facred 
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plants of £u/d. Bihat tit® the fandal, 
and other trees, for the fcrvicc of the tern* 
plea. 

The Brahmins in thofe ages exclulively pro- 
felled the medical fcience} and it was abfolutety 
ncccllary for thofe who fublifted on the vegeta¬ 
ble productions of the earth to be well in¬ 
formed of the falutary or noxious quality of 
the roots on which they fed. Their advance 
in this fdcnce, confequently, mull have been 
very gradual: it depended upon long and in- 
tenfe obfervation of the effed on the human 
conllituilon, produced by the different fpe- 
cies of herbs and plants cultivated in the 
garden or growing wild in the field; and 
wifdom, in many inftances, could only have 
been obtained by fatal experience. They alfo 
feduloully obferved the effect of different 
plants upon animals s and as Melampus, a 
Greek, devoted to the concerns of pafforal 
life, from ohfcrving that goats were purged 
after eating the bitter root hellebore, admi- 
niftcred it afterwards with fimilar cffcci to 
man, and was therefore confidered as the in* 
ventor of that branch of the Iciencej fb, 
doubtlefs* the Brahmins, in the boundlefs fo- 
icfts of India, were guided to the ufe or re- 
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jc£llon in phyfic of the various vegetables that 
fpring up fpontaneoufly in that more exube¬ 
rant foil.* The venomous tribes of reptiles, 

beautiful 
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beautiful but baneful, that lurk amid the 
luxuriant vegetation of India, by their at-^ 
tacks upon man. added a ftimulus to their 
rcfcaiclita in this walk of fcience. The bite 
of foine of the Indian ferpents is fo imme¬ 
diately dcftrutVive, that if the herb, benevo¬ 
lently ordained by an all-wife Providence to 
be Its antidote, be not inftantly applied, ine¬ 
vitable death is the refult. In confeijucnce. 
vigilance was redoubled and experiments mul¬ 
tiplied } the plants, injurious or fanative, 
were ckffed in a kind of rude order; medical 
receipts were treafured up in families atetne- 
riter, and handed' traditionally down with 
(crapulous fidelity from father to fon through 
fucceflivc generations. 

It is prefumed. that the boots of medicine, 
at this day in ufc among the Indians, contain 
numerous collcflions of fimilar recipes; 
the greater part of which con lift of antidotes 

tisni learned die arnaf pufRirf i idetn. — That fram dogi. alfo. 
the vlrttfe of pel!i»ry in dilMwng calculi WW diTanTCTei j B«- 
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apinft poifon. In the deadly qualities of 
which the old Indians are recorded to have 
been deeply verfed, and to have often admi- 
niftcred it, though at the fame time they 
well knew how to repel the violence of the 
moft fatal of that clafs of drugs. The 
feigned talc of the propenfity of the Hindoo 
woman to get rid of their hulbaniis by this 
infamous method, and conlequently of their 
being compelled from that caafe to bam 
themfclvcs on the fame funeral pile that con- 
fumed tlxir remains, was probably founded 
on the general perfoafion of the ancients in 
this rcfpc£t» 

The conceptions of the ancients, however, 
in regard to the caufe of this lingular cere¬ 
mony, were undoubtedly ill-founded j for, 
women devote ihemlclves, in India, to the 
confuming flame in cotifcqnencc of the llib* 
lime promifes holdcn out to them for this 
fidelity, even in death, to their hulbands, 
hi the facred Vedas.* The real ori^n of the 
Hindoo law, that permitted the living to burn 
themftlves, and enjoined the burning of the 
deceaied, feetns to have been derived, the 
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former from mythology, on the fuppofiilon 
that the tranfmigrating foul was puriticd in 
its palTage through the elemental Eame i the 
latter, that it prevented the air from becoming, 
as might be conjectured, tainted in that burn¬ 
ing clime by putrefaction. The Indians had 
fufficient ftorc of common as well as fragrant 
%voods to perform this ceremony. The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, whofe country 
afforded but llender fupplies of wood, endea¬ 
voured, by embalming die dead, to avoid 
that dreaded evil. This want of timber for 
building elegant and airy Itnidtures was alfo 
probably the occafion of giving to their ar¬ 
chitecture, and, among other buildings, to 
their fepulchres, that malTy and Indeftruchble 
form, which for fo many centuries has re- 
lifted, and for as many more perhaps may 
refift, the united violence of the fun and 
w'cather. 

As the nation at large was deeply interefted 
in this kind of medicinal rcfe^rch, after the 
invention of alphabetical writing, it became 
equally the bw of Hindoftan as of Greece, 
that remarkable diforders, and their mode of 
trcairacnt and cure, ftioulcl be recorded on 
tablets confpicuoufiy fufpended on the pil¬ 
lars 
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]ars of tlic temple j which, in confequencc^ 
every body was abte to confult, and regulate, 
by the rules there hid down, the treatment 
of the malady with which either himfclf or his 
family were infliiled. The catalogue, in- 
creahng with every age, foon became enor- 
moufly great. The books, which the Hin* 
doos at this day, and the Egyptians anciently, 
pretended to have in medical fclence, were 
probably nothing more than obfervations and 
recipes of this kind carefully collcflcd and 
zcalouOy prefen^ed. 

In all operations where incifion was abfo- 
lutely unavoidable, the ancient Indians, 
doubtlefs, ufed for a time, like other nations, 
indruments made of filiceous fubdances, to 
which the ancients had found out a method 
of giving an edge as lharp as the keen eft 
fteel; for, both Herodotus and Diodorus 
inform us, that it was with an Ethioptc ftone 
the Egyptian phyGcians opened the dead bo> 
dies, and cut out the entrails of thofe that 
were to be embalmed; and with fnarpened 
gints, alfo, they performed the ceremony of 
circumcifion.* 

• Hcrodotoi) -i- Sic UkL p. jpi, 
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A confidcrable portion of the precepts in 
the code of Indian laws has cither an imme¬ 
diate or remote allnfion to the health of the 
four great tribes. Hence their innumerable 
ablutions, their temperare diet, their various 
fafts, lb proper in a country where perfpira- 
tion is abundant, where an ardent fun urges ^ 
and inflames the juices of the blood, and an 
uifiverfal difpoGtion to libidinous pfeaTure 
prevails. The priefts of Egypt, induced by 
limilar motives, equally forbade indulgence in 
animal food and wine^ the frequently pre- 
feribed ufe of caflia, fenna, and other laxative 
drugs, which are indigenous in that country, 
checked at once the fpreaditig of the ele- 
phantialis and the fervour of paffion exalted 
by the beams of a tropical fun. Thus the 
flames that formerly amended in the Egyp¬ 
tian temples at once purified the air and 
Toothed the deity adored. From the vaft 
lakes and other IVagnant waters of the Delta 
alcended noxious vapours, which the facred 
grafs, called Kwipsf, by Plutarch, profutely 
burnt three times, was intended to difperfe. 
The grafs uuifwf, of the Eg^’ptlans, was pof- 
fibly the cos A of the Indians, which was 
ever of the firft note in their herbal facrifices. 
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Herodotas, who is very ample on tliis fubjc^, 
informs us, that the Egyptians purged them* 
felvcs every month, three days fucceflively, 
by vomits and clyfters, to preferve unintcr* 
ixiptcd health.* Their averfion to the rich 
and rancid fiefli of fwme, a fpecies of food 
alfo ftrictly prohibited by the Lcvitical law, 
and inviolably avoided both by ancient and 
modern Jews, as well as the entire abftinence 
of the lacerdotal order from fifii, and ani¬ 
mals accuftoracd to feed on fifli, is doubt- 
Icfs to be imputed to the fame judicious pre¬ 
caution. 

i have frequently obferved that milk, gmie, 
or clarified butter, and rice, drefled and ren¬ 
dered palatable, a variety of ways, by the 
rkh fpkcries of tlie country, formed the 
principal food of the Brahmins and indeed of 
the Hindoo tribes in general. No banquet Is 
effeemed more coftly and luxuriant by thofc 
priefts than a full bowl of frelh cream, 
whofc richnefs they moderate with the dilu¬ 
ting juice of the cooling and h^h*fiavoured 
fruits of that garden of Afia. Hence the 
veneration of the Indians for the bovine 
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fpecles, which ftcms to have originated ai 
well from their gratitude to that nfeful 
animal for the nutriment it produced them 
as from the anxious wi(h of their great 
legiflator to prefcn’c a race fo abfolutcly nc- 
ceflary to the concerns of agriculture^ which 
was to be the conftant employ of the 
fourth part of the nation i and here we dif- 
cQver at leaft’ otjt probable Iburce of the pre¬ 
vailing doctrine of the Metcmpfychofis. This 
rooted veneration both of the Indians and 
Egyptians for the. fame deified animal was 
the occafion of the former giving to the 
rock, through which the Ganges rujhes in¬ 
to Hindoftan, the imagined form of a cow, 
whence Its geographical name of Gakgotri, 
tbe Gm*s Maith j and caufed the fpot where 
the Nile feparates, at the point of the Delta, 
to be denominated Batk-el-Bakari, tbe ^ 
Cbtt’V Bttiji a very rcmarkabls fa<5t, and 
fcarcely poffible to be accounted for on the 
fcore of mere accident. 

With all this ftudious care of the legifia- 
tor to prevent difeafes, fince they are the 
lot of fuffering humanity, dileafcs would at 
times the Hindoos with as much 

inevitable certainty, though, piobaWy, from 
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their temperate habits, \rith far lefs vialeitce, 
than their Matic neighbours. 

It cannot be fuppofed, indeed, that, in a 
climate where rice and vegetables compolc the 
uniform diet of the people, many acute dif- 
eafes could have occurred In the pra^ice of 
the phyiician \ and thofe that did occur were 
probably cured by dietetic medicine, beyond 
which the knowledge of mankind, in the 
very early ages to which 1 allude, cannot 
be prefumed to have greatly advanced. The 
whole extent of the (cicnce, at that time 
known, feems to have been confined to the 
life of medicines that ivere either of an 
emetic, purgative, or diuretic, nature. Thus, 
among thofe of a purgative fort, are reckoned 
the MiraboIatUy which are preferibed very ge¬ 
nerally and abundantly in calcs that require 
it. As a fovercign ftomachic they give the 
infufion of a reed, on the Malabar coad, 
called Crecatt, a plant refembling the Cen- 
taurus Major: it has an extremely bitter 
tafte, and is confidered as a great promoter of 
digeftlon. In this light they alfo cflecm the 
nut of the Arcca, mixed with chunam, a 
kind of lime burnt and made of the ifinelt 
fhclls, of which they untverMy take very 
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targt quantities. But what fhaU we think of 
a race who infift on the cooling virtues of 
pepper^ and give large dofes of it in a bUrn* 
in.g fever? Among provocatives, they have 
always fet a very high value on the invigora¬ 
ting root of ginftng, and others of fimilar 
quality, and have been but too happy in 
finding out a great variety which need not be 
here enumerated. For fluxes of blood, which 
are not uncommon in this climate, elpecially 
in the autumnal fcafon, the Brahmins have dif- 
covered a very fimplc, but, as they aSirm, a 
very efficacious, remedy; it confifks in a re¬ 
gimen limited to rice alone, flewed dry, to 
which they afcribe a quality highly abforbent 
of the acrimony which occafions the difordcr. 
by way of drink, they allow only water, cor- 
reffed by a very moderate quantity of cinna¬ 
mon Of cafiia Ugnora. 

If we may judge from certain cuftoms now 
prevalent in India, and recorded by modern 
travellers, jin was alfo not unfrequently ap¬ 
plied in cafes where the aid of the phyfician 
was necelTaryi for, at this day, in‘violent 
ficknefs, purging, and contortion of the in- 
tcftincs, they apply to the feet plates of bum- 
' S 3 m 
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fng; iron, which arc faid rarely to fail of the 
intended <iFe£k. 

The cxpreiTed juice of particular roots ami 
vegetables, known by experience to poffefs ei¬ 
ther of the qualities above-mentioned, eme¬ 
tic, purgative, or diuretic, was freely admlntf* 
tered to the patient who required it. With rc- 
fpe^l to Internal difeafes, when they did 
happen, their flender experience in the deeper 
branches of the healing art, added to their 
general, I do not fay tofa/, ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, rendering them utterly inadequate to 
the management of them, they rcligned the 
patients alHifted with them to the care of the 
gods, by whofe immediate lefentraent againft 
their crimes, it was firmly believed, they were 
incurred. In dKeafes of this deTperate dais re- 
courfe was had to eameft fupplication and obla¬ 
tions, often of the moft cofUy kind, in hopes, 
by them, to appeafe the wrath of the oflFcndcd 
deity. The Brahmins, who, on theic occa- 
dons, found it neccBary to fubllitutc juggling 
for Icience, relbrted to the moft powerful 
charms to evoke the evil d:emon, and incan¬ 
tations the moft awful were the immediate 
prelude either to a Ipecdy recovery or a rapid 
exit,. In confidcring this early ftage of the 

' fdcncc. 
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fciencc, it Ihonld not be forgotten that 0* 
dours. ftfongly aromatic or ofEenfively fe¬ 
tid, had their Ajarc in the pra<ftice of the 
Hindoo phyfician j and certain precious ftones, 
of the more coftly kind, worn as amulets, 
were not fuppofed to be without a fovcrcign 

virtue in the cure of dtfcales. 

War, to which the Rajah or military tribe 

had a natural and authorized propcnfity, and 
reguladuiis for the conduft of which, in all 
the numerous branches of that fciencc, which 
confequently prove their early accjaainiance 
with it, engage a large part of the Hindoo 
code, could not have been carried on, cfpe- 
cially with fuch inftruments as the battle- 
axe, and others then made ufc of, without 
dreadful laceration of the human frame; 
and it would be too cruel a rcfleJtion 
on any race of men, however abhorrent at 
the fight of blood, to fuppofe the unhappy 
vlftlms would be left to pcrifli without an tf- 
fon to ftaonch the ftreaming. wound whentc 
Ufc was iirdlng* In thefe calcs, the applica¬ 
tion of bandages, with the addition of cer¬ 
tain leaves or roots hruifed or Aeeped in bal- 
famk oils, or unguents farmed of the 
vulnerary herbs, were all that could be etn- 
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ployed by a race of men, who, from fu- 
perftitious principles, arc fald In general to 
have avoided, as much as ppffible, the ufe of 
the lancet, and even to this day to con¬ 
tinue entirely ignorant of anatmical 
(icm* 

Hovi'cver inferior the knowledge of the 
Hindoos in the pra£Hce of the more intri¬ 
cate branches of medicine, their early re- 
fpecl for the proFriHon is evident, by theif 
makuig a phyfician, by name Danwantara, 
one of the fourteen rclnus^ or precious things 
recovered from the ocean after the deluge; 
and from their moft ancient medical book, en¬ 
titled Cheieca, being believed by them to be 
the work of 5 eeva, That deficiency of know¬ 
ledge, however, is by no means an afeer- 
tained faft, but rather the contrary; for. Sir 
William Jones declares that he had hirafelf 
feen Indian prefcriptions taken from their 
ancient medical treatifcs, one confining of 
and another of ingredients j 

but fuch Gompofitions, he adds, arc always to 
be fulpeflcd, lince the effect of one ingre¬ 
dient may defiroy that of anotlieri and it 
vrerc better to find certain accounts of a 
Cngic leaf or berry, than to be acquainted 
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vnth the moft elaborate compounds, unlds 
they too have been proved by a multitade of 
fuccefsful experiments. ** The noble dcob- 
ftruent oil extracted from the Eranda-not, 
the whole family of Balfams, the incompara¬ 
ble ftomachlc root from Columbo, the fine 
alhnngent ridlculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoi 5 Hon of an In¬ 
dian plant, have long been ufed in Afia; and 
who can forctcl what glorious difcoverics of 
other oils, roots, and lalutary juices, may yet 
be made?”* 

In another place he acquaints us that in¬ 
finite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various medical books in Sanfcrect, 
which contain the names and deferiptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their uies, 
difeovered by experience, in curing diforders; 
and there is a valf colle^Uon of them from 
the Chcraca, above-mentioned as the work of 
SiEVA, down to the Rogatiirupana and the 
Midana, which are comparativeiy modern. 
Of medicine, however, fyftematically formed 
into a fcience, he forbids us, after all, to ex- 
peft finding any ancient treatife whatever, 

• Afiaik KcrcsRhci. rol. 1. p>469i Lendoa, 
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perhaps, in all the Oriental world 1 what in 
time may be diCcovercd will be a mere cmpi> 
rical hiflory of difeaf^ and remedies as now 
pracHfed In India and the grcareft part of 
Alia by Brahmins and Mahomedaiis.* 

In many of the medical purfuits of the 
Indians, a certain degree of chemical know¬ 
ledge was eflentially nccellary, and the fame 
fdentific fkill by which llicy were enabled to 
catraft the colour from Indigo, fandal, and 
other vegetable produSions, to give the vivid 
dyes to their nianufaflured cottons, woold 
doubtlefs direct ihctr efforts in ertrafting 
the virioes of thofc rich botanical and mi¬ 
neral treafarcs which their country in fuch 
abundance produced for the more impor¬ 
tant parpofes of health. Their chemiftry, 
however, opens an immenfe field for dif- 
cufUonand, on that account, I forbear 
going at any length into the fubjeft, till it 
comes regularly before ns in this review of 
Indian literature. What I {ball have to obfenr 
upon it will merely concern the fcience under 
conlideration, and as it is conne^ed with a, 
fubje^t extremely Intercfting, but very much 

* ASatk Reftiirdiest voI.ir« 
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mifconccivcdi 1 mean, whether in rcaUiy 
anatomical diffeBimt have always been looked 
upon with that hoiror with which they arc 
now regarded in India* 

I fhall commence the concifc ftrifturcs, 
which I have at prefent to offer on the fub- 
jed, with obferving, that, though from the 
general flow advance of mankind in intet- 
ledual improvement, we ought to be ex¬ 
tremely cautious of conceding too much 
even to Indian ingenuity i yet it cannot be 
denied, tiiat, the mine of knowledge once 
fprung, that curious and docile race ardently 
and vlgoroufly purfued theirinveftigations,and 
penetrated that mine to the pnofoundeft depth 
their limited means of refearch would allow 
of. Hence, probably, a very few ages clap- 
fed before the combination of a thouiand in¬ 
cidental circamftances led them to become 
gradually acquainted with the two grand pil¬ 
lars of all genuine medicine, — anatomy anti 
chemiftry. The offering up of human vic¬ 
tims to Cali, the fable goddefs of India, and 
their blood'in confcquence profufely Ihcd by 
the ancient Indians in the Naramcdha fi- 
crifice, a pra£lice forbidden the modem 
Brahmins, though fometimes praCtifed, even 

at 
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at the prefent day, by tbe military tribes, 
more familiar to fanguinary inftitulions j 
that dreadful rite, I fay, could not fail of 
making them fpeediiy acquainted with the 
anatomy of the human body. Their having 
been anciently atcuftomed to thefe oblations, 
from their prefent horror of human and 
beliial daughter, which commenced with the 
avatar of Buddha, who forbade them under 
the fevereft penalties, was once ftrenuoiifly 
denied; but more familiar acquaintance with 
the Sanfereet language, and their original in- 
flitutions, obtained at Benares itfelf by learned 
Oricnialifts of our own nation, have placed 
the matter beyond all doubt; and the fubjc<5t 
has been already amply canvafied in preceding 
volumes. It was on this account that I hefi- 
tated in fpcaking dcdfively when difeourfing 
concerning their advance in anatomical fcience. 
But, if doubt Ihould Hill remain, let him that 
belitates attend to the Rudhiradbyaya, or 
fanguinary chapter^ in the fifth volume of 
Afiatic Rc fcarches, tr an Hated verbatim by 
Mr, Blaquierc from the Calica Purana, 
and he will not fail of being convinced of 
the addiction to this nefarious crime of the 
ancient, whatever may be tlic placid charadter 

of 
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of the modern, Indian. No precepts can be 
conceived more exprelsi nor indeed more hor* 
rible. than thofe which the text of this tre¬ 
mendous chapter enjoins. 

*' By a human facrifice, attended with the 
forms here laid down, Pevi, the goddefs 
Cali, is pleafed one thoufand years, and, by a 
facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufend 
years. By human flcfli, Catnachya, Chandi- 
ca, and Bhairava, who affume my fliape, are 
pleafed one thoufand years. An oblation of 
hlood, which has been rendered pure by holy 
texts, is equal to ambrofia> the head and 
flefh alfo afford much delight to the goddefs 
Chandica. Let, therefore, the learned, when 
paying adoration to the goddefs, offer blood 
and the head j and, when performing the fa* 
crificc to fire, make oblations of flefh. 

“ Let the performer of the facrifice be 
cautious never to offer bad flcfli, as the 
head and blood are looked upon by thcmfclvet 
equal to ambrofia. 

•* The performance of the facrifice with a 
Chandrahafa, or Catri, (two weapons of the 
axe-kind,) is reckoned the beft modcf and 
with a hatchet, or knife, or faw, or a fangcul, 
the fecond beff; and the beheading with a 

hoc, 
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hoe, or Bhallac, (on inllrument of the fpade- 
kind,) the inferior mode. 

“ Let not the learned ufc the axe before 
they have invoked it by holy texts, which 
have been mentioned heretofore, and framed 
by the learned. 

“ Let the facrificcr fey, Hranu Hriag, 
Cali, Cali, O horrid-toothed goddcfel eat, 
cut, dcllroy all the malignant, cut with this 
axe; bind, bind} feize, fcizci drink blood j 
fpheng, fphengi fecure, fccure. Salutations 
to Cali. 

•* Let the face of the victim be turned to¬ 
wards the north, or die let the facriheer turn 
his own fac^ to the north, and the victim’s 
to the calt. Having, immolated tlie vidim, 
let him without fail mix fait, as before- 
mentioned, with the blood. 

** The vefiel in which the blood is to be 
picfented is to be according to the circum- 
Itanccs of the offerer of gold, hlver, copper, 
brafs. Of leaves fcwed together, or of earth, 
or of or of atiy of Utc fixcics of 

wood ufed in iacrificcs. Human blood muff 
always be prefented In a metallic or earthern 
vefiel j and never, on any account, in a vcf- 
fcl made of leaves or fimilar fubffance.'' 
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Again, it is ” Let a butnan viflim 
be lacrificcd at a place of holy worlhipi or at 
a cemetery where dead Ixxiies are buried. Let 
the oblation he performed in the t>art of the 
cemetery called Hercca, which has been al¬ 
ready deferibed, or at a temple of Camachya, 
or on a mountain. Now attend to the 
mode. 

** The cemetery reprelcnts me, and is called 
Bhairava^ it has alfo a part called Tantranga: 
the cemetery mulV be divided into thefe two 
diviGons, and a third called Heruca. 

The human vi^m is to be immolated in 
the call divilion, which is &crcd to Bhalrava i 
the head is to be prelcnted in the fouth divi< 
fion, which is looked upon as the plate of 
fculls lacred to Bhalravi; and the blood is to 
be prefented ln,the weft dlvihon, which is de¬ 
nominated Hcruca. 

Having Immolated a human Tiflim, with 
' all the requifite ceremonies at a cemetery or 
holy place, let the facriheer be cautious not 
to caft eyes upon the vi<ftif». 

On other occalions, allb, let not the lacri- 
ficcr caft eyes upon the vl^fttn immolated, 
hut prelent the head with eyes averted. 
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'* The vi^iim muft be a pcrfoa of good 
appearance, and be prepared by ablutions and 
requillte ceremonies, fucli as eating consecra¬ 
ted food the day before, and by abftinence 
from dcih and venery, and miili be adorned 
wich chaplets of flowers and bcfoieared with 
fandal-wood.”* 

The early addiction, of the Indians to thefe 
fangulnary rites, thefe nunutc injundlions as 
to the mode of facrificing the human victims, 
and the augnrles deduced from them, being 
thus fully demonftrated to have taken place 
from the Puranas, the books holden moft 
iacred among them next to the Vedas,— 
to fay nothing of what they tnuft infalli- 
hly have learned from the lame conduct 
In regard to bellial facnficcsj for the re¬ 
gulation of which, very minute and cir- 
cumflantia] precepts are given in the fame 
thaptcr i — after thelc authentic ftatetnents, I 
fay, it is impodlble to give credit to tbofe 
w1k> afhrm that their ancdlors were 
totally ignorant of the internal llrufVure of 
the liuman body, and that a race, fo curious 
tn their refcarclies into natural hillory, were 

• A&uk RclciKhcs, wf, V. 
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unacquainted with thofe anatomical difieftlons 
which are ib indirp^fably necefTary tn the 
judicious ad mini Oration of internal medicine. 
The llint'ftones/ before-mentioned, with their 
extremely keen edges, might, in the infancy 
of anatomical fcience, be fufficient for every 
purpofe of this kindi but under the next 
head it will be ihewn that njetallurglc opera¬ 
tions, alfo, were in fuch early periods prac- 
tifed among them, that there was no nccdlity 
for their continuing to make ufc of thofe 
rude iollruments in furgery beyond the firll 
or fecond century after the deluge. In the 
preceding quotation, facrificing-inllruincnts of 
the ^;tff-kind, the hatebetf the Jh^t and the 
are repeatedly mentioned. Thefe could 
not have been fabricated without the cxer* 
tion of chemical fcience by the procefs of 
fire, and hence it is at leall demonllrated 
that they muft have been accuftomed, at 
the early period when the Puranas were com* 
pofed, to the method of fluking ineteilkt as 
well as of compounding ter&aceeuif fubdan- 
ces. 

To place the fubje£t in debate beyond the 
poflibility of future dlfpute, I fhall fcicft a 
palTage from the Eflay on the Philofophy of 
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the Indians, the Jafl publicly delivered by the 
only jjcrfon who has ever read, in the origi¬ 
nal, the iublime Vedas of India, the dill ant 
date of whofe promulgation has already 
been alcejtaincd. ” In the Veda itfclf,*' fays 
Sir William Jones, ** I found, with sjiem^~ 
vsentf an entire XJpamfl^sd on the internal 
parts of the human body; with an enume¬ 
ration of nerves, veins, and arteries; a de- 
feription of the heart, fpleen, and liver j and 
various difquifuions on the formation and 
growth of the fcctus."^ This muft be conli- 
dered as abfolutely dedfive of the queftionj 
and all that is left us is extreme aftonifhment, 
with the prefident, at the great and total 
change that has taken place in the manners 
and fentiments of a race, which, in all other 
refpeds, arc as immutable as the laws of the 
Ferfians, their ancellors. 

But though from the early ufe, among 
the Indians, of weapons fabricated of 
and freu, as recorded both by facred and 
profane writers, and from the equally un¬ 
doubted ufe of ipetallic inflruments in fur- 
gery, it is indubipble, that, in tlie moA 

» Aiiitic Rr&inhn, fOl.iv. p. 167. 
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ancient periods, that branch of chemical fei- 
cnce was known to them which has relation 
to the fufion and compounding of metals, 
1 tliink it fcarcely credible that. In the early 
times to which I allude, they had advanced fo 
fer in that fcience, as to apply preparations of 
the various metals to medicinat purpofes. No 
proofs, at Icaft, of any fuch fa£t, have as yet 
been exhibited, and the queftlon, therefore, 
with refpe^ to India at lead, mull remain 
undecided till the Brahmin books on the fub- 
jeft have been more deeply inveftigated. On 
the other hand, we are unable to reconcile to 
rcafon or tradition the judgement pronounced 
by Lc Clerc, and the authorities cited by that 
learned hillorian of this fctence, that nothing 
of this kind was known till fo kte a period 
as the age of Paracelfus. The contrary is 
evident from an infinite variety of paflagcs 
fcattered up and down in the medical works 
of the ancient Greek writers, which the 
learned Mr.Dutens has collefled together un¬ 
der the head of Medical Chemlllry, and to 
which i to refer the inquifitive rea¬ 
der.* 

• iiiu» ibc Lnntmg cf iKc Akiciik, 
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There remained enough, otherwife, to be 
done by the Oriental ftudenti for, nature* as 
before obfersred, has Hored India and its 
neighbouring territory with an Infinite variety 
of the noblefi natural productions that enridi 
the Materia Medicaj and* for thedlfcovcry and 
trial of their virtues, as well as the extr^on 
of their balfamic oils and cflcnces, we are pri¬ 
marily indebted to the laborious invefti^rion 
and patient toil of the ancient Brahmins- A 
fammary view of a portion only of her trea- 
fures of this kind will convince the reader of 
the truth of tills remark* Her fortits and 
gardens produce us* in high pcrfedlon, caf> 
fia, aloes, opium, rhubarb, the white and 
red faunders, fafiron, turmeric* anacardiuen, 
the amomum, feramum, afiafcctida, bcnzoliij 
and camphor. The gums lac* benjamin, 
gamboge, myrrh, glibanum, fanguls draconis, 
bdellium, Aorax* and innumerable other re- 
fins> are alfo her tribute to the wefiern world. 
Her mineral beds are fraught with the moft 
precious ores and gems j her extenlive fhores 
abound with the ticheff pearls and art covered 
with the fined ambergrisj her very animals 
yield us mulk, civet, and the bszoarsj her 
aromas and fpiccs of every kind furpafs enu¬ 
meration I 
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tncrarion j the pepper, the ginger, the nat- 
megs, the cloves, the cardamoms, the cinna¬ 
mon, the nardos Indicus, and otJief fragrant 
nards, which {he matures in her bofom, and 
fends annually to Europe, to conquer, by effe¬ 
minacy and luxury, the nations who have 
fubdued her ingenious progeny by ruder wea¬ 
pons. 

In what manner and to what particular 
cafes the old Indian phyUclans applied all 
this immenfe treafure of medicinal roots and 
drugs w'e fhall never fully know, lilt their an¬ 
cient treatifes on the fubjeft {hall have been 
effectually explored. But, as it is nccelTary 
to bring this prolonged difeourfe on medicine 
to an end, we {hall conclude with taking a 
fummary view, from authentic {burces of 
information, of the principal dileafes with 
which the Indians are affliCled, and their 
ufuat methods of cure as In praClIce at the 
prefent day, but moll probably derived from 
very ancknt lources of inffrucflom 

On this fubjeCl it muff be confeffol, that, 
however exalted might have been the know¬ 
ledge of the ancient Indians, they have be¬ 
queathed a very {lender portion of it to their 
defeendants, who feem to pradlfe phyfic, as 
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they do afbronomy, bj a routine of which 
they do not underiland the principles. It U 
this ignorance as to the 'theory, and grofs 
abfordity as to the praftice^ of medicine, 
in the prefent race of Brahmins, indeed of 
all the Oriental nations, that has rendered 
European phyficians fo much In requeft 
at the court of the Indian and Mahomedan 
princes; that detained Gemetli lb long at 
the court of Jehan Ghir i and gave an op¬ 
portunity to Bernier to write his interefting 
account of the life and aclions of Aurung- 
zeb, and the voluptuous retreat of the In¬ 
dian emperors at CaBimere. This tatter tra¬ 
veller, with Thevenot, Fryer, and Sonnerat, 
two of them phyftcians, and confequently 
able judges of the fubjeclr, wilt be my faith¬ 
ful guides in the courfc of that furt^y. 

The account of Bernier, however, though a 
phyfician, is, I am forry to add, very fuperf cial 
and unfatisfaflory j it con fills in the enume- 
raison of a few fhott aphorifms, fjmpte, in¬ 
deed, and rational enough, but certainly not 
very profound or feientihe. Thus, in a ge¬ 
neral way, he acquaints us, their books in¬ 
culcate, that one who Is fick of a fever 
Hands ill no great need of nouriihment; and 

that 
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that the main remedy of ail ficknefs is abflU 
nence; that nothing is wotfc for a dlfcaied 
perfon than fiefh broths, nor docs any thing 
corrupt fooner in the fiomach of a feverifii 
patient i and that no blood is to be taken 
away” (which flatly contradias the alTertion 
of their ntyfr" uflng phlebotomy} ** but in cafes 
of great and urgent neceflity, as in phretiitis, 
or inflammation of the cheft, liver, and kid- 
iicys.”^ 

Thcvctiot mentions two methods in general 
ufe among the Indians of curing the bite of 
venomous reptiles of a very extraordinary 
naturei the flrtt is, holding a burning coal, 
as long and as dole as pofliblc, to the wound, 
which draws out the venom by degrees* and* 
what is very lingular, the patient does not 
feel any great inconvenience from the heat 
during the time of the operation. The other 
remedy confifts in the application of the 
Ceifra, or fnakc, ftone. Of this celebrated 
fpecific, the belt are made in the city of Diu, 
and are compofed of the roots of certain 

plants burnt to afhes, which aftics are mixed 
with a particular kind of earth* and then 

• Bernicr^A Voyagci to lodii* vd^ilL p. ftiitioai 
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burnt a fecond time. Of this compolitioOf 
reduced into a pafte, dicy form the Cobra- 
llone of the fi^e of a pigeon’s egg, ft is 
applied in cafe a pcrlun be bit J>y any kind of 
ferpent or viper, or wounded by a polfoned 
arrow, in the following manner: —- they firlt 
prick the wound with a needle till the blood 
flows, and then fix the Hone to it, which 
flicks fall, and remains there till it falls off of 
itfclf. It is afterwards put into woman’s, or, 
if that cannot be had, into cow’s, milk, 
where it purges itfcif of the poifon i and if 
this be not done immediately the flone 
burfls.* 

Dr, Fryer, who was ten ye^rs in India, and 
who, as a phyfician, was certainly a proper 
judge of fuch matters, fp^ks alio of thefe 
fnake^flones. He fays, they are made by the 
Brahmins, and that they are a fure counter- 
poifon to all deadly bites. If the flone ad¬ 
heres, it attra^s the potion, and, put into 
milk, it recovers itfelf, leaving its virutenej 
therein, which is diicovered by its green* 
oe6.+ 

• VoTage uu Iikk* Oticn(. ror,r. fu jiS, 
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This author imputes to the vlcjflltvidca of 
the climate all the variety of difeafes fufFeml 
hy the Indians, Daring the ftcady northern 
monfoon, their fibres are hardened againff the 
ufual dilcafts of the country. In the varia¬ 
ble months, catarrh, glandular IwdHngs of 
the throat, rhcumatifms, and mtcrmltting fe¬ 
vers, arc common among them. In the ex¬ 
treme heats they are afflicted with cholera 
morbus and violent Infiammations of the 
eyes. In the rains, with dreadful fluxes, and 
diforders of the brain and the ftomach: for 
the latter they eat ding, a fort of liquid affa- 
feetida, which occafions them to emit a dtf- 
gufling odour* 

In agues, he lays, they ufe a powder com- 
pofed of a preparation of native cinnabar, 
which is reckoned as Infallible as the Peru¬ 
vian bark among us.* 

In lethargies they adminifter garlic and 
ginger in a menftruum of oil or butter. At 
prefent they ufe not the knife in fcarificaiion, 
but the rind of a certain cauftic nut that 
bums the flrin. The actual cautery is ap¬ 
plied in vomiting, with toofenefs, and in 

• Fr7«r’t TmdU* 
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calentnrcs. They ahhor phlebotomy j but# 
when abfolutcJy neceffary, they make ufe of 
leeches, ufing them iramoderatdy, and often 
putting on a hundred at once, which they 
have not ikiJl to remove, and they adhere 
therefore till they are fatlated, and then fall 
off of thcmfelvcs, by which means the life 
of the exhaufted patient Is often expofed to 
the moil imminent danger.* Their pra^ice 
In fevers is not leis pernicious; for, according 
to Dr. Fryer, they adminUler coolers tifl, with 
the flame of the difeale, the vital heat is aJfo 
nearly extinguilhed; obUinatc chronical dlf- 
eaies are the fatal confequence. Droply, 
jaundice, and cachexies of every defeription, 
attack the patient and make the remainder of 
his life mifcrable- In fevers leis violent they 
content thcmfclves witii adminlilering, in 
abundance, the cooling fruits of the country. 
Thus the fruit of the Anana, or Indian 
pine-apple, on account of its peculiar yet 
pleallng acidity, mingled with a delicious fla¬ 
vour, is valued as a noble febrifuge. The 
refrigerating juice of the water-melon, the de¬ 
licious^ mango, and the fruit of the flacely 

• Fryer'* Tiavrl^ p. iij. 
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tamarlnd-tTce. are all highly eftflemed for the 
fame excellent quality.^ 

For that moflr dreadful of difcatb, bat fo 
common in Eaftcrn countries, the elephaii- 
tiafis, the ancient Indians fonnd out a fm-e- 
rcign cure in adminlftering arfenic in confi- 
dcrablc quantities. The genuine prefeription 
is, happily for the curiofity of poftcrity. pre- 
fen'cd in the Afiatic Refearches, and is fald to 
have been an old fccrct of the Hindoo phyJi- 
cians, who applied it a1 fo to the cure of cold 
and mo'tft dt^iempersj as the palfy, diftortions 
of the face, relaxation of the nerves, and fi- 
milar difeafes: its efficacy too has been pro¬ 
ved by long experience} and this is the me¬ 
thod of preparing it: 

'• Take of white arfenic, fine and frefh, one 
tola i of packed black pepper fix times as 
much} let both be well beaten at intervals, 
for four days fucceffively, in an iron mortar, 
and then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
one of ftone, with a (bone peflle, and, thus 
completely levigated, a little water being 
mixed with them, make pills of them as laj*ge 
as tares or fmall puUe, and keep them dry la 
a Ihody place. 
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waj fourrd that, by long aliftinence, which in 
fickncfs the Hindoos often <|urry to cxcefs, the 
Itomach would no longer' retain any thing. 
The diforder bang of a putrid kind, the doc¬ 
tor w'ifhed to give the hark in ftrong wine i 
but the Hindoo pofitively refufed to take it, 
notwithdanding many arguments that were 
ufed both by the do^or and the governor 
who accompanied him, and who had a confi- 
dcrable degree of influence over the Hindoo. 
They pfomifed that it fhould remain an in- 
viofablc fccrct j but he replied with great 
calmnefs, tlut he could not conceal it from 
hirafclf, and a few days afterwards fell a vic¬ 
tim to his perfevcrancc."* 

Moll of the children of the inferior calls 
are faid to come into the world with the 
virus of this dreadful malady latent in 
their blood, and the moft terrible evils re- 
fult from it in future life. Medicines that 
can only palliate the fymptoms, but have not 
cfllcacy to exterminate the leeds of it, are 
made ufe of, and the tortured patient Ungers 
through a miferable life, and dies at lall of 
the clcphantiafi3.f The public inilitution of 

* Skeedifa pi the HLdoosi p. jotf. 
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Dancing Girls, an authorized fyftcm of prof- 
titution that refleas eternal difhonour on the 
policy of the country, has probably been the 
baneful fource of this national calamity. 

From the fame fatal caufes, ignorance and 
fuperftition, added to a buniing climate, the 
fmall-poz, when it appears, Is faid to fpread 
terrible devaftation through their great towns 
and villages. The principles of their religion 
forbid the ufe of inoculation i they make no 
diftin£l:ion in tlidr treatment between the 
confluent and the refluent kind. Every thing 
is left to diet drinks and fupcrftidous anti¬ 
dotes ; the patient is fprinkled with the alhes 
of cow-dung i anointed with cocoa-nut oil i 
and finally bathed in cold water, which ge¬ 
nerally ternatnates his cxiftence,* 

Sonnerat records a fmgiilar cure among 
them for the cpilepfy, which is eating of 
rooks. In cutaneous diforders, which arc lup- 
pofed to proceed from worms, unguents and 
cataplafins are ieldom applied, the omni¬ 
potent cauftic removes at once the fliin 
and the worm that corrodes it. For dif- 
otders produced by cold, the hottefl in- 
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tcriial medicines are ufed; inflammation, 
convuliions, and death, enfue; and the evij 
daemon is execrated for the flns of the un- 
Ikilful phyliclan. The poverty of thetrdiet, 
efpecially of the inferior ctaiTcs, while it 
preferves them from inflammatory dlfeafcs, 
induces thofc of a very different kind. The 
violent purgatives to which they eonftantly 
. refort in all illncfs, from fappofed obftruc^ 
tions, increafe the malady, and the carcale 
of the putrid patient ejeds worms upwards 
and downwards i his fkiii burns j. bis eyes 
are fparkling and humid | his tongue is 
torrid and often fplit; he grows delirious, 
and dies. 

AU the fpcctcs of fluxes before delcribed, 
with their concomitant fymptoms, arc enu¬ 
merated by this author, with the addition of 
one of a fort more tiian ufually fatal, which 
happened while he was In India, and carried 
oS* above flxty thoufaud people in Pondi¬ 
cherry and its ncighbourhoocL* He imputes 
it to perfpiration fuddenly ohflru£ied by one 
or other of the thouland cauics that fo fre¬ 
quently produce it in India, by habits of idi- 
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gion, fleeplng in the open air, meagre nutri- 
raent, ablution in cold water after eadng or 
exercire, &c. &;c. 

The quantity of butter eaten with his rice, 
by the abAemlous Brahmin, not unfrequently 
brings on indigeftions which terminate in 
fudden death; on the other hand, thofe cads 
which regale on meat, a nouriihment too 
heavy for fo hot a climate, are often the 
viftims of indigeltion, called in India mrt 
de cLien, 

Some infiammatory fevers they have which 
are cured by diet-drinks made of the pounded 
nxjt of the inargofier,fomething fimibr to our 
bark, and preferred by them to that imported 
by us. The gout cannot be fuppofed com*^ 
mon among themj but, when it attacks 
them, it is cured by the ufe of a powder in 
which brimdone is the principal ingredient. 
In the part of India, where our anthor rc« 
fided, they cure the bite of the Cobra by an 
application known to Europeans by the name 
of Ointment of Madura, and likely enough 
to have been one of their oldeif fpcci&cs 
againd its poifon. It is a mixture of different 
herbs and roots containing a great quantity 
of volatile atkalh and the principal ingre- 
VoL. VII. U dient 
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dicnt in it is the kernel of the pme-apple tree. 
It is a violent purgative, and emits a foetid 
odour like human excrement. They rub a 
portion into the wound, and make the patient 
fwallow another portion. If early applied, it 
generally proves efficacious.* 

Such is the extraordinary, but authentic, 
portrait of the medical praflice of the Brah-‘ 
tnins. I have entered as extenfively Into the 
fobjefl as poffible, hecaule it is a very inte- 
refting one to European praflitioncrs. We 
fliall now attend to their chemistrtt, which 
will lead us a few fteps /arther in the in- 
tjuiryi though to what extent they applied 
the preparations of the leveral metals to me¬ 
dicinal purpoles can never be known, till 
their oldeft Sanfereet treatiles fhall have been 
rranHated. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Thofe who, from the earlleft periods, have 
been devoted to a Ajperilidous veneration of 
the element of fire, thofe who gave to their 
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pagodas the form of pyramids and cones, to 
imitate the folar beam, and on whofe altars a 
facred flame for ever blazed, could Icarcely 
fail of being Intimately acquainted with Its 
wonderful properties, which in faft were the 
fourcc of that admiration and reverence. It 
was their acquaintance with its aftive perva¬ 
ding principle and energy which induced 
them to idolize fire as the foul of the ma¬ 
terial world; its hallowed bcani, their phy- 
fical theology taught them, emaning from 
the folar orb, firlf gave animation and mo¬ 
tion to univerfal nature j and, from fomc 
mutilated tradition of a better theology, they 
regarded Are as the great chrmist that was 
iittally tQ dillolve the univerfe and reduce it to 
aflics. In fatf, they conceived the orbs of 
heav^ to be formed of a kind of stherial 
fire, and that they floated in a circumambient 
Jtitninous fluid, which they confidercd as a 
fifth element, and denominated the Akass. £ 
have had frequent occafion to obferve that their 
fuperflUIous veneration for this element pro¬ 
bably commenced, during their relidence in 
Chaldtea, with the firfl corruption of the pure 
patriarchal theology» and, according to the 

U 2 Indian 
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Indian hlftory.^ devout pilgrims, as well in 
memorial of their origin as of this their pri- 
mseval devotion, ftill refort to Hierapolis in 
Syria, and pay their devotions at the two 
JwALA-Muemis. or Jpringi of Naptha^ the 
one not far from the banks of the Tigris, the 
other on the flaming plain of Baku, on the 
borders of the diflant Cafpian S^, where the 
prlefls of the fun watch^ night and day the 
never-dying flame, flippofed to ha« been 
kindled by his own ray. 

Of the powerful agency of fire, the Ali- 
atics could ftarcely avoid entertaining the 
mod awful conceptions, fince its tremendous 
effects were often too diftinftly vifihle in that 
torrid climate, where the broad flaflaes of 
the tropical lightning fired their loftieft fo- 
refts, and the globe of clcftric flame levelled 
their proudeft temples with the duft. They 
alfo faw it in the burfting volcano that ftioofc 
to the centre their mountains of broadeft 
bafe, and filled whole provinces with dcfola- 
uon and dlfmay. 

Obfcrvtng with anxious and fearful atten¬ 
tion the w'onderful operations of nature by 

• Mc> WtUwd on and fhe Nile, in Afiatie ftcfcwchet, 
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the procefs of fire, in tlie melted minerals 
that roiled in torrents down the lides of the 
flaming mountain, in their refiftlcfs courfe 
f^vceping away every intervening obJe<a, or 
allitnilatlng it with Its own fubftance, the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of Afia endeavoured to imi¬ 
tate her fuprerne analysing power, and very 
early commenced the practice of chemiftry* 
To what extent, indeed, that primitive race 
knew the art of decompounding and com¬ 
bining bodies by means of fire, it is impolli- 
bte to afcertaini but, without being confi- 
derable adepts in this fcience, neither could 
Tubal Cain, — that Tubal Cain, whofe high 
antiquity and whofc refembling name plainly 
mark him for the Vulcan of Pagan mytho¬ 
logy 1 for, they thought, and one might al- 
moft think with them, that the inventor of 
the fcicnce of chemiftry could fcarcely be lefs 
than a god, —■ have been the inftructor of 
every artificer in brafs or ironi nor the In¬ 
dian <Vlfvacarnta, the aftive fubftitute of 
^Agnl, the Hindoo god of fire, have forged 
the arms of the Devatas, thofe mifliie wea¬ 
pons of fire in the Puranas denominated 
Aqneb-Astra, and made ule of in the Satya, 
or firfl age of the world. TJie ufe or Rrc- 
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arms, in tlie earlicft i>eriods, opens a wide 
field for reflcffion, in many refpeftSi fincc it 
proves that the Indians knew how to apply 
the falt-petre and fulphur vivum, with which 
their plains abound, to the pnrpofcs of war, 
and formed out of them a compofition: which, 
if not actual gunpowder, was of fuch a na¬ 
ture as gave to bodies a projectile motion. 
Mr. Halhcd exprtlDy denominates it gun^ 
fsiadert and gives the following account of 
the invention in his preface to the Gentoo 
Code. 

** It will, no doubt, Itrike the reader with 
wonder, to find a prohibition of fijT-arms in 
records of fuch unfathomable antiquity j and 
he will probably hence renew the fafpi- 
cion which has long been deemed abfurd, that 
Alexander the Great did ablblutely meet with 
fome weapons of that kind in India, as a 
paflage in Quintus Curtius feems to afeertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as 
well as in Hindoflan, far beyond all periods 
of inveftigation. The word fire-arms is lire-> 
.rally, in Sanfcrect, Agnce-afier, d vaapm of 
fire. They deferibe the firft fpecics of it to 
liave been a kind of dart or arrow tipped 
with fire, and difeharged npoii the enemy 

from 
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from a bamboo. Among fcvcral e*lraor<li. 

nary properties of this weaponj one was, 
that, after it had taken its flight, it divided 
into fcvcral feparate darts or ftreams of flame, 
each of wfhlch took effea. and which, when 
once kindled, could not be extinguilhed i but 
this kind of Agnee-aftcr is now loft. Cannon, 
in the Sanfereet Idiom, b called Shet-Agnee, 
or the leeapon that kills a hundred men at ancei 
and the Puranas oi hiftories afcrlbe the inven- 
lidn of tbefe deftruaive engines to Vifva- 
carma, their Vulcan, who is related to have 
forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Satya Tt ug, between the 
Devatas and AfToors, (or the good and bad 
fpirits,) for the fpace of one hundred 
years.*’* 

This quotation feems to prove that the 
natives of thb country had both actually and 
immemorially the ufe of gunpowder, and the 
metallic hiftrumcnis of death, brafs, perhaps, 
or copper, employed in the offensive ufe of 
that deftrudive article: but, if the Agnee- 
after of ancient times bear any rercmblance 
to the fre-racket ufed in the modern wars of 

• UiLbcd'i CcUbDQ Codt| PnciaCf* p. 
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India, it proves that the Indiana had, in thofe 
early periods, the ufe of iron ajifo, the er- 
tradtion and fufion of which ore, and the 
preparation of it for up;, are among tlie moft 
complex and elaborate operations of chetnlf- 
try. The jire~rMht is defcribcd, by a gentle- 
man who perfonally examined them in India, 
** to confiH of A tube of iron about dght 
inches long, and aa Inch and a half in dU 
ametcr, dofoi at one cn<L It U filled in the 
iamc manner as an ordinary fky-rocket, and 
fallened towards the end td* a piece of bam¬ 
boo, fcarcely as thick as a walking-cane, and 
about four feet long, whlcit is pointed with 
iron: at the oppofite end of the tube from 
the iron point, or that toward the head of 
the Jhaft, is the match. The man who ufes 
tt points the head of the Ihaft, that is Qiod 
with iron, at the objefb to which he means 
to dired it, and, fetting fire to the match, it 
goes off with great velocity. By the irregular 
rity of its motion, It is difficult to be avoid¬ 
ed I and fometimes aiTts with, confidcrable ef¬ 
fect, efpeclally among cavalry/*'* 

* SiccEchAor tbe Hinddfis, p. jpj. 
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A modern author of much celebrity has 
very ingemoofly attempted to pn^ve that the 
ancients were a^hially acquantted, in very 
early periods, with the chernical prooeft of 
maldng and inflances the inven¬ 

tion of Salmoneus, with which he is faid to 
have imitated the thunder and lightning of 
Jupiter, in proof of his alfertion. What is, 
however, much more to our prefent purpofe, 
he cites Themiftius to prove that the Indian 
Brahmins encountered one another •with tbun^ 
dfr aa^tigbtmag launched from an eminenccj* 
■and Philoftratos in evidence* that, when at¬ 
tacked by their enemies, they did not leave 
their walls to fight them, but darted upon them 
milBle weapons, in noife and eSed refembling 
JMii itgbttting and thuwdt^» 

By thefc weapons were evidently meant the 
fire-fhafi, or rocket, deferibed above * and to 
thefe we may add the artificial thunder and 
lightning ufed in their cavern-initiations. 

No higher proof in time need, indeed, be 
adduced of the intimate acquaintance of the 
Indians with the penetrating and deifmotive 

* TtcmiaiLii. Onlwljt {i. 137* 
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nature of fire than that exhibited in the cha- 
tra^ with whieh they have armed their god 
Veclhnu, and with which he deltroys the ma- 
lignant A&bors. It is a circular mafs of fire, 
which, infi^in£t with life, like the thunder¬ 
bolt of the Grecian Jove, when hurled from 
the hand of that deity, traverles the llUmita- 
ble void, and extei mlnates hb enemies where- 
foever concealed,* 

The ancient my Series generally abounded 
with allultons to fubjects of a phylical kind. 
The operations of nature in her moft hidden 
jcccfics, particularly in forming ores, and tite 
precious gems that lie hidden in the bofom of 
the earth, and in the maturing of wlilcb they 
thought the fun had a confiderablc iniltiencc, 
were among the favourite fubjefts of tlieir 
pliilolbphical invefhgatlons. The Perfians, in 
particular, who were the ancjestors of the 
Indians, inufl have been well acquainted 
with metals i for, it is a circumftance not a 
little curious, and very much in favour of 
the hypothefis that alTigns to Oriental che- 
niifiry a very high antiquity, that thofe learn¬ 
ed Aliaiics, in thtlr myfterious rites, allotted 
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to the ftvtn terrtfirial metals the very fame 
names by wliich they denominated the /even 
planets, and the fame hieroglyphic charaaers 
at this day equally diftinguifli both. 

It has been obferved in a former volume of 
this work, that, by the fubtcrrancous cm>e af 
Mitbraj they meant to reprefent the mundane 
fyftcmi and that, in purfuance of this idea, 
they ereflcd in that cave a high ladder, on 
the afeent of which were feven different gates, 
according with the number of the planets* 
The firft gate was of lead^ which was in¬ 
tended to mark the flow motion of the planet 
Saturn j the fccond gate was tompofed of 
r/ff, by which they fhadowed out the brilli¬ 
ancy and rofincfs of Venus*, the third gate 
was of brafs^ which they imagined a juft em¬ 
blem of the folidity and durability of Jupi¬ 
ter ; the fourth gate was of /Vew, by which 
MERCtiRY was typified, becaufe he is fuited, 
like iron, to all forts of labours i the fifth 
gate confifted of a mixed tnafs^ of which the 
heterogeneous compofition, varlahfenefs, and 
irregularity, rendered It the fit emblem of 
Marsj the fixth gate was of/^W, exhibit¬ 
ing an apt fimilitudc of the mild radiance of 
the SILVER EMPRESS OP THE NIGHT J and the 
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revcntl) was of a proper emblem of tlie 
Sw, the one being the king of metats^ and 
the other being the fovereign of the Iky.* 
We have alfo obferved, that» on the lofty 
concave dome of this fptendid cave, the 
diacal aHerirnis were dcTignated j and round 
their walls many aftronomkal and geometri¬ 
cal fymbols were arranged in the moft perfed 
fyenmetry, and placed at certain diftanoest 
which lhadowed out the ileiaenfi and cHmaiei 
of the w’orld.-j* 

The progrertive advances of the candidate 
^ for initiation through the dreary and wiDdlng 
recedes of this fubterraneous temple, imma/ii 
inagmiudine^ had all a phyiical reference 
blended with myfUc allufions to thkt theology, 
which was almoll entirely founded on phy- 
l;cs* The whole was a fublime allegory j a 
fpiritual fort of chemifiry. The paflage of 
the body through the rerpe<3:iTe mundane ele¬ 
ments was only typical of the foal's progrefs 
through various fiages of purification, as 
gold is tried in the furnace of the refiner^ 
The ulmoft exertion of chemical feienee, 

• CcITiu apod Ofigee coutrA lib. tr. 
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known to them» muft have been employed 
alrernately to terrify and trsmfport the bew'il-' 
dered afpirant* For want of better, I adopt 
the fame, wortls which I ufed before, when 
deferihing thefe myftericB. 

After having proceeded for fome time through 
thefe gloomy adyta, the ground fuddenly be-p 
gan to rock beneath his feet; the whole tem¬ 
ple trembled; and ftrange and dreadful voices 
were heard through the raidnight filence. To 
thefe fucccetlcd other louder and more terrific 
noifes refembling ibunder-, while quick and vi¬ 
vid flafhes of lightning darted through the ca¬ 
vern, difplaying to his view many ghaftly 
fights and hideous fpcflrea.* At length, the 
profounder myfterics commenced; and now. 
arrived on the verge of death and inhia/ion, 
every thing wears a dreadful afpect; it is all 
horror, trembling, and aftonifhment* An icy 
chiHinefs feiaes his limbs; a copious dew, like 
the damp of real death, bathes his temples; 
he ftaggers, and his faculties begin to fail} 
when the feene is of a fuddeti changed, and 

• Hence it Appw* dicy widl tfiew the dDdrkc of Nc#- 
that /sJftww // 4 »r, d»Dndiiig in ihp bcm.'b of tbtf 
orihr ftitmmt wliii and fomedmet tike fire wilil fadJcn 
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the doors of the Interior and fpkndidly il¬ 
lumined temple are thrown wide opcn» A 
miraculous and divine light difclofts itfclf; 
and flurung plains and flowery meadows open 
on 2 II hands before him. Acce^ ^onfimutn 
morth^ fays Apulclus, ct caUato Pnferpina 
Hminf, per omnia veBus elementa remeawi 
noBe medio •nidi soeem candido coruscantem 
lumtne: — Arrived at the bourn of mortality^ 
after having trod the gloomy threfliold of 
Prolerplne* I palled rapidly through ail the 
furrounding dements; and faw the sun at 
midnight Ihlning with meridian splen¬ 
dor,* Thdc fucceflive thunders and cor- 
rufeations; this blaze of giorji fcarcely to¬ 
lerable by the vifuat organ : gay fmiling 
plains, and flowery meadows, arrayed in all 
the vivid colouring of nature : were the effect 
of the operations of chemtflry in the moft 
reflned branches of the fciencc, labouring to 
imprefs, with alternate cfleift, on the mind of 
the enthuflaflic devotee, the gloomy fuperiti- 
tious horrors, and fplendid celeflial viflons, 
fo well calculated to keep alive the ardour of 
the Sabian devotion, 

• Aputeu McaoiorpTiQris, lib. 3, t, p. - and lodka An- 
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The reader may pofiibly ob]e£fc to this 
ftatemcnt, that it rather concerns the Ptrfian 
and Chaldsan lyftetn of fupcrftition than the 
Indian j but, as I have throughout tliefc vo¬ 
lumes contended for the identity of the theo¬ 
logical and philofophical doctrines of tbofe 
three ancient nations, and particuiarly as the 
recorded defeent of the Indians from the old 
Perfians is fo well authenticated in the Afiatlc 
Rcfcarchcs, 1 might on that ground fuffer 
the argument for that identity to rcfti but 
there is a moft curious, and, to my purpofe, 
moft important, paflage in the Life of AiJol- 
Jonius by Pbiloftratus, which will decidedly 
prove the congenial nature of their ideas on 
this fubjeft, and I lhall infert it without 
a comment: ** jtpeUQmus £um ^areba 
mane fecreto pbihfopbatuu munefis /<?« ah w 
tulit emulos feptem^ totidi-m pj.asetarum 
DICTOB KOMiseiBUS, quos fwguks gt^artt per 
fabjt09S plane fit dies % fi. ut annulum auKeum 
gejlaret die J^isy abgenteum die fer- 

RECM die Martis, hyorargyrinum die 
Mercuriiy die Jovis sTankedm, jbseum die 
Veneriiy it piumbeum die Satumiy qued 
giilis planetss jingsila refpQstdtant metae- 
LA.” 
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Leaving for the prefent there more diftant 
fpeculations, let us attend to the gradual 
. piogrefs in mctallurgic fclencc of this fire- 
adoring nation. Properly to cultivate the 
earth, and caufe it to produce in adequate 
abundance the various kinds of grain, which 
formed the temperate banquet of the Indian, 
more durable and penetrating implements 
‘ than the firft Ample ones of wood would Ibon 
be found ncceflary j and, to defend the pro¬ 
perty which induftrlous individuals might 
pofiefs, againft the aflaults of men lefs honeft 
and indufirious, arms would be wanted. 
Both agricultural and warlike implements 
were, probably, during thofc primitive ages, 
fabricated of brafs or copper. To reap the 
ripened grain, at leafi, a fickle of metal was 
required i and cymbais of btufs and hraznt fi(^ 
tra arc cxprclfly fald, by Ludan, to have been 
employed in the myfierious rites of the Dea 
Syria, the prototype of the Ceres of Greece, 
in ailufion to the clafhing of the brav^tn im¬ 
plements ufed in hufhandry, before mankind 
bad become acquainted with the more diffi¬ 
cult proceis of forging iron. Indeed brafs 
could fcarcely faU of anciently being in very 
common ulc In India, Cnee the /djtts calffijii/ut'm 
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m, from the fdion of which with copper that 
fa6Htious metal is formed. Is neither more 
nor Icfs than the ore of Imdiam Zinc, of 
which the beautiful compofition, called tu- 
TfiitAGtrE, next to lilver in ftrength and beau¬ 
ty, has been immtmorially formed into the moft 
elegant vafes and other domeftic ornaments 
by the Oriental manufaflaner. The heroes 
of Homer ftalk in arms of burnifhed brafsi 
the fhicld. the helmet, the cuirafs, the grea«s, 
were brafs^ and Herodotus informs us, that a 
nation very near to India, if they wej c not in 
reality Indians, the Mafiaget®, had their axes, 
hatchets, fpcars, and even their horfe-accou¬ 
trements, of the fame meial> Brafs, too, 
was principally ufod in the mechanical opera¬ 
tions of the more ancient Indians i and from 
them, or at Icaft from the Eaft, where mines 
were 6rft explored and wrought, inllrumenis 
of this metal were Icattercd over the weftem 
world. They are fometimcs, at this day, 
found amidft the rubblfti of old mines t and 
even thofe of Cornwall, when hrft re-open- 
ed after a lapie of many ages, eshibited 
to the aftoniihed explorers the hammers, axes. 
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chiHcISf and other copper and brafs tools of 
the ancient Phcenician miners. In faft, the 
fuperior ductility and malleabUity of copper 
would naturally induce a race, ignorant of 
the deeper arcana of chemical fcicnce, to pre¬ 
fer it, even when iron was at length difco- 
vered, to that lefs yielding metal, the fnjclting 
and refining of which was attended with fuch 
infinitely greater labour. Modern experi¬ 
ments upon fome remnants of antiquity of 
this kind have demonftrated that they pof- 
fefled the knowledge of hardening copper, 
either by mixing alloy with it, or by fome 
other means, fo as to gWe It a firniiiefs and 
folidity nearly approaching to iron. 

In the old Indian Iculptures and piflures, 
the Avatars, Creelhna and Ram, are generally 
portrayed, in combat with their gigantic ene¬ 
mies, armed with the battle-axe, or the bow 
and arrow ; whence it may fairly be conclu¬ 
ded that thefe were the moll ancient kinds of 
armour ufed in Indian warfare. Caniceya, 
however, the Indian god of war, and the gi¬ 
gantic Ravan, are in the fame piflures repre- 
I'cnted as bearing in their hundred arms, the 
cxprcifive enjblem of enormous ftrength, a 
dreadful difplay of every fpccies of military 

weapon 
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weapon of offence, as fwords, fpears, jave¬ 
lins, &c.* which ptoves that they alfo were 
in very early nfe among the military tribe, 
and were probably fabricated of iron i which 
is repeatedly mentioned as an article of great 
confumption and traffic in the Inftitufes of 
Menu, Without this metal, indeed, and that 
in its moft improved ftate, when refined to 
STEEL, many of the Indian artiils and mantu 
fafturers at that early period, and by that 
code confidered as oireadf art^agfJ in iit/iin& 

I mean in particular the tribes of gold* 
fmiibs, jewcHcis, and engravers,— could not 
poffibly have carried on their refpeiillve oecu - 
pations, nor have cut in gems and metals 
ihofc Sanfcrcet charaasrs. which, engravetl 
on the imperial fignets of Afia, w'e have been 
informed above, by Mr. Halhed, were lo an¬ 
ciently and generally diffufcil from the Indus 
to the Sea of China. For this, they muft 
have had inftrumcius ol the nature of the 
driHf the grave/^t and the trepati., which, be¬ 
ing neceflaiily formed of the pur eft and high- 
eft tempered ftccl, implies in the Indians a 


• the fUte of ATaiw in tlw Ilirtoryp 
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previous knowledge and pra^ical experience 
of the moft arduous operations of mctallurgic 
fcicncc. 

In refpeci to that fpecies of chemiftry 
which has reEatjion to the procels of harden* 
jog arglJiaceous and other earths by fire, we 
cannot doubt but that It was fully known to 
a race famotis In antitjuity for the many ele» 
gant kinds of pottery and porcelain common 
among them, both for domcHic ornament and 
ufc. From tradition, hilVory, and the com* 
merciai annals of mankind, for nearly thirty 
centuries, we alfo know that they were able 
to extradl, by Infulion and other means, from 
earths, roots, and minerals, that variety of 
lovely and brilliant dyes, for wiiich they have 
been I m memorial ly celebrated i and, by dif* 
tiJiation and fermentation, all thofe rich oils 
and fragrant balfams which the vegetable 
kingdom fo abundantly produces in that lux¬ 
urious garden of the Greater Afia. 

" From the infatiable dclire of riches, 
fays an old Sanfereet author, cited in Mr. 
Ifalhed’s Preface, “ I have digged beneath 
the earth; 1 have fought by fire to tranfmute 
the met ah ef the ttteuutains*’* 

* Ifil.hrfV Ceacoo Codt, Puftcc, p, 

Thcfc 
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Thefe art eflcntiaJ branches of chemical 
fcienoci and, that they aftually eiifted at this 
early period in Hindoftan, every body will be 
convinced who attentively turns over the pa¬ 
ges of Menu's Iniritutes in the chapters that 
have reference to their mechanical arts and 
yet unrivalled manufactures. In thole pages 
we hud them, as 1 have truly Hated in luy 
Diflertation on the Commerce of this ancient 
people,* engraving on the hardeH: Hones, 
and working in the moft difficult metals j 
giving the moH beautiful polllh to the dia¬ 
mond, an art fuppofed not to be known till 
the I jih century j enchaliog in gold, and 
working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In w'caving, fpinning, and dying j 
in all the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the refpeftive occupations of the joiner, 
the cutler, the mafon, the potter, and the 
japanneCi in executing the moft curious cabi¬ 
net and hlligrec work in goldj in drawing 
birds, flowers, and fruits, from the book of 
nature with exquifite predfioni in painting 
thofe beautiful chintzes annually brought into 
Europe, that glow with fuch a rich variety of 


• VqJ. ri, p. jfij. 
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colours^ as brilliant as dicy' are lailmgj in 
the fabrication of thofe ornamental vaf^^s of 
agate and ehryftal, tnlaid with the rkheft 
gems, tliat conflltute fo large a portion of the 
ipkndid merchandize of India with the neigh¬ 
bouring empires of Afia j in (hort, in what¬ 
ever requites an ingenious head or a daffile 
hand, what people on earth, in thofe remote 
or in thefe modem times, has erer vied with 
the Indians ? 

The feleftion of a very few paflages from 
thofe celebrated Inflitutes, fincc the F'etiai arc 
not yet accefilble, will be fafficient to prove 
the truth of the preceding fiatement. With 
refpeCl to their Ikill in exploring mines and 
fabricating metahf in eneba/ing in gold, in 
working in ivory^ in piercing gemi^ and in 
dyingt we read j 

Day by day mull: the king, though en¬ 
gaged in forenlic bufinefs, confider the great 
objed of public mcafures, and ihqoire into 
the ftatc of his carriages, elephants, horfes, 
and cars, his conlfant revenues and ncceflary 
expenles, bis mines cf prechus metah^ cr gemSf 
and his treafury/^ inftitutes, p, 243, 

Of bj'illiant tnetshi of grjstrr, and of every 
tiling made with ftone, (as pois or 'jafes,) the 

purification 
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purificafioD ordained by the wife is with alhes, 

water, and earib.' P. 137* 

“ A gcldtn vefTd, not fincam]. is cleanfed 
with water onlyj and every thing produced in 
water, as coral-lbells or pearls* and every < 
ftony fubftance, and a Jiher vetFcl, not en- 
chafidr Ibid. 

“ Vefleisof c&pger, inn, hrafs, fin, 

and ttad, may be fitly cleanfcd with aihes, 
with aetds, or with water. ibid. 

Utcnfils made of JhfUi or of b'>rn, of 
£cnfs or of ivory, muft be cleanfcd by him 
who knows^thc law, as mantles of cj?>ama are 
purified.” Ibid. 

In page 261, we find pumfiiments ordained 
for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gcmi, as diamonds or rubies, 
and for boring pearh or inferior gems impro- 

All w'oven cloth, ^’cd nd, cloth made cf 
Sana, of clhuma bark, and of wool, even 
tbeugb not dyed red, arc prohibited the mercan¬ 
tile Bralwnin." Ibid. 

That the ancient Indians alfo knew how, 
by femicntation, to obtain ardent ^fpitits is 
evident from the frequent prohihition of 

X 4 toxkating 
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toxlcating liquors enjoined on the Brahmin 
tribe, 

** Intbriatmg iiqmr may be couCdered as of 
three principal forts j that e*trailed from 
dregs of fugar^ that extracted from bruited 
rice* and that extra£led from the flowers of 
the Madhuca: as one^ fo are all j they fhall 
not be tafted by the chief of the twice-born,” 
P. 32a. 

There are fcarcely any of the medianical 
branches of trade, crpccialty thofe of a more 
cofliy kind, in which a knowledge of che- 
miftry is not more or lefs neceflary j and thefc 
have ever flourifhedt tliroiighout India in 
earlier times and In a higher degree of perfec* 
tion than in any other country of Afia. Jn 
fhort, the philofopher wanted chemlflry for 
experiment^ the artift for pradlce, in a ihou- 
land different ways. It opened the path of 
the former into the inmoft receflia of nature, 
and taught him to imitate her various and 
wfonderful power of refolving, feparating, 
combining, and tranfmuting, the elementary 
particles of matter that compofe the vaft 
globe which we inhabit. It enabled him to 
account for phsenomena otherwife utterly in¬ 
explicable I he no longer beheld with fuper- 

ffltious 
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nUious horror the burftmg vokajio, the tfK- 
rflrt kresiis, and other terrific meteors i he 
ibon leametl himielf to roli the thunder and 
launch the lightnlag of Jove j he ftole fire 
from heaven, and lighted up, in the laborato^ 
ry, a creation of his own* The latter ma¬ 
tured the preqe^ts and realized the hopes of 
the philofopher. By praftical cbemiftry he 
extended the bounds of mcchank fcience, he 
widened the field of commerce, and iirength- 
ened the bands of foclal intcrcourfe. 

A variety of proofs of this kind have been 
already adduced* A few more* and a general 
faromary of what has been obferved on this 
head* (hall now be addctl, and conclude this 

article. 

Like the Phccnlcians, tbcit rivals in what¬ 
ever concerned trade and the arts* the Indians 
had arrived at coniidcrable excellence in ma¬ 
iling glals* murrtua^ or mtarbinSf a 

fpedcs of elegant porcelain, much in rc- 
queft among the higher order of Romans, 
and artificial gems of various colours, which 
were often fraudulently impofed on ftraitgers 
for genuine ones. They were alfo celebrated 
for their curious work in horn and ivory, and 

ihcir being able to foften down thofe hard 
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fubflances to receive Imprefllons of Avatars and 
other figures, their iniajing them with dlffi;, 
rent precious fiones, and ftaining them with 
the raoft beautiful colours, are all procefles in¬ 
timately conneaed with this fcicnce. Vajrious 
hinds of dyed leather are repeatedly mentioned 
in the Liftitutcs, and therefore they muft aJfo 
have known the method of tanning and co¬ 
louring that commodity; and we have already 
mentioned the vivid and durable colours, par¬ 
ticularly ilic and the Hu,, for which their 
cottons and filks have been fo famous in all 
ages; but thefe colours could not have been 
obtained, or fo indelibly fiied, without a very 
high advance in chemiflry. Thdr abUity to 
obtain arrack and other intoxicating liquors 
by fermentation; their method of extraaing, 
lugar. by coaicn, from the cane; of oils un¬ 
guents, andelTences, by dimilatbn; ofaflay. 
mg and refining metals ; of.enamdHng; of 
lacquering; of gilding; of varnilliingi of 
japanning j of making the fineft porcelain; 
of fabricating artificial fire-works and gun- 
pmvderj arc all fo many diredl proofs of 
vvkat is here contended for. In Ihort, trade 
like agriculture, n indebted to chemifiry for 
nearly all the various tools and uienfils ufed 

in 
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in it* Innumerable branches} and, without 
it, the painter, the potter, the fcaJptor, the 
carver, and gilder, all the claffes of working 
• fmiths, whether in gold, filver, copper, or 
iron, the tin-man, the pewtercr, the 
plumber, the glazier, the (Miller, (and all 
thefe trades arc occaGonally alluded to in 
the Inftitutes,) could not have purfued 
their refpedive occupations} tbofe occupa¬ 
tions, let it be ftill remembered, in which 
they vpcrc unchangeably fixed by the Indian 
' legiflator twelve or fourteen hundird years be¬ 
fore Chrift, when in molt other countries 
CBEMISTKV was in a tlare of comparative 
infancy. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Hydraulics. — TAf grtai Feaerathn paid 
the Indians /o ite aquatic Element^ in great 
Part tbe Refult af their phyfUal Irmt/llgatlsns 
intc its properties and ^aHtiei, — Tbe Oi//- 
gatisn they vere under of forming *isafi Re- 
fervoirst in ^arims Regions of Hsndofant re- 
mete front the great Rivers, and nf raifng 
by Pumps end conveying by Canals tbe 
ff'aters to their Rice-Grounds, necefarlly ren¬ 
dered them acquainted etitb tbe Principles of 
this Science. — Their MarmfaSlures, aijo, efpe- 
cialiy tbeir chemical Procefes in Medtane, Dsf- 
tiilifigt and Dying, required Siphons and 
ether bydraaUc Machines. - ~ Pneumatics. 

—This Science intimate^ conneMed •saitb tbeir 
mythological Superfitton, — Indra, Vayoo, 
and t^r Jlermy Attendants, only tbe atmos¬ 
pheric Phenomena perfenifed. — Tbe 
great FiciUitudes of fFeatber that take Place 
during the different Seafons in fo vaf an Em¬ 
pire and fo varied a Climate j one Region 
ebUUd with tbe Snows of Qaueafus, and tbe 

other 
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other parched svttb equatorial Fervors : 7he 
tremendom Tornado and the pefiilential Btaft 
rendered the anaent Indians too vsell ac~ 
quainted with tbofe Phenomena. ^ Their me^ 
taliurgic Operations required the Aid of 
Bellows for their Furnaces ,— Tbeir 
Mines could not have been explored and 
wrought oaisbout Atn^SuATTS and other 
pneumatic Machines^ nor viitbout greatly en* 
^rgmg their Knowledge in this Branch of 
Science, which they made ufeful in the Myf. 
term proaifed in their fukerraneous Caverns. 

Prob&my not unacquainted with Elec- 


rRtciTY and ^fAGNETic Attraction. 

^ Pa INTI NO. — fbe exquifiie Beauty of 
the Fibers and the hriUiant Plumage of 
tU BtrJt „f Hiiuh/lm tad /it EffeU tc 
/if India ., Paixtebj /, . 

tnoik , as mil a , ta give them a decided 
Ss ^ enaeHj , aver all ,be ancieni WarUt in ,be 

MettadJ ^A.NTiNo an Cottok e^eriied 

fr^’n Thai and mdem Aul,r,. — A /tan 

H > ll>ry af .ieir S.e* and Cotton 

— •rtetr ancient ManufaHare , »/Po»c«,' 

lain and colowreo Glass 

akr»^.a,t: a . — Additional 

Otjervattan, an ibe,r Scbepto,, and A,. 

CUITEGTCRE, 
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CHITECTURE- 


Engraving on Gems. 


bigb Antiquity qf tbh Art in India, 

_ qbe Kind of prcchui Stand primipnUy 

ffieSed for this Fm'pafe^ and the Dfvkn 
engraved on them. — 7 be infnite Variety 
and i^eamfi of their Jewellery md gola 
Work. 


HYDRAULICS. 

* 

HE lotos, fufpcndcd aloft in a tlioufand 



i 'temple* of India and Egypt as the 
plflurcfque fymbol of that humid principle* 
which the emanation of the eternal beam, 
piercing the dark eft recefifes of the chaotic 
waters, animated and rendered prolific, de- 
monft^rates the ftrong traditional veneration * 
for the aquatic element, which defeended 
down to the generations of AGa from ilie firft 
fpcculative race of human phllofophers. ' 
Their conceptions concerning the union of 
thefe two grand principles, and the confe- 
quent generation of all things, were fomc- 
times exprefted by flames ifluing from the 
caliE of the lotos, fculptured In form of a 


vafe, 
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vsiCj which indeed its tistursl fh^pe greatly 
rcJeisbles} and, at others, that cali^c is encir^ 
cled with a radiated crown of liimes, joft 
mounting above the bumiflied edge, to mark 
the fuperior energy of fire over water. This 
is the invariable meaning of the ancients 
when either Brahma, Seeva, Ofiris. or Horns] 
are portrayed fitting upon that facred plant: 
they are only emblems of the folar fire warm¬ 
ing and invigorating the chaotic waters. 
This their conllant and imnieinorial deifica¬ 
tion of the element of water, .and their pro¬ 
found admiration of the aftomlhing qualities 
poiretTed by it of pervading, cheriflimg, and 
diflblving all Uiings, the effeft of philofophi- 
cai inveftigation, mull: neccffarily and natu¬ 
rally Iiave induced an acquaintance with 
many branches of Hydraulic Icience. 

Indeed the dodrine of Thales, that is. of 
the Ionian Ichool, cquam tjje imtium rerum^ 
may be fairly faid to have flouriflied in its 
vigour in the earJIcft pofi-diluvian lages, 
brom the lame traditional fountains, whence 
they obtained their information, Mofes alfo 
acquired his knowledge in regard to this won¬ 
derful element; and from the Mofaic and 
Egyptian fchool it was diffulcd among the 

philofophert 
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pliilDfophers of Greece. From the extrava¬ 
gant honours which they paid to it, the firffc 
race of Indians fecra to have confiJered water 
as the urilverfal ft amen, or grand elementary 
matter, out of which* by the aid of the ig¬ 
neous principle, all tilings proceeded, and into 
which their phyftcal refcarches ftiewed them 
they would all by putreraiftton be again rt.- 
folvcd. As it feemed to poflcls all the ener¬ 
getic properties of deity, they therefore ex¬ 
alted it to the rank of a divinity, and made 
it the object of theic adorations. Now it can 
Icarcely be credited, that thofe whofe conftant 
praftice it was, (at leaft if we may form a 
judgement of their conduft by that of their pre- 
fent progeny in blood and religion,) with holy 
enthufiafin, to explore fpriogs and confcerated 
rivers* and whom necelUty compelled to form 
vaft tanks, for the purpofes of agriculture, in 
the fcorclicd regions of ludia j that thole who 
were accuftomed to hew out magnldcent 
baths for fuperftitious ablutions j and wlio, 
though perhaps ignorant of the caufe. wit- 
neffed the alternate fwell and depreflion of the 
waters of the ocean, attracted by that moon 
whofe refplendent orb they adored with 
fcarcely lefs fervour than her radiant para- 
Voi.. VII. r mour, 
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mour, ef^cially tbofi; of her plulofophie 
race, who were fitnatec! nearer the tropical 
regions, where the tides rile with an awful 
elevation, or on the galphs of the Ganges 
and Indus, the ^re (as it is called) of which 
latter river rifes often to the prodigious height 
of between twenty and thirty feet 1 and who 
had likewife furveyed and coiifidered the fhi- 
pendous column of fufpended water m the 
ph sen omen on of the or water-fpout, 

fo common in equatorial climates % could be 
entirely ignorant of the properties and laws 
of FLUIDS. It is fcarcely polfiblc that thde, 
who could wield wkh eale and ikiU the pon. 
derous Inlfrumcnts of the foi^c, v/anted either 
wiltJom or vigour to fabricate many of tfac 
implements uled in this branch of Icicnce, 
although they might not poflefs the more 
powerful, liupendous, and complicated, en¬ 
gines of modern times* 

If what has been fa id above, relative to the 
knowledge of the Indians on this 
Ihould appear extravagant, 1 may lafely fhcl- 
ter myfelf from cenfure under the opinion of 
many learned men among the moderns, who, 
from what the fathers of human fcience have 
delivered down to poflenty coiicciulBg the 

chaotic 
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chaotic ftate of things, and the univerfal 
fluid in which the earthy particles were fuf- 
pendcd, have urged the high probabUlty of 
the Newtonian doitrines, refpe^ng gravity, 
fluidity, and centrifugal force, having been 
known in remoteft antiquity, though after¬ 
wards. in the wreck of fcience and the revolu¬ 
tion of empires, totally forgotten and loft, liU 
revived again by that immortal philofopher. 
Indeed, we have leen this faft eicprcllly af- 
ferted by Sir William Jones, in lefpea to 
the Indians, under the head of Attrono- 
my. 

The great diftance of lime, and the numc- 
roos revolutions that have befallen the Indian 
empire, added to the prefent deplorable igno¬ 
rance of the Brabmini, leave us in doubt to 
what point in praftlce they carried their ex¬ 
tended fpcculations in this branch of Icicncc j 
but that they were not mciely ibeGrttkaUy 
acquainted with it muft be evident from 
one ot fwo obfervations with which 1 (hail 
conclude this head of inquiry- 

The great variety of artificial fountains^ 
fome of vaft magnitude, which tlw ancient 
Ibvcreigns and great rajahs of lndi;i were ac- 
cuftomed to have in thofc extenCve gardens 

Y a 
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in which they toak fadi liigh delight, and the 
rcfrefhing coolnefs of which was ncceflary to 
mitigate the heat of that burning climate, 
affords very evident proof that they were 
well acquainted with this feience. They had 
obferved that clouds, breaking on the fummlfs 
of mountains, difchargcd upon them their 
watery treafnres, which, (inking into the 
chinks and pores of the earth in thofe ele¬ 
vated regions, rufhed forth xvlth violence 
from their ftdes or at their bafe in the form 
of Iprings and fountainst The imitative ge¬ 
nius of the Indian matked her plaftic pow¬ 
er, enlarged the fphere of fpcculatton, and 
filled with fountains and Jets d*tau the deli¬ 
cious gardens of Delhi and Agra. 

But, independently of thefe their accurate 
obfervations of nature and her operations, 
they could fearedy fall of learning the great 
principles of hydraulic i’ctence, before the In¬ 
dian empire was formed, from their Affyrian 
anceflorsj from that Bali, or Belus, y^ho 
(lands nearly at the head of their great (blar 
dynafty of fovereigns, when they formed a 
part of the vaft Iranian empire, which com¬ 
prehended nearly a third of all Alia. In 
AiTyria they could not fail of being well 

known^ 
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known, as every body muft be convinced who 
has read the account given by Diodorus* of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, ^vith ibeir 
lofty terraces extending gradually up to the 
lummit of the w.iUs, which were two hun¬ 
dred feet in height, and at that ftupendous 
elevation were refi’cfhed with water forced up 
by imniCitfe engines from the bed of the 
Euphrates. 

But a farther knowledge of hydraulics 
was neceflary to the exiftence of a very 
large proportion of the Indian nation; and 
though, in the courfc of ages, they^ have, 
in relpeQ to this as well as other fcient^, 
funk dow'a into a very degrading ftatc of ig¬ 
norance, the danger of perUhing by famint 
Bill preferves among them a portion of the 
fcicnce fufficient for the proper diftiibulion 
of the waters, contained in their great tanks, 
over the champaign country, which is repcc- 
fented by M. Sonnerat as univcrfally divided 
into parcels of about one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty yards fquartf In thefe 
that valued grain, the rif®, which conftilutes 

p Sic* lib. p- 9®^ 
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the principal food of the Indians, Is depofited 
and grows up to maturity in water only j 
but, as tile greatcft part of the lands is dry 
and fandy, hydraulic machines were necefiary 
to elevate and abundantly difliibutc that 
water to the thlrfty plant, Thefe machines 
are, indeed, extremely limple in their febri- 
catlon, but they are effective | engravings of 
them may be fceti in Sonnerat. 

Another danger equally alarming, that of 
perilhing by thlrfi^ impended over (hem if 
they totally ncgleffed this branch of phlbfo- 
phy i for, in regions remote from the great ri¬ 
vers, they only obtain water from wells funk 
to a vaft depth in the faiid and clayj and, from 
thefe, the neceOary fluid could not be obtained 
except by pumps and other engines of various 
conftruaions and dimenfions. They could 
not have conflruded the canals and flatcea 
n«effary to convey the water from one dif- 
tria to another over vaft Tandy plains without 
Ibme proficiency in this Iciencc; nor could 
many of their mechanical operations, where 
fluids were concerned, as, fob inftance, when 
fpirits and eflential oils were to be extracted 
by dillillation, be carried on without the ufc 
Qijtphm or fimilar hydraulic veflels. 
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PNEUMATICS. 

Having difcourfed tlius largely concerning 
the adoration paid by the Indians, on account 
of their important utility to man and life, to 
the elements of firt and it would be 

improper to omit noticing their equal venera¬ 
tion for the atb^eai element, which was To 
great as to lead them to perfonify and exalt it 
into a deky tinder tlic name of Indra. the god 
of the firmament, a deity armed with all thofe 
formidable infignia. and inverted with that 
unbounded empire over fub]e£l nature, which 
the Grecian mythologifts have conferred on 
their Jupiter, The ftormy prime minirtej of 
Indra, in the government of his wide aerial 
domain, U Vayoo. the god of the winds, who 
is expreffivcly reprefented in their pictures as 
riding furioufly. from one point of heaven to 
the other, on a fwlft antelope, and branJifii- 
ing in his hand a labre gleaming like light- ^ 

ning. 

In faft, the Immenfe vlcilStudes of climate 
naturally to be expelled in fo extenfive acoun- 
try as India, and the tremendous irr^Iaihies 
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of it which afluallj take place In certain dif* 
tnfts of that country, arc the principal fource 
of the great powers with which fuperfttiion 
has armed this imaginary divinity^ for, Indra is 
not always the object of delight and love to the 
adoring Hindoo. If fometimes he defeend, 
like the ethereal Jove of Greece, in genial 
Ihowers, he is at other times attended by a 
ghaftiy train of deadly vapours and pcftiJential 
blafls. Thofe who live on the coalf, and feel 
the Toothing influence of air in ff^itaiicTi in 
the cool and balmy breeze that blows every 
morning from off the wean upon the land, 
have great reafon to exult in the bleflings be- 
ftowed by Indra; wliile thofe again cannot a- 
void trembling at his power, who breathe the 
burning atmofpherc, and contend with the 
drifted feuds, of the fcorchcd plains of Bcrar, 
The cerulean fields, that conftitutc the do¬ 
mains of the Indian Divefpitcr, are in truth 
the fccne of their wildeft and, 1 may add, 
their moft gloomy mythology; they arc 
fraught wtih objedb which excite alternate 
tranfport and dthnay. The comet porten- 
toufly blazing through a vaft traft of illumined 
mher filled them with dire and incxpreffible 
alaims; with fupcrllitious reverence they 

marked 
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marked the corufcaiions of the jSur^ra Bare-* 
aiisy or obfcrved the boding meteor glide 
down the nocturnal heavens % and they heard 
the awful report made by Us explohon^ a- 
tnldft the dead filcoce of night, with unutter¬ 
able terror. 

It IS fcarcely pctDble* therefore, to conceive 
a nation, who thus accurately obfcrved the 
phanomcnaof the heavens j for, their mytho¬ 
logical legends concerning Indra and his ftor- 
my prime minifter are merely allufions to thole 
phasnomena ; a nation, who from them drew 
prefages the molt important and Intcrci'ling, 
to have been ignorant of the nature and pro¬ 
perties of an element to which they had fo mi¬ 
nutely attended, and confeciuently the princi¬ 
ples of PNEUMATIC SCIENCE muft in 3 degrcc 
have been known to them. They mufc have 
known that tffV, not Icfs than wairr and 
ferved to form, as it were, the grand cement 
and nniverfal bond of nature, equally per¬ 
vading and cherilhing the whole animal and 
vegetable world. On the lofty mountains, 
whofe fumniits the firft race of Indians, ef- 
caped froni the deluge, chofc for their rell- 
dence, Nature, the great chcmilf, as well as 
the fun’s powerful beam, adting more immedi- 
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upon the atmorpberc of equatorial rc« 
^ons, would Toon teach them its wonderful 
quality of rarefa^ion and eapanfton; and its 
denfity and relilllds power would not fail to 
.be dtfcovcred at the period of the monroons, 
thole vail and ponderous columns of in 
motion, which with irredllible violence at one 
time ravaged the ihores of the Peninfula, 
breaking down live ArongcH trees, and, Ukc 
the hurricane* of the weftern world, fweeping 
every obje£l before them ; and which at others 
dilperled over the deep the rich cargoes of their 
various commerce, the produce of the hik- 
worm, and the jewels of Golconda, Hence, 
perturbed and tetiified, this fuperllitious race 
beheld the aerial pbxnomena with reverential 
horror: every cloud has its dire^ug dre- 
mcn, and every gale its attendant dewtah. 
fupcrilition bears Ibnie perturbed fpirlt of 
the vaHy deep raging in the midnight dorm, 
and fees the angry deity launching over the 
Gauts the Terrific and irrefidiblc fhaft of the 
tropical lightning. 

How far the firll race of Indians might 
carry into exi>eninent and pradife the philo* 
lopbicat oblervations thus made by them on 
the operations of nature in that vatious diine, 

it 
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it is rirtpdrible to decide, till thciir philofophl- 
cal books fliall have been more acciirafely ex¬ 
amined ; but, that they were no ftrangers to 
the generative and invigorating influence of 
tf#V, afling forcibly ujwn other elementary 
matter, and particularly on the watery cle¬ 
ment, is indubitably evident, frdtn the uni- 
verfal traditionary do£Vrine which runs 
through all the cormogonies of the Eafl, 
that, at the beginning of time, the v;inJ of 
Got/f ct a‘wtijdJtBjn Gsi/t (for, by this pervert¬ 
ed title they generally denominate the Uytvft* 
fiym of Scripture,) violently agitated the wa¬ 
ters of the chaos, and rendered them prolific. 
We have fhown before, that the cofmogony 
of the Phomirians affirms the principle of the 
titiiverfe to have been a dark wind, turbulent 
and boundlcfs j and, in the latter part of that 
delcriptioit, we read, that the air {binmg with 
athtreal by its fiery influence oii the fca 
and earth, winds were begotten, and clotids, 
and great defluxions of the heavenly wa¬ 
ters. 

The ancient philofophcrt of India, like the 
ftoics of Greece, who in all probability bor¬ 
rowed the dodtrine from the Indian Jchools, 
which many of them vilited, or obtained them 

through 
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f lirough the channel of Egypt, imagined a 
ekmerit, formed of the more refined particles 
of igneous air, which they call the akl.'vss; 
that pure, tranfparent, luminous, aether, in 
which the planets and other celeftial bodies 
roll. This fubtile fpirit* this penetrating fluid, 
they conceive to pervade all bodies, and to be 
the great principle of vitality and bond of all 
cxiftence. They talk concerning it with 
tranfport; but, amidll their raptures, totally 
different from the atheifticai fabricators of the 
Phtcniclan cofmogony, their grcatcli and moll 
venerated philofophcrs of the Vedasta 
fchool never forget to advert to the supkeme 
CREATIVE Spirit of the univerfe from which 
it emaned, his aoguft rrprefentative and 
powerful^agent In the animation and direo 
lion of boundlefs worlds. 

A knowledge of pneumatic fcicncc was alfo, 
in a great degree, neceflary to the carrying 
on many of the mechanic arts for which the 
Indians were fo famous i and if they were fo 
far advanced in cheraiftry, in the carlieft ages, 
as there is every reafon to foppofe they were, 
they naufl have required, for their furnaces, 
machines for colkaing, compreffing, and dif- 
charging, the current of air, in a body forci¬ 
ble 
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bk enough to promote their refpedlive opera¬ 
tions j and thefc muft, in conrequence, have 
been of various dimenfions, from thofc that 
excited the Intenfc flame, where the rugged 
ore of iron was fufed, to the gentler blaft nc- 
ceffary to perfeft the ciquifite work of the 
goWfmith and the cnameller. The inveutiou 
of the BEL1.0WS is. indeed, aferibed by Strabo 
to Anacharfis. the Scythian)* but it b far 
more likely to have originated among a race 
reprefented. from all antiquity, to have been 
praaifed In metallurgic fclence. and devoted 
to thofe mechanic arts, which moft wanted 
the afliftance of that ufefui implement. 

It was alfo utterly impoflible that mines 
could be worked to any great depth or ex¬ 
tent, without the afliftance of what arc 
called air-Jbafts, or certain tubes formed of 
wood or racial, by way of vent for the dlf. 
charge of fiery damps and futphureous va¬ 
pours, and the conveyance of frelli air for ref- 
piration to the miner. In thofe mines they 
learned the nature of the various fpecics of 
air, and. imitating what they there obferved. 
were enabled, amid thde myftk rites, to put 
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ifj pracitce thofc midnight pliicnomcaia which 
excited the wonder of the weak and the ter¬ 
ror of the ruperftkioua. 

From the awful and terrific fccnes exhibited 
in the MVSTERiEs, from their ac<]uaiiitance 
with the procefs of making guopow'der, and 
a variety of other clrcomAance^ that argue 
no fuperficla! knowledge of the properties 
and ei£ect$ of different kinds of air, it may 
rcafbnably be inferred that the old Indiaijs 
were not endrely ftrangers to EticxAiCtTy ; 
lor, in fa£f, that tine fuhnlc tpirit, pervading 
all things, that fifth element, titat MkaJij ^ 
they term it, Ibenifi to be no other than what 
modern philofophers denominate the eIf£Jric 
Jluid* Indeed, Sir William Jones amply Jof- 
tifics this fiippofidon in hisTreatife on the Phi¬ 
lo fophy of the Indiana, declaring, that, with¬ 
out wifning to pluck a leaf from the never- 
fading laurels of Newton* he dlfcovcrs, in 
Sanfereet authors, a great part of his admira¬ 
ble phllofophy, elpeciaJly tUofe parts chat re¬ 
late to that fubtile fpirit which he fufpeacd to 
lurk cpnccaled, but not dormant, in ail bo¬ 
dies, andtocauTe “ attradiion and repalfipn j 
the cmifilon, rcflcdlion* and refraction, of 
light i EtECTRiwrY. caicfadlton, fenfation, 

and 
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and fnafcular motion j and that the Vedas 
abound wuh allufions to a force 
iittraSivf, which they afciihe chiefly to tJw 
SUN, thence caUed Aditya. the attractor 
The mention of the doctnne of attra«Sion 
naturally leads to rette£lions on that of the 
MAGNET, w’holc power to attraiEt iron they 
muft liave well kiiovvTi, if, as there is every 
rsafon to prdume, from their early voyages 
^ and their intimate connexion in commerce 
with the PhcEnidans, they had the knowledge 
and experience of the compass In navigation, 
an experience which they might have .ob» 
tained from Noah himfelf. to whom the 
Deity probably impaned the fecret of its 
wondcdul virtues, to guide the bark which 
contained the precious depofit of all living 
creatures over the waters of the boundlcls 
ocean. Its attraflivc fewee could have excited 
no great furprife in a raoc, who, in their 
bcautifiil manufaftpres and ornamental fur¬ 
niture, made fuidi ufe of the genuine 

elecT’RUM t that amlnr ‘which has ever beui 
in fuch high wipiell in the cabinets and mu- 
fcums of Afia, and the atiradivc propraties 
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of Vt^hkh were fo well known, fo much ad¬ 
mired, and fo often, in their writings, re¬ 
ferred to bj the Oriental as well as Grecian 
philofophers. 


PAINTING. 

From the regions of pbUofophy, wIktc^ 
much was of neceffity left to analogy and 
conjecture, we come to fa£t and esperlence i 
and arc now to inveftigate the hlllory of the 
progrds of the ancient Indians in arts and 
manufaflures, efpedaUy in one art for which 
they have ever been famous, and with great 
juftice, fo far as a nation utterly ftmngera to 
perfpe&ht could obtain celebrity in this line 
of exertion. 

It is probable that the unrivalled beauty of 
the objefts, animate and inanimate. In the 
fouthem diHritfl of India, the gaudy plumage 
of the birds, and the vivid colours of the 
plants and fiowers, forcibly impreffed upon the 
mind of the admiring Indian, firft induced 
him to feize the pencil, and endeavour to 
imitate the Ilrokcs of nature. Thole colours 
in the tropical regiens, and under the beam 

of 
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of a vertical maturing fun, are exalted to an 
uncommon height of brilliancy, and, after 
the rains efpccially, exhibit a feene the moH 
pidlurefque and lovely that the eye can be¬ 
hold. 

Though their pifturcs, in confequcnce of 
their ignorance of the method of diftributlng 
to advantage the lights and fliadows of a 
j^c<u.,which the European artiib call €biars- 
e^uroy are dcftltute of all though 

allb tiiey pay very little attention to the 
rules of Juft proporiisn in delineating ani¬ 
mal figures on the furface of filk and 
cotton, whatever care they miglil have 
taken in the_ fculptured Images of human 
figures, in which they could fcarcely be 
guilty of any grofs offence aga'mft thole 
rules; and though the laws of perfpeitivc, 
lb nccellary to produce effefl in that art, arc, 
as juft remarked, unattended to by the Indian 
artifts t yet the delicate ftrokes of the Indian 
pencil, efpcclaHy -when employed in portray¬ 
ing the lovely plants and flowers of their coun¬ 
try, added to the vivid and permanent glow 
of the colours they made ufc of, have, in every 
age, gained them the admiration of all nations, 
who have given convincing proof of that ad- 

VoL. VII. Z miration, 
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niiratloTiji by fufferbvg India, in exchange for 
the rominotiities thus richly ornamented, to 
engrofs the bullion of the whole world. 

Religion Itfcif fee ms to have greatly pro¬ 
moted as well as randloncd this art in India; 
for, we have leen, in the fifth volume of this 
work, that, from the very dawn of their re¬ 
ligious inftltutlon, the various calls have 
been diilinguiflied by different colowffv' 
being the indifpenliible duty of the Brahmin* 
when in the morning he opens the portals 
of the pagoda for public worflilp, at their 
entrance, to mark the crowd of votaries on 
the forehead with the tilok, a painted longi- 
^uJinal or parallel line, either of vermilion 
or iafffon, as they may happen to belong to 
the feel of Veelhnu or Seeva. Brahma, 
Vecfhnu, and Seeva, arc them leIves painted 
of three diflinfl colours; and indeed all the 
deities in their pagodas are gaudily decorated 
in the fame manner as were thofe of their 
forefathers, the ChaSdaians, according to the 
imagined colours of their feven St maj^rts^ 
the planetary train. 

As 1 am bound by my propofals to com¬ 
pare the progrefs in fcientific attainment of the 
Indians \vith that of their Afiatic and Egyptian 

, neighbours, 
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iiciglibours, I fliatl take that parallel furvey 
previoufly to any particular dircuffion of the 
procefTcs employed by the Indians m painting 
on filk, cotton, and other materials. 

Plato is of opuiion that the Egyptians had 
praftired painting during ten thoufand years • 
Pliny, fomewhat more moderate in his cal¬ 
culation, fixes the period of its com men cc- 
-at fix thoufand ycars'f before his time. 
What particular object either of thefe au¬ 
thors could have in view, by pretending thus 
accurately to determine the epoch in qiief- 
tion, it is difficult to fay i but, in various 
preceding accounts of Egyptian remains, pre-^ 
fented to the reader from Pococke and Norden, 
we have l^n, that, both on the roofs of the 
temples of the Thebals, and on the walls of 
the grottoes tliat border on the Nile, the co*- 
lours and gilding, after the lapfe of nearly 
three thoufand years, had prcfcr>'ed unim¬ 
paired their dazzling brilliancy. This fm-^ 
gular phanomenon may in part be explained 
by the clcamcfs of the atmofphere in a coun¬ 
try where fcarcely a cloud obfeures the ho¬ 
rizon, and where very little rain falls, and 

- Dc Lrgfw’, j. + Nil. Hill. V‘ io»- 
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partly in the fupeilor excellence and duraBHity 
of ihe colours them/eJvesj which, in all like¬ 
lihood, they obtained from India, or rather 
brought with them when their ancedors firft 
emigrated from its flioresi fince the red arid 
the BLUE, the dandard colours of that coun¬ 
try, are particularly noticed by thofe tra¬ 
vellers as the predominant ones.* Thofe 
celebrated writers of antiquity, th ^i tfui jy - 
by fneh itrong expnelBons, could only have 
meant to deliver it as their opinion, that, 
for the depth and freflmefs of the colours, 
they were well calculated to have lafted du~ 
ring tbo/e extended periods. To be convin¬ 
ced, indeed, of that fuperior excellence, 
we need only attentively examine the hiero¬ 
glyphic painring on the mummies in the 
Britilh Mufcuiti, which cannot be of a date 
greatly inferior to three thoufand years; 
for. both the gilding on the face of the one, 
and the, pidured imagery on the other, are 
35 frelh as if not above a century old. 

If we call our eye back towards Allyria, 
in the temple of Bel us, as detcribed by Di¬ 
odorus, we fltall finti a very early and afto- 

• L«c», tftt i. p, pDcwie, vd. i, p. 199. Bnxe*i 
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niQiing fpccimen of this art in Afia. The 
hand of the painter had decorated the walls 
and the cieling with emblematical dcfigns 
alluQvc to the birth of nature and the firft 
principles of things: fomc of the figures, like 
thofe of India, combining in one androginous 
body the two fexes, an undoubted perverfionof 
that text, ntaie and ftmals ertated bt tb€ni\ and 
" wathej sowing compounded of the parts of man 
and beaft. This marked rcfcmblance in the 
fynibolkal paintings of the two nations af¬ 
fords another ftriking’inftance of the truth 
of tbc grand pervading argument of tlielc vo¬ 
lumes, founded on the bails of Scripture, 
that Chaldsca (not Scythia, as Bailly con¬ 
tends) was the parent country of the Indians 
as well as of the whole human race. Let it 
not be forgotten that they could not have 
formed thcle vivid colours, or fixed them fo 
immutably, without a very confiderable ad¬ 
vance in chemical fcience. The figures in thefe 
pieces of imagery were doubtlefs very rudely de- 
figned and ill proportioned, fuch as might be 
naturally expelled in the infancy of fcicncc \ 
but the energy of the exprefllon and the 
luftre of the colours are not affeded by this 
concefiion. 
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A farther cvldeoce of ihc progrcG of the 
Aflyrians in this art h afFordod in the 
thgt which are recorded by the fame author 
to have decorated the walia of the magnifi- 
cent caftle and palace, afterwards built, by 
Semlratnis, at Babylon, on which were paint'- 
cd, to the life, all the kinds of animals in 
their natural colours ^ and, as thefe colours 
are exprelSy faid by Diodo^u^ to frvq, * 
laid on the bricks, vfhen nrjfly and af¬ 

ter wards burnt iijt it fhews that they under- 
ftood thff art of working in enamel. We 
muft not wonder, therefore, to find the In¬ 
dians, in a few ag« after, excelling in tliis 
kind of work as well as in the manufacture 
of the finefl: porcelain^ 

With refpea to Perfia, I confider what in 
preceding volumes has been related concern¬ 
ing the fpkndid decorations of the roof of 
the cave of Mlthra, the hke vault fpongled 
with liars of the zodiacal conficlla- 

lioiis which emblazoned the walls, and the 
animals of that zodiac, all in their natural to* 
Isurst as alone affording very ample proof of 
their advance in this an. That remarkable 
theological fymbol, alfo, which they ufed m 
thofe caverns, the ladder, with the Jevtn gates 

named 
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named from the fiven metals, afeending to 
heaven, may ferve to prove that they knew 
fuiRcient of clyemUfry, even at that early pe¬ 
riod. to exalt and to 6x thofc colours. Hence 
the Pcrfian works in embroidery, their nch 
tapeftries. and carpets of flowered filk, were 
in not Icfs high rciiueft through all antiquity 
than the painted cotton and fine linen, or 
^Wnw,.^of Before 1 quit this fub]ecl:, I 

cannot help r^rking tlie ftiiking fimilarity 
bGf,xecn the ladd* that reached to heaven, in 
Abraham's vlfion, and this fynibolic ladder 
of the pcrfian magi. Tcrah, the father of 
Abraham, rauft have been Ikillcd in metal- 
lurgic fcienec; for, he was a maker of te- 
RAPiiiM, i. e. of idols call In brals or copper, 
under the afpea of certain planets, Either, 
then, Abraham, feiztng this idea of the magi, 
fanaioned a fymhol, which was only a harm- 
lefs, but expreffivc, emblem of the gradoal af- 
cenfion to heaven of the purified foul, in the 
immortality of which the Perfians believed i or, 
what 1 own is more probable, the Pagans from 
hb dream caught tlie image, and introduced 
it into the myfterious rites of their degraded 
fuperftition. At all events, the fa^ proves 
the high antiquity of the fy mboiical allufion, 

Z 4 
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and not lefs of their chemical knowledge, 
/ince Abraham flourlHied near two thoufaiid 
years before Chrijft. ^ 

To return to the Indians j and to confider, 
firft, their method and the materials ufed in 
painting on cotton. The more pure from mix- 
ture, the more lively and beautiful, though 
not more permanent, are fald to be the co¬ 
lours. In their lirft efforts t^i^rcei ua -this- 
line, the Indians probablyfnied only the 
fimple expreffed juice of flXers and ffirubs, 
the moft vivid they could felea:. Foflil 
earths of various colours, as ochre, the yel¬ 
low and the red, might afterwards be em¬ 
ployed j and, laffly, as they advanced in che¬ 
mical knowledge, minerals lent their aid to 
exalt their tints, to give them ftability,' and 
increale their variety. The two prevailing 
colours on the Jilks and cottons imported 
from India are the deep blue and the bright 
J-ed i and the balk of thefe is well known**to 
be indig6 and gum~lac. Indigo is formed from 
the leaves^ of a plant, which grows about 
two feet high, called Jndicura by the ancients, 
from the river Indus, down which it was 
brought from Lahore, of which city formerly 
It was the ftaple commodity, its native ap¬ 
pellation 
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pcUation is nili. Kttrallj BttiE. The fiueft 
fort is however cultivaied about Biana and 
Agra, and the colouring fubflance is the f(~ 
€uia^ or dregs, made by means of water and 
oiholive out of thofe leaves. It is brought 
to us in cakes of lb intente a blue as to 
appear* almolf black i in conlcquence of 
which, when employed by the painters, it 
is hp ground cp with white, 

or it couid not le ufed with effetf. That 
fpedes which is ntought from the Weft In¬ 
dies is of inferior fii^ncfs to what Is imported 
, from the Eaft j for, it is made of the whole 
plant, ftalk, and leaf, macerated together, and 
confequenily has many impurities blended with 
it- The Welt-lndian fpedes is, therefore, 
only ufed in dying, while the finer forts of in¬ 
digo arc ftilL ulM by painters both in Alia and 
Europe. To render indigo in this country 
totally foluble for the porpofe of dying, it 
requires an equal quantity of jheed aicaiine 
fait* On digelling tills with a gentle heat, 
the matter firft appears copper-coloured, then 
of a deep green. The fubftance dipped in 
it comes out perfectly green j but, when ex- 
pofed to the air, almoft Inftantly changes to 
a fine blue. 


The 
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The gum-laCf or lacca of the ancients, has 
been mifiaken for a vegetakle prodnftlon, 
blit is ID fadt an animal fiibftance, fomewbat 
of the nature of cochineal, and is the pro> 
dudlion of an infedt, refembling a bee^ which 
depolits this, glutinous iediment on the 

branches of certain trees, adhering to. which 

it is brought to us. and thence bears among 
commercial men tlic technical 5 / jitek^ ^ 

£jc. Tlie colour is obtaine^*^ £im^y boiling 
the ftick-Iac in water,/hen filtering the 
decoction, and evaporaiMg the Aiperfluous 
humidity. With thele two colours, but 

not thefe only, fince India affords innu.. 
merable other vegetable as well as mineral 
fubffanccs adapted to the purpose, are the 
beautiful callicoes produced in her looms, 
painted or ffainedf and, though the ingenuity 
of European artiffs, with the aid of highly im¬ 
proved chemiffry, have, in the place of thefe 
beautiful and durable colours. Invented others 
pollibly better adapted to painting in its pre¬ 
lent advanced ffage of cxcdteoce, vihen the 
gradation of light and fiiade In pictures is to 
be fo dillinclly marked, yet none have hither¬ 
to rivalled thofe of India in united brilliancy 
and permanency j and, could the genuine 

Oriental 
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Oriental iaJlge and lac^ In thek pureii ftatCg 
be obtained, they would perhaps ftlll prefer 
the former to the be ft ultramarine and Priifc 
fian blue, and the latter to even vermilion, 
carmine, and all the failkious lacs in the 
whole daft of red colours. In the praffice 
of the Indian artift, however, there is no 
viciflitudej the mode of painting and dying 
ufed ti^iv:y'‘^^turlcs ago, when Greece and 
Rome cxchangedi their hoarded bullion for 
her productions, will prevails ; the cottons are 
prejraied by Ibme cmmical procels, unknown 
in Europe, to receive the various colours in¬ 
tended to be imprclTcd citlicr by the pencil 
or in the vat, and they retain them, while the 
fubftance on which they are imprefled exlfts, 
with little’alteratlon. 

To be more particular in regard to their 
mode of painting the cottons in India. M. 
Sonnerat, after confirming what has been juft 
obferved concerning the brilliancy of the co¬ 
lours being heightened by fome previous pre¬ 
paration, and the tjcallty of the water in 
which die linen is whitened, adds, When 
the outline is drawn, the linen receives the firft 
waftiingi an ordinary workman then extends 
k on the ground, and, fitting down, puts on 

the 
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the principal colour. After a lecond waHiing, 
a more IkilfuJ artlrt extends the cloth on a 
iinall narrow table, and marks the fhadej. 
Their pencils are made of a piece of bamboo, 
pointed and fplit j an inch above the point 
is a culhfon of wool, to retain the colours* 
which the artift prelies to make the liquid de- 
feend the length of the reed."* In the dying 
of cottons of different colou^^«n'''ai 44 >«a 6 fired 
by ancient as well as mo<»n Indians, a ftill 
greater proficiency in cheo^ry was ncccflary 
to fix the various tints. In fainting thefe cloths 
they undoubtedly purfued a procefs fomewhat 
Cmilar to the Egyptians, lb minutely de- 
fcribcii by Pliny: after having drawn the out¬ 
lines of their defign upon the piece of lincnj, 
they filled each compartment of it with difie- 
rent forts of gums, proper to abforb the va¬ 
rious colours j fo that none of them could be 
difiinguifhed from the whiienels of the cloth : 
then they dipped it fora moment in a cauldron, 
full of boiling liquor prepared for that pur- 
poft, and drew it thence painted in*all the co¬ 
lours they intended. And, what was very re¬ 
markable, the colours neither decayed by 

• Saimeni's VujFJigcf, vol.ij, p. tji. 
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time nor moved in the wafli'mg, the cauHic 
impregnating the liquor wherein it was dipped 
having, during the immerfion, penetrated and 
fixed every colour Imlmately through the 
whole conteaturc of thccloth,^ Thus was the 
variegated awfV of Jfi manufafluredj thus 
were the linens that folded the Egyptian 
mummies ftained * and thus only could the 
chiftt2es^f.*^4® receive their beautiful and 
varied dies. Dc ^auw aflcrtSi that, with the 
Egyptians^ onlyrw dark dye was ufedi and, 
by the aid of alkali, the cloth recei¬ 

ved three or four difFcrcut tints. It was ne- 
ceflajy, he adds, to trace previoufly all the 
figures with a feather or a pencil, that the 
caufiic^xaA. alkaline liquids might be diArilmtcd 
cxaftly on the places where they were mold¬ 
ed to produce efie^.'h 

How very early the ancients were acquaint¬ 
ed with the art of extrafling colours from ve¬ 
getables, and applied them in dying, may be 
learned from Gcnefis. where it is faid, that, 
to diltinguilh the firft-bom child of Tamar, 


^ Plinti Nat. Hift* iib, cap* ii* fcft- 4-1^ 
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the midwife tied a fcatkt thread ahaM iti 
This> it will be obfervcd^ was tn the elghteentli 
century before Clirifti and in the time of Mo- 
fes, two OF three centuries after, we read in the 
following palTage not only of the great pro- 
grefs of the ancients in the art of dying, but 
in fcveral others intimately connected with the 
fubjeft of ihefe Diflertations, 

^nd thii is the offering ef 

thm \ gcld^ andf her ^ mdltafs^ 

And bluet purple^ atji fearlett and Jine /i- 

and gfiati* bair^ | 

And rams' Jkim dyed red^ and badgers’ Jkinst 
andJfiittim^wosdt 

Oil for the light, fpices for anointing oil and 
Jor^^fet incenfe, 

Onyx-Jiones, and fanes to be ft in tbe epbod 
and in the breafl-plate.-\‘ 

At the fame time how very familiarly the 
ancients mull have been acquainted with fomc 
chemical procefs for permanently fixing co¬ 
lours is evident from Arrian, who relates, that, 
amidd other IjMil found at Sufaby Alexander, 
were five thoufand quintals of Hermione pur- 



* GencG), cip.xxxv* v, z3, 
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pie, wliich exceeded that of Tyre in beauty, and 
had been hoarded up there by the Perfian fovc- 
relgns during the fpacc of one hundred and 
ninety years, but the colour of which was as 
frefli and beautiful as if juft come from ihc 
dyer. 

Thus far liave we conlidered tlic progrefs 
of the ancient Irvdiana in the art of painting 
on cottontheir fiiks were probably etiriche^l 
with the fame fidendid colours, in a way as 
nearly fimilar as their different texture would 
allow. But as thefe j-ich filks and thefc beauti¬ 
ful cottons have fo luimemoriaUy formed the 
ftaple commodity of the trade carried on be¬ 
tween India and Europe, a concife account 
of the origin and manufafture of both 
is, in fame degree, indifpenfable in a work of 
this kind, and will, probably, be not dif- 
pleafing to the reader : — and, in the hr ft place, 
concerning the fabrication of cotton, called 
Gojfypium by the Romans, the more imme¬ 
diate fubjeft of our inquiry. 

Of the vegetable that produces this ufefut 
commoditv, there are fcveral varieties, from 
the creeping fhmb to the lofty tree j but that, 
from which the fineft and moft valuable cotin. 
ton is produced, is a plant, of moderate fiae, 

growing 
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growtilg abundantly, and with little alMante 
ffom culture, in Bengal and on the coaft 
of Coromandel. After producing very beau¬ 
tiful flowers, it is loaded with a fruit as large 
as a walnut, whole external coat is entirely 
black. When completely ripe, it opens of ‘ 
itfelf, and dllcovers a downy fobftance, ex-* 
trcmely white, which is the cotton enclofed 
in oval capfules. When gathered, ^he cotton 

is, in fbiiic places, thrown .upon 'a Hwr and 
ihrtjhedt in order that it .may be feparated 
from the black feeds and mufks that encloM 

it. In other places, to Teparate the cotton 
from the feeds, they ufc little machines, 
which being played by the motion of a wheel, 
the cotton Mis on one fide and the feed on 
the other. When thus fepaiatcd, the opera¬ 
tion of carding takes place, wliich the authen¬ 
tic Sonnerat, who wrote from what he faw in 
India, thus deferibes. ** The machine to card 
cittm is fabricated with great fimplicityi it 
is compofed of a piece of wood fix or feven 
feet long. At each extremity a catgut ftring 
is tied, which, on touching, forms a found, 
on which account it is called vhbn. The vi- 
olon is fufpended by a firing, from the firing 
of a bow, faficned to the celling. The work¬ 
man. 
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man, with one hand, hold^ the vtolon in the 
middle j and with the other, by means of a 
piece of wood which has a pad at the end 
of it. brilkly ftretches the catgut, which, fly¬ 
ing back, beats the cotton, takes it up with 
force, fwfells it, feparates the duff, and ren¬ 
ders it proper to be fpun. The elaftierty 
the bow which holds the violon makes it very 
cafy for the workman to move it from one end 
to the other over the heap of cotton which he 
is beating/’* 

The next ftage is, the fpiattitig of the mate¬ 
rial. and, in this procefs. the fame fimpliciry 
of operation and inftfuments is again confpi- 
cuous i for, according to the fame author, 
the apparatus of the weaver " confifts only of 
two rollers, placed on four pieces of w'ood, 
fixed in the canh. under the fhade of fomc 
large tree; of two flicks, which travcrfc the 
warp, and are fupported at each of the extre¬ 
mities, the one by two ftriugs, faftened to 
the tree under which the loom is placed, and 
the other by two other ft rings, tied to the 
workman s feet, which gives him a facility of 
removing the threads of the warp, to throw 


• ’Voyigc, Toi. ii. p. i j+^ Cjltuta eijM 
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the woof.”* Mr. Crauford tclts us, that 
the fine mu/lins arc woven within, doors, the 
‘threads being too deSicate to be expofed to 
the agitation of the air j but that It is by no 
means uncommon to fee whole groves full 
of looms, employed In weaving the coaeftr 
cloths.f 

Finally, to complete the intcreftlng au¬ 
thenticated account of this branch of. manu¬ 
facture, in a ftill more recent publication* 
}uft come to my hand, the procefs of pre-‘ 
paring it rs thus detailed. i ** After the cotton 
has been carded, it is fpun out into fuch deli¬ 
cate threads, that a piece of cotton cloth 
twenty yards in length may almolb be con¬ 
cealed in the hollow of both hands. Moft of 
thefc pieces of cloth are twice waflicd } others 
remain as they come from the loom, and arc 
dipped in cocoa-nut oil, in order that they 
may be longer preferved. It is cuftomary 
alfb to draw them through Cffvg/, or ricc- 
watcr, that they may acquire more fmooth* 
nefs and body. The is fometimes 

applied to cotton articles in lb Ingenious 

• SoniiWat’s Voyages, wj. ii, p. sag. Calcatta edit 
f SkeE^je^i J3vj£i+ 
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a manner that purchafers arc often deceived, 
and imagine the cloth to be much ftronger 
than n really is j for, as Toon as it is wafhed, 
the coTtgi vanifhes, and the cloth appears 
quite flight and thin. 

♦* There are reckoned to be no Icfs than 
twenty-two diSerent kinds of cotton articles 
manufaQured in India, without including 
muflin or coloured fluffs. The latter are not, 
as in Europe, printed by means of wooden 
blocks, but painted with a brufli made of the 
fibres of the rind of the cocoa-nut, (that is, in 
Malabar,} which, when beat, approaches 
near to horfe-hair, becomes very elaftlc, and 
can be formed into any fhape the painter 
choofts. The colours employed are Indigo, 
the leaves of which plant yield that beauttfui 
dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, 
coverlets, and other articles, are 

painted, and which never lo/es the fmallcfl 
{hade of its beauty. Alfo terra meritay culled 
Curcuma, or Indian faffron, a plant tvhich 
dyes yellow j and, in the laft place, gum lac, 
together with fome flowers, roots, and fruits, 
which are ufed to dye red. With ihcfc few 
pigments, which arc applied fomeilnie* fingly, 
and fometimes mixed, the Indians produce on 
A a u thm 
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their cotton cloths that admirable anti beauti¬ 
ful painting which exceeds every tiling of the 
kind exhibited in Europe. 

“ The French, Englilh. and Dutch, have en¬ 
deavoured to imitate thefe articles ; but, not- 
wiihftanclmg all their labour and art, they 
have never yet been able cither to prepuce 
thcl'e colours from the vegetable kingdom, or 
to attain to the fame finenefs in their cloth* 
Ko perfon in Turkey, Perfia, or Europe, has 
yet imitated the made at Mafttlipatan» 

and known under the name of OrgandL Tho 
nianufacburingpf this cloth, which was known 
in the time of Job, the painting of it, and 
the preparation of the colours, give em¬ 
ployment in India to male and female, yo; ng 
and old. 

** It may with truth be affeited, that, ill 
fpinning, weaving, and dying, the Indians 
excel all other nations m the world."f 

Thus, adds the judicious M. Sonnerat, we 
fee that, in India, the hand, and two or 
three fimplc utenfils, perfect works in 
which we make ufe of a hundred. In this 

* ^ A oErtiJB kitwi ef whit* EiE-IcwiiMa diintz.*' 

f 1 Boo- A tfoyatge t* Ea£t Imliei by tJic 

EiutclQmcQi p* J9?"-39S- 
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rerpe<a, the Indian appears the moft diftan? 
from the European. We admire the Induftry 
of tlic ravage Zealander* who, with a piece 
of ftone formed like a hatchet, makes his 
boats* and completes all bis joiners work. 
We are furprifed when told that thofc beauti¬ 
ful muflins, fo much fought after, are made 
on looms compofed of four pieces of wood 
fixed on the ground j but we do not reflet:, 
that, when mr anceftors inhabited forefts and 
lived on acorns, they worked with equal fim- 

plicity.* , 

With refpcfl to the mode of ^ing theft 
cottons thus fimply wove and the fubftances 
ufed in thek dyes, I am able to add little 
more than what has been prevjoufly men¬ 
tioned ; and notwithftanding what has been 
urged by Father Bartolomeo, it is by no 
means clear that the Indians do not poflefs, 
traditionally handed down to them from their 
anceftors, fome fccrets relative to this fob- 
jea which they have not imparted to foreign¬ 
ers. By means of the commerce which 
they anciently carried on with the Phmniclans 
they might have learned thofe fectets \ for tt 


i 
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has been fufpeflred that the tin which tliey fo 
abundantly imported from the CajHterldes, or 
Britifii iUcs, was made ufeful in: their famous 
purple, and that they greatly exalted and 
fixed the colour by folutions of that metal in 
the dying materials.* What was really 
Itnown to the Romans concerning the mode 
of dying the Tyrian purple has been very 
minutely detailed by Pliny, who informs us, 
that after having procured from the morex, 
or purple-fifli, a quantity of the colour fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe, they mixed it with 
ialt, in which condition it remained during 
three days. To eight gallons of water they 
then added one hundred and fifty pounds 
of colour, which they boiled over a gentle 
fire, Ikimming the furfacc of the liquor from 
time to time, and occaliottally dipping in 
it a lock of wool to mark the progrefs to 
maturity of the jnatttta ttnSfaris, In about 
five hours It became pcrfedlly clear, bright, 
and fit for ufe.-|- The prepared wool was 
then fleeped in the dye five hours j it was 
then taken out, dried, carded, and again 

See 6t d MiMrsJggia Cgnmbiciifijy 
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foakcd In the vat j and, being once more 
dried, was delivered to the manufaftarcr to 
be fpuh and wrought into cloth. This was 
the celebrated or double-dyed Ty¬ 

rian purple* a pound of which, we are in¬ 
formed by the fame author, was valued, in 
Rome, at a tboujand denarih or upwards of 
thii ty-two pounds of our money.* Whethi-r 
the Tyrians, however, were or were not ac# 
cudomed to ufe folutlons of the metals for 
this purpofe, it has been obferved by a good 
judge in thefe matters, as a thing txtrc/nely 
prMk at Icaft, that the Indians of tlie pie- 
fent day, to impart the fine, bright, and dur 
table colours to their calicoes and chintzes, 
make ufe of metalline folutlons. fince fome 
of thofe ftained calicoes having been kept 
for forty or hfty years, the bright colours 
have been obferved to tat aut the cloth, ex- 
aaiy ill the fame manner as the corroUve 
acid fpirits, whicli diflblve metals, a« found 
to doi and hence he concUidcs that it would 
be attaining to a high excellence if European 
artifts, in painting and ftaining, could pre¬ 
pare the fineft colours without employing 


• PliaiL Nit. Hifl. lib. i*. cap- 
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either acid or alkaiim Jalts, which are 
herally apt to prey upon the cloth, or other 
fubftance, Aaincd with them.* * 

But, leaving the r^ion of ingenious con- 
jedture, w*e come, in the fecond place, to con- 
fidcr tile ftiil more curious manufaflure of 
SILK by the Indian mechanic, a manufacture 
for which they w^re ag ImmcmorLilly famous 
as for their admirable Sindon. 

The little animal, the sombv'k, that pro¬ 
duces this delicate thread, is ftarccly lefs a 
wonder in the woild of natural hlftory than 
its produdion formerly was in the commer¬ 
cial world. The body of this infed, a 
Ipccies of the pbalicas, is compofed of a great 
number of elaftic annuli, clofely united or 
rather interwoven with one another, and its 
heart, or rather a lerics of numerous hearts 
connefled together, extends the whole lengtfi 
of its body. The beating of this chain of 
hearts, or rather, to fpeak more philofophl- 
cally, the motion of and diefi&U^ may be 
very diltinClty perceived j and to obierve the 
manner in which the vital fluid pailes from 
<jne to the other forms a very curious and In- 
¥ 

Tsidi and CciuLfrc; { arikle Calka. 
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terefting fpc^tacle. Tliey were doubtlcfs in¬ 
tended to accelerate the circulation of the 
fluids through the body. In the cavities of 
the belly, adjoining to the ventrie’e, the mi- 
crofeope difeovers an infinite number of final! 
veflcls, forming a long Hag or canal, in which 
is dcpofitcil the glutinous liquid whence the 
fllk is fortned, and thefe veflcls communica¬ 
ting by a thoufand winding meanders with 
the mouth, the little creature is enabled 
thereby to collect together and difeharge at 
pleafure their contained fiuids, which are har¬ 
dened by the air into that del lea tc fort of fi¬ 
bre of which the web or ball confifts. This 
little ball is the laft efibit of the expiring in¬ 
fect, whole fiiort period, at leaft in that ftate 
of it\ cxiftence, is a year, and it is fabricated 
at the espenfe of its as a worm \ for, 

having formed its nidus, it becomes metamor- 
phofed into an aurelia, and continues in that 
ftate without any figns of life or motion, till 
in a few days, if not deftroyed, as they gene¬ 
rally arc to prevent the ball being injured, it 
becomes a butterfly, and makes its way out of 
its fiiken fepulchre, in which it lay as it were 
interred, into fields of aetlicr. Tbelc baits, 
yvhen taken from the mulberry-trees from 

which 
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which they are fufpended, are generally of the 
fizc of a pigeon's egg, are of a yellow colour, 
of an admirable conftruition, and arc faid 
to be compofed of threads fpun out, by the 
labour of the Indefatigable architaa, of ma¬ 
ny hundred yards in length. 

Having thus dcfcribed the curious ani¬ 
mal from which this valuable article of 
Ealbern commerce is produced, wc come to 
the coJiflderation of the commodity itlclf, the 
mofle of its fabrication by the Indian artift, 
and other interefting matters connected with 
its hiflory. 

8ilk derives its Latin name of Ssricum, 
from the St ra, a nation of northern Alia, by 
whom were doubtlefs intended the Chinefcj 
but of the hirtory of the commodity itfclf, or 
of tile people who manufactured it, the Ro¬ 
mans feem to have been alike ignorant. Some 
of them confidcrcd it as the white down 
growing on the leaves of a certain Eaflern 
tree; while others thought that it was pro¬ 
duced from the entrails of a kind of fpidcr, 
which tlicy denominaied ser; but all had 
very confufed notions relative to its origin and 
fabrication. The (mail quantity of hlk then 
produced fay Serica was probably brought 

by 
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by caravans, over the dcferts, to the more 
wcftcrn marts of Afw, and thence diffofcd 
among its luxurious fovereigns and nobles ■, 
for, in ihofc early periods, it was only ap¬ 
propriated to the liighcft orders of fociety. 

I cannot, however, help being of opinion, 
that Scrica was neither the original country 
whence filk was brought, nor that in which 
it was then moft abundantly produced. The 
general principle on which this book pro¬ 
ceeds leads to a different conclufion, and 
India appears to be the parent country of 
that valuable manufaclure. How early, in¬ 
deed, both the occupations above mentioned 
of cotton and hlk weaving muft have com¬ 
menced in India is evident from this cir- 
cumftance, that in the important account 
of Hindoo claffes, from Sanfcrcet authori¬ 
ties, in the filth volume of Afiatic Rerearches, 
exprefs mention is made of the tribe of ivfOm 
under the title of Tantravava. in 
the original grand divlfion of the Indian 
nation by Mauu, The author joftly re¬ 
marks, that " the tribes of Pundraca, Jee* 
dtri of and Pattasutracara, 

or t’wifiers of deferve particular notice j 
becaufe it has been afferted, that fik was 

the 
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the produce of China alone, until the reign 
of the Greek emperor Juftinian,, and that 
the laws of China jealoufly guarded the 
excluCvc produfVion,'’* The frequent men¬ 
tion of filk, however, in the Inftltutes, and 
other the moft ancient Sanlcreet books, (even 
according to the confeflion of this author,) 
does, in my opinion, go very far to prove the 
fupeilor antiquity of this branch of manufac- 
lurc among tltc Indians, from whom the 
CLlncfe, when they emigrated, carried away 
with them the rudiments and uten&ls, aa 
they did of many others. It was, indeed, 
impoflible from the nature of the country, 
interfc&d witli rivers and abounding with 
marOies, that China could have been in¬ 
habited and cultivated in earlier periods after 
the deluge than Perfia and India, (famous 
in all periods for ^Ik and hrocadei^ and the 
invention is therefore here, I truft. juftly re¬ 
ferred to the moft ancient fcttlers. The re¬ 
gion about Sirbind in the foobah of Delhi, 
a ibobah mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as a- 
bsundtng ia was probably the 

■ Aliaik R£r«:uchei, rol. t, p. Sj, 

f Aj’tts Akhe^, voJ. u. p, (ofi. 
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country where the firft (iIk-manufa. 
were cftabliflicd, and mufl confequcntly be the 
Serinda whence, Procopius informs us, 
was brought in the time of Judiman. 

The firft ftep taken to prepare the filk 
for the manufacture is to clear it of the 
gummy fubftance which adheres to it, and 
which is done by throwing the balls into 
a cauldron of boiling water, which relaxes 
and purihes it; and then ’winding and riefing 
it off, as it is termed, into (keins on pro¬ 
per frames, which are alike fimple with 
thofe on which they card and fpin. the cot¬ 
ton threads, and arc ufed with fimilar dex- 
leiity by the pliant and rapid fingers of 
the Indian artlft. It is then bleached, or 
blanched, by fctlng repeatedly ftceped in the 
lees of the burnt aihes of certain Indian 
plants, together with thofe of foap, mixed 
with a fmall portion of indigo, which gives 
tlie bluifh caft always obferved in white filks. 
The tbrtmftfr then performs hia talk by re¬ 
iterated twiftings of the threads-, after which 
it is conligned to the weaver to be foi med 
into veils, falhcs, and other ornamental fa¬ 
brics for apparel and houfehoid-furniture. 

The 
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The procefs of Jyrng the filk commences 
with 3 . l^oTid decoftion, and ftouring of the 
fubn:ance again with foap-leesi after which it 
is ftccped in atum-water, preparatory to re¬ 
ceiving the various colours which that iait 
is- ufeful in fixing. The pamting of the 
filks is done in the fame manner as the 
cottons, with the difiercnce only of abler 
artifts and more delicate pencils being em¬ 
ployed. The incitving it into tapeftry and 
carpets, an art in very early praftice a- 
mong the Indians and Perfians, is among the 
moft curious and elaborate efforts of Indian 
ingenuity, and, the filk being the fineft in 
the world, the work would be the moft va¬ 
luable of any produced by the artifts of Alia, 
were the elegance of the Je/gn and the juf- 
tice of the fnfptBi'ae at all correfpondent to 
the finenefs and beauty of the materials. 
The greateft part, however, of the lilk pro¬ 
duced in Bengal and other parts of India is 
exported r4w, and in its original yellow co¬ 
lour* In this Hate many thoufand bales, 
weighing after the rate of one hundred and 
fifty pounds each, are annually imported into 
Europe, and evince as W'cll the immenfe 
rjuantiiies of fillt-worms bred tn that country 

as 
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as tbc unwearied Induftry of the natives irt 

the cultivation of them. 

Silk having been thus abundantly and itn- 
roemorially made in I iidla^ anti probably in llill 
greater profufion in China, it is rather fur- 
prifing that this valuable article fliould, from 
its fcarcity, be cftccmed at Rome of equal 
value to its weight in gold, and continue fo 
for two hundred and fifty years, till tiie time 
of the Emperor Aurelian, who is laid to have 
refufed his emprefs a fuit of fdk, on ac¬ 
count of its excelTive deamers. When the 
feat of empire was transferred to Conftanti- 
nople, the Roman nobility, being nearer the 
region where it was fabricated, and fparing 
neither pains nor coft to obtain all the arti¬ 
cles of Eaftem luxury, were univcrrally clo¬ 
thed in vcflrs of flit j but their Perfian neigh¬ 
bours and rivals, who for a time monopo-* 
lized that lucrative branch of commerce, fold 
it in the Bj'zantine markets at fo exorbitant 
a price, as incited the Emperor Juftiman to 
many cameft but fruitlefs efforts to obtain a 
part of that trade by other lefs difficult and 
cxpcnCve channels. While engaged in thefe 
fpeculations, an incident occurred which 
greatly facilitated his defign of wreftmg this 

monopoly 
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monopolar from the Iiands of the Perfians^ 
and terminated m making his own capita! the 
principal mart to Europe of that envied ma¬ 
nufacture. Dr- Campbell having entered pret¬ 
ty mach at large into this fubjeCl, and traced 
the progrefs of this traffic to the Britlfh iflcs, 
as the fubjeCt alfo defcciids to ages below the 
period of Indian Antiquities, and as 1 have 
many other Intcreftmg matters ftill to invef* 
tigate relative to the arts and fclences of the 
Indians, the reader will eicufe my inferting 
the account of that well-informed writer. 

Two Perfian monks, that had travelled ro 
the Indies, went to the emperor, and told 
him, that they could very ealily fettle that 
manufacture amoiigft his fubjeCts, lb as that 
they might never be under the neceffity of 
dealing with any Grangers, much lefs with 
- the Perfians, for that commodity. This 
filk, laid they, which is fo precious here, is, 
in Serimda, (the mod populous and moCt 
civilized country in the Indies, where we have 
fpent many years,) fpun by certain little 
worms, which inftinft they receive from na¬ 
ture, As for tbele worms, it is impoffible to 
tranfport themj but their eggs may be 
brought thence without any difficulty, and 

hatched 
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batched here by giving them a certain degree 
of heat. 

Such were the propofals made by the monks 
to Juftinian, ifcho readily clo&d with them, 
making them great promifes, in cafe they 
yvere able to bring this matter to bear, whkh^ 
without much difficulty, they did j for, re¬ 
turning to the Indies, they brought thence a 
confiderablc quantity of the eggs, nourillilng 
the worms, when they came out, with the 
leaves of mulberries ; and thus, according to 
Procopius, was the art of making lilk intros 
duced into the Greek empire,* 

This tranfacltion fell out ^ 1 . Z). 550, but 
it was a long time before it fpread itfelf much 
beyond the bounds of the Greek empires for, 
we find, that, A. D. 1130, Roger, King of 
Sicily, having conquered a part of Greece, 
brought over into his own country the art of 
managing filk-werms, which was quickly 
transferred thence to Calabria, and other 
parts of Italy, where k flourkhed for fome 
ages, before it was transferred to the fouthern 
parts of France, which, the great hiftorian 
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Mezeray tells us, happened under the reign 
of Francis the Firft, in which, however, he is 
deceived j for, Lewis XI. Z), 1470, intro¬ 
duced it intahis dominions, and lent for per- 
fbns, Ikllful in the art of managing lilk, not 
only from Genoa, Venice, and Florence, but 
•allb from Greece j and, by his letters patent, 
dated in the year 14S0, granted them conli- 
derable privileges. But the price of this 
commodity was flill kept up at a great 
height. 

That magnificent prince, Henry VIII. 
wore commonly woollen hole, unlcls by 
chance he had a pair of (ilk from Spain* 
His fon, Edward VI. had a pair of filk 
liockings prefented him by Sir Thomas 
Grelham, which prefent of his was much, 
taken notice of, Queen Elizabeth, in the 
third year of her reign, had a pair of 
black knit filk ftockings given her by iVtrs, 
Montague, and Ihe never wore worfted af¬ 
terwards. In the year 1600, Mr. William 
Ltt, a native of Nottingham, invented the 
art of frame-work knitting, which has been 
Ilncc carried, with the manufaflnrc itfelf, 
in all its various branches, to fuch a high 

point 
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point of excellence and national impor¬ 
tance.* 

porcelain, glass* and COLOURED 
STONES. 

The great number and variety of the Ipe- 
cies of argiiiac€ous earth, which abound in 
this region of Afia, together with the plaAic 
property of clay, when merely moiftened 
with water, would naturally lead the Indians 
to engage in w'orks of pottery, which afford 
lb excellent aji opportunity of indulging a 
fancy peculiarly lively as theirs, in the fa¬ 
brication of ornamental vafes and other ele¬ 
gant articles adapted either to doniclHc ufe or 
foreign traffic. Devotion operated as power¬ 
fully towards advancing this kind of manufac^* 
tare as the former j it taught them, as yet ff ran¬ 
gers to fcnlptured images, to mould the figures 
of their avatars, and all the fymbols of their 
complicated mythology, of the pureft kind of 
this brilliant clay; to harden them in the 
fire ; to cover them with gold and azure, the 
colour of the fun and Ikies from which they 
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emaned 5 and to exalt them on high irt their 
abodes, as a kind of guardian penalti, the 
confpjcuous objects of their rcvcrentia^l re- 
fpect. 

Tliough their firft efforts in cla/ and p!af¬ 
ter muft of ncccllity have been very rode; yet 
time, praftice, and incrcafing Idolatry, could 
not fail TO improve the Indian artlft in this 
as well as otlier branches of medianics % and 
they would make gradual advances in it till 
they were able to complete ihofc more elegant 
fpecitnens of fkill. In porcelain, which were 
fo highly valued by the old Romans j for, 
the mfa murrbina, though by feme confidered 
as fabricated of cbryjial, and by others of 
agatet were, doubtlefs, only a finer fpecics of 
Oriental porcelain, Thefe, we are told by 
Pliny, were in fuch high requeft in the ca¬ 
pital of the world as to be efitmated, fome 
that held three fextanes only, at Jhientyt and 
others of ft ill larger dimenfions, at three hun¬ 
dred, talent! * 

Martial calls thefe vafes pacula macuhfee 
murrba, u e. cops formed of the earth 
tnurrba with variegated fpots, blue and red, 

* PlUii Nat. Hiii. Ub.xxxviL up, x. 
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on a wliite grounil, which thdr IhllS In fix¬ 
ing colours by fire would eafily enable them 
to infert into the very fubftance of the 
murrhliiSi The murrha Vs fiiid to have been 
a foflile prodoftlon* principally found in 
Carmaniai on the w*cftcm borders of India, 
and in Parthia, fo that the Indiana were pro¬ 
bably potters before they quitted their flrft 
rcfidcnce in Perfia. At Icaft the occupation 
of the potter repeatedly occurs, as the reader 
muft have obferved, in the entraft from the 
Inftitutes ; and there is a particular clafs, or 
caft, formed on the firft divifion of the In¬ 
dians as a nation, denomuiated Cumbfiacara, 
literally the potter* We know, alfo, front 
the report of the Athenian ambaiTadors, who 
vifited Perfia before the invafion of Alexander, 
that uaXiva EKn-xjf4^ATa, or •stjjets made of glafi or 
porcelain^ were daily ufed in the luxurious 
court of Sufa j'f- and, as we hear of no pot¬ 
teries or glafs-manufa£furcs eftabliHicd among 
the Perfians, they probably were indebted fur 
them' to their connexion with India. When 

■ ACauc RcEcarchei, ea die Hindoo vol. t. 
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the ancients mention glafa^ It Is to be feared 
their precife meaning Is not always very clear¬ 
ly to be afcertalned 1 and, In this inHance, the 
muirhlns of India were moft likely to have 
been meant by the Greek words cited above : 
however, is fomctlmcs ufed to fignify 
and chrjftal vafes were equally the 
produftion of the Indian artifts with the 'nafa 
murrhiTia. It was In Pompey’s triumph that 
this latter fplendid Ipccles of porcelain was 
firft exhibited at Rome, and the fpeclmcns 
thus difplayed, probably of great magnitude, 
were, for their high value, afterwards dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter CapitoUnus. But the luxury 
and estravagance of the Roman nobility did 
not permit them to continue long without 
thefe beautiful ornaments to their tables and 
fideboards y however, their value decrcafeti 
rot in proportion as they grew more com-' 
mon, and they feemed Rill to be confidercd 
as precious at leaft as golden cups, 

Surrentina bibls ? jiec iniirrhiito nec suruin 
Sume; dabunt calLccs hie tibi vim fuoF,* 

The murrhins refcmblcd alfo Oriental porce¬ 
lain in bearing hot liquors without breaking j 

• Manisl, uo. 
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for, the fame author, iti another paffage, tells 

U5, 

Si caliduin potas, aidcmi falerno 

Cnnwnil, ct melioT fit &por inde mcrti,* 

I cannot but confider the inventive nation 
of tlie Indians as the maftccs of the Chinefe 
in this and many other branches of rnanu- 
faaurc j firft, becaufe Sir William Jones, as 
we have fccn abo\^e» con fid era the latter people 
as emigrated Indians; and, fecondly, becaufe, 
in the above cxtrafls from the Inftitutes, men¬ 
tion is exprcflly made not only of the potter, 
bnt of facrificial 'uajes that is, earthy 

and filiceous fubftances formed by foftoa into 
porcelain ; and there is no authentic book of 
fimilar antiquity which mentions porcelain 
as then fabricated in China, though the Chi- 
nefe have now fecured to tbemfelves, from 
having difeovered in that more eaflern region ^ 
of Afia a finer earth, denominated by them 
Kaoliit, nearly the whole of this lucrative 
commerce. In fa£l, there is no mention of 
porcelain as a manufacture of China in any 
cxiiling author that I recollect earlier than the 
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nmth century, when the two Arabian travellers, 
whofe relations Renaudot has publlflied, vifitcd 
that country, and declare as follows. The 
Cbinefe have an excellent kind of earth, with 
which they make a ware of equal finenefa 
with glafs and equally tranfparent.”* At this, 
if they were in reality Indians, there can be 
no wondcrv but, if they were of Tartar ori¬ 
gin, I mike no doubt but that they copied, 
from llieir more ingenious neighbours, the 
mode of making porcelain as well as many 
other mechanic arts. For, notwithftanding 
all that M. Bailly and M. D’Ancarville have 
urged in their behalf, the Tartar hordes feem 
in every age to have been little better than 
brave barbarians. 

The very refpectable writer cited before. 
Father Bartolomeo, whole book,'f' I lament, 
was not pubitfhed when 1 commenced this 
Diflertation, is of opinion that the ancient In¬ 
dians were total Grangers to the art of mekm^ 
glafi, and that what they had of this com* 
njodity was Imported into India by the Greeks 

* Accim Rcktloiif, 
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and Romans. He allows* however, tlie truth 
of Pliny's air«tion, that they well knew how 
to make artificial ftones, and were particalar- 
ly celebrated for their juft imitation of the 
beryl ♦ This concelTion is very important j 
bccaufe, if they could give the colours rcqui- 
fitc to form the imitations in queftion to 
iiUceous fubftances or chryflal in fuGon, they 
could not be far from tlie knowledge of ma¬ 
king glafs itfelf, though they might at the 
fame time import, as is affirmed by the au¬ 
thor of the Pcriplus in Ills enumeration of the 
articles of traffic carried on in his time be¬ 
tween Alexandria and India, certain fpecies of 
that more curious fort of velTcls of glafs 
ware which we fliall confider prefently, and 
for which the glaTs-houfcs of DiofpoUs 
were anciently in fuch high celebrity.-l- 
It is far more probable, however, that the 
firft great merchants of antiquity, the Phoe¬ 
nicians, who monopolized in ancient pe¬ 
riods the whole trade of India, had in thole 
periods taught them the firft rudiments of 
an art, univerfally attributed to their in- 

• HilL Kat. lib. xisvili. cap. j. 
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vcntion, — that of making glafs from the 
fine fand that covered their Oiore j and had 
alfo communicated to them the fecret of 
ftaining it of various colours to imitate pre¬ 
cious ftones i for, that tliey were thoroughly 
acquainted with the procefs is incontrover- 
tibiy evident from the great column of emerald 
formed by Phcenician artifts, and which, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, who faw it, adorned 
the ancient temple of Hercules at' Tyre. 
That column was undoubtedly fabricated of 
gials* fialned of the colour of that gem, and 
by night was probably filled with lamps, as 
it is faid, amidd the darknefs of the mid^ 
night hour, to have illuminated the whole of 
that auguft fabric. The learned author of 
the tranflation of Herodotus, a work equally 
valuable to the Englilh reader for the fidelity 
of the text, and the various erudition clif- 
playcd in the notes, efipccially thofe of a jny- 
thological allufion, is inclined to difpute this 
very early knowledge of the Phoenicians in 
tlw fabrication of glafs j but he will candidly 
own that the voice of claflical antiquity is at 
Icaft very loud in favour of the judgement 
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which affjgns it to them. Among thofe claffica 
eminently ranks that diligent collector of thdc 
opinions, Pliny, who not only cxprdlly af¬ 
firms what has been previoufly mentioned, 
that this ancient people firft made glafs from 
the very fine l^nd and pebbles on their fhore, 
thrown into accidental fufion with the afliea 
of burnt vegetables that lay fcattered over 
that Ihore, but, fpeaking of the manufac¬ 
tures of Sidon, intimates that they alfo knew 
the art of making JPecuIa,^ glafs mirrors ^ 
and, though they may not be allowed to have 
applied, in making them, that tin which they 
To abundantly imported from Britain, yet 
they knew how to procure* tn fome degree, a 
fimilar effea, by tinging the pofterior fur- 
face wkh fome opake fubllancc, which would 
naturally caufc images to be refieaed from 
the fuperior. 

The ancient mirrors, indeed, were not ge¬ 
nerally made of glafs, but of metallic fub- 
ftancest from tlie context, however, it is 
moft probable that fptcuta vitrea were here 
intended! and the Sldonians were not the 
Qnly ancient people who fabricated thefc glafs 

■ Ftwii N'»ti Hilli tUi. ixxti. Aip. >3. 
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mirrors, for they appear to have been aifo 
manufa^urcd, at a very remote period, in 
the glais-houfes of the great Dioffwlis, in 
Upper Egypt, in which city all the laborious 
operations of chemlUry were carried to a high 
degree of perfection. In teftimony of this, 
we have only to recur once more to thofe 
ftupendous exilting monuments of their Ikill 
in this rcrpeCl, the mummies, fome of them 
covered with class of varied colours j on 
which fubjedt, fo much in point, let us again 
hear M, Dutens, who, on this topic at lead, 
has certainly not advanced any thing that 
will not admit of flriCl invcHigation, and 
even of ocular proof. 

** There were allb in thofe mummies of 
Egypt many things befides, which fall within 
the verge of chemillry j fuch as their gi/J^ 
ingi* which is fo very freih, as if it were but 
of fifty years landing j and their Joined J/i, 
ilill vivid in its colours, though after a feries 
of thirty ages. In the Muleum of London 
there is a mummy covered all over with fil- 


• " Tlii afvcistita alta imdcrfltHxl gtidvig with bam and wittr 
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lets of granatcd glafs, various in colour, 
which (hews that this people underftood not 
only the making of glafs, but could paint it 
to their liking. It may be remarked here, 
that the ornaments of glafs, with which that 
mummy is bedecked, are tinged with the fame 
colours, and fet off In the fame taffe, as the 
dyes in which almoft all other mommies are 
painted j fo that it Is probable, that this kind 
of ornaments, being very expenfive, was re- 
ferved for perfonages of the firff rank only, 
whilff others, who could not afford this, con¬ 
tented themfelves with an imitarion of it in 
painting/'* 

This cxifting fpecimen of their fkili is ex¬ 
tremely curious and valuable j but, if thofe 
who have recorded the hiftory of the progrefs 
in fclence of the ancient Egyptians can be de¬ 
pended upon, they foared to a far greater 
height of excellence in this branch of chemi¬ 
cal exertion j for, they fabricated coloffal fta- 
tues of their gods and kings in coloured glafs; 
and, according to Theopliraftus, had created 
in the temple of Jupiter Hammon an obelilk 
compofed of four emeralds, that is, of glals 

• Dneoi'* Inqniiy, &c. P- *4* * 
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of the colour of that gem, not lefs than forty 
cubits in height, and four in breadth,* 
Another coloflal ftatue of Serapls, the Sun, 
nine cubits high, and conhfling of one fblsd 
emerald, is mentioned by Pliny, from A pi on, 
as in his time preferved in the labyrinth. Setof- 
tris is alfo faid to have prefen ted to the king 
of the Lydians a ftatuc of Minerva, com- 
-pofed of one emerald, four cubits high; and 
tradition has immortal i 2 ed the great fmarag- 
dine. Or emerald, table, on which the re¬ 
nowned Trifmeglftus, having engraved the 
fccrets of the Hermetic art, caufcd it to be 
buried with him."|' 

Arrian, or whoever was the author of the 
Periplus, acquaints us, that, in the glafs-hou- 
fes of Thebais, they endeavoured to imitate tlie 
•uafa murrbhia of India; and that they made 
<dn abundance thefe falfe murrhins, in which 
they drove a confiderable commerce with the 
Arabian and Roman merchants ; but, as Pli¬ 
ny |x>fitively afierts that thefe imitative vcITels 
were of glafs, it is evident that the true 

* Theoi^hiadni de 
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tnarrhlna were of a coropofition fomewhat fi- 
milar, — f ■ r. of a very Cae fpecles of porcdaia 
almoft as tranfparent as glafs j but the Egyp¬ 
tian artifts, wanting the proper materials of 
which the latter were made, were obliged to 
be content with remaining fuccefsful imitatore 
only- The Egyptians would probably have 
made as fine porcelain had they poffelTed the 
fpccics of argillaceous earth neceflary j but, 
as i have before remarked, it was principaUy 
in the more elegant kinds of highly fiiiilhcd 
ornamental glafs ware that they excelled ^ 
fuch were thofe three cups, of very curious 
glafs, named alhpnUs, fent from Egypt by 
the Emperor Adrian to Rome, and which, 
yfarf palumbcrum cdla, like the necks of 
PIGEONS, reflected, on whatever fide they 
were viewed, a rich variety of colours, in the 
manner of the precious ftonc called o^diamtm, 
fuppol<Kl by fome commentators to be cat’s 
eje, and by others the opaL The Greeks, of 
whom the Egyptians were the mafters in 
chemifiry, foon learned of them the art of 
• making thefe iiftitions gems of all poflible 
colours, the ruby, the hyacinth, the emerald, 
and the fapphire^ for, thus Pliny, fpeaking 

of the former, obfcn'csi ft tmdurat rx 
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gtnere obfidlani^ ad efcaria tsafai tt fctum ru* 
brum vitruott atque non iranjluctm^ polmati- 
»o» epptUdtum, Fit tt alburn^ et Murrhincm, 
auf hyacintbos fappbirefque imitatumj et otnntbuM 
alih cohribus,^ 

It Is time for us to return to the Judians, 
who are celebrated by the fame writer for their 
Jkill in fabricating artibcial beryls^ (hat is 
to fay, ill making coloured, but not white, 
glafs. Jt is Scarcely poOible to conceive, after 
a ferious perufal of the previous extracts from 
Mend, but that the Icxtliaus were as ancient and 
as excellent chemifts as the Egyptians} and, 
fm« all the precious leones above enumerated 
were iiative to the foil of India, as Iball be 
flicvvn more at large hereafter, when we come 
to confider the antiquity of their engraving 
in gems, it is equally Impoflible to conceive 
but that, as they were hi ft known, they were 
earlieft imitated by the more ingenious ra 4 ;c 
.of Indians. The Indian fcienccs with their 
books are indeed buried in fuch profound oh-' 
feurity, that here alfo we can atone argue 
upon the ground of analogy and conjecture; 
but the arguments for their having manq* 

■ plioil Ksit. ^lul. lib. xXJkTu oip, 2,6« 
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faflured glafs, in periods of great antiquitjr, 
amount to little lefs than certainty $ for, 1 
muft repeat It, if they could make artificial 
BERYLS, they wanted neither means, nor ge* 
nius, nor commercial incitement, to fabricate 
other hmilar compofirions from filiceous 
Tubfiances j and, if they were lb early pei~ 
terit it is fcarcely poHible, but that they 
could alfo raanufafture glafe vcfiels, though 
not, perhaps, of fucb fupecior finenels as 
thofe of Sidon and Diofpolis, The truth is, 
that, in all manufa£lures of pottery, owing 
to the intenfenefs of the fire made ule of, 
Ibme portion of the matter is nccelTarily vi* 
trihed, and the glafs and pottery manafac* 
ture muft have gone on together from rc- 
moteft antiquity. 

It is very probable, atfo, that the Indians 
underllood the method of working In Molaicj 
for, Phllofiratus tells us, Apollonius faw in 
India a moft glorious temple of the Sun, the 
walls of winch were of red marble, refem- 
bling fire, interfperfed with ftreaks of gold, 
while the floor exhibited to the view an infi¬ 
nite variety of pearls and precious Hones, art^ 
fully dUpofed in a kind of cbequtt-^wcrkt to 
VoL. VII. C c imitate 
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Imitate the rays of that luminary^* and which 
reflected back a Iu^t^e that rivalled his ge^ 
nuine beams. Thefe were probably artificial 
ftones of the kind under difcunion} and 
this fpecles of Mofaic work Iwms to have 
been not uncommon in the Eal^; for, we 
read in Efiher of a beautiful pavement of this 
variegated kind in the palace of Sufa, when, 
at the great banquet given by the Babylonian 
fovercign Abafuerus, all the riches of his 
treafury were difplayed to •the view of the 
people. The paffage Imprefles the mind with 
the moft exalted idea of the magnificence in 
which thole fovereigns lived, and is highly 
worthy of in&rtion in a work that enters fi> 
much at large into the fplendid antiquities of 
Afia. 

jindj uh/n thffi ^eri txpiredf the king 
joade a unto ail the pesple^ that ^tre pn- 
fent in Sbujhan the palace^ hath unto great, and 
fmally /even days^ in the court of the garden of 
the king's palace ; 

Where •tsere whitet green^ and blue^ hang- 
ingSt fajiened %sith cords of fine linen and purple 
to f her rings, and pillars of martlet the teds 
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*^eri ef gold andupon a pavemint of red, 

and WHITE, BLACK, marhU» 

And they ga^e them drink in ^ejjeh ef goldt 
. ftbe vejeh being diverfi one from another,) 
and royal wine in abunJaactj according to ibe 
fate of the king,* 

The Egyptians too were no Grangers to 
this kind of elegant work in Mofaic % for, 
Lucan, defcnbing the Euxurious palace of 
Cleopatra, acquaints us, 

- - - ma^at w^vpii in null 

CaUahatur OHVx. 

Which can fcarccly have reference to any 
thing except the telTellated pavement, of va¬ 
rious coloured ilones, in which the onyk 
abounded. 

On the whole, as the tribe of Cumbhaca- 
A A, or the potter. Is enumerated among thole 
cai'liell formed, and as mention b fo fre-- 
quently made in the InAitutes of facrifeial 
vafei, there can be no doubt of very fine 
porcelain having been anciently made in 
India s and that glafs, both white and co¬ 
loured, could not be unknown to a race fo 
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far advanced in chemiftry aa were the an¬ 
cient Indians^ Indeed gtais is expreHly cnen^ 
tioned in the Amarafinha^ a book campofed 
fiaty years before the ChrifHan a:ra, under 
the Sanfcrcet name of Soryacakda, that is, 
fays M. Bartolomeo, a bright tranfparcnt 
mafsj through which the rays of the fun 
can penetrate.”* However, they do not feenr, 
any more than other ancient nations, to have 
tifed it for windows j for, according to this 
author, they employ, for that purpofc, 
mothtr-of-pi^arl^ finely wrought and poUnied, 
and which is procured in abundance at the 
pearl-fifheries in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Comorin, 


SCULPTURE. 

Although the early progrefs of the Indians 
In fculpture has been already confidered in 
various parts of the preceding volumes, yet a 
retrofpedt view of what has been advanc^ on 
lb curious a fubjedl, with a few additional ftric- 
tures, may not be difpleafmg to the reader, 
in this fummary fketch of their arts and fei- 
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cnees* Mo Jelling in clay or plafler mu ft 

doubttefs have long preceded any efforts in 
this branch of fcience. To attempts of this 
humble kind, in pottery and porcelain, Aic- 
cceded coloflal ffatues hewn from the Iblld 
roebj or cart in moulds from the various 
ores, as their knowledge of metallurgy in- 
crealed. If a due proportion and fymmetry 
are not always fo accurately prderved as they 
ought to be, an excufe for the artlft readily 
prefents Itfclf in the very nature of the 
ftrange grotefque fymbolical objefls delig- 
nated, exhibiting, in one complex form, va¬ 
rious fpecies, and often different fexesg fi¬ 
gures with numerous heads and arras loaded 
with emblematical devices, (the vagaries of 
mythology,) the tulks of the elephant, and 
the horns of the ox^ Ibrnetimea environed with 
ferpents, and at others hung round with 
firings of death-heads j which bid defiance 
to all the rules of regular fcience. Many of 
thefe mythological figures, however, in E!c- 
plianta, the oldcll depofitary of idolatrous In¬ 
dian images, are by no means contemptible in 
point of expreflionj and in panicular that 
terrific figure rcprelenting the evil principle, 
which difplays aloft the emblems of the 
C c 3 fanguinary 
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iangatnary worftiip paid to 'it, and is engra¬ 
ved in the fixth volume, affords no mean 
fpecimen of the progrefs in defign of the 
Indian fculptor at the early date generally 
afiigned to that cavern-temple and its lin¬ 
gular decorations. Refinement in thefe arts, 
at that remote period, is necefTaiily out of 
the qucflion j it was not elegance, but mag¬ 
nificence, that fwayed the mind of the In¬ 
dian artifis, Xhtir lofty conceptions of 
deity they conceived beft repiercntcd by gi¬ 
gantic flames and mafly fymbalsi and, by 
forming a mere bull of fuch llupendous dt- 
mcnlions as the principal figure there exhi¬ 
bits, [thirteen feet in height, the face five 
feet, and the breadth between the Ihoulders 
twenty feet,] the artful Brahmin completely 
cfFefled the only purpofe he had in view, — 
that of over-awing the mind of the timid, 
ignorant, adoring, Indian. 

In truth, ihcfe mythological fculptures, 
thefe emblematical reprefentations of avatars 
and coloflal deities, with their refpedlive at¬ 
tributes and fymbols, carved in the living 
rock, in fubterraneous folitudes, the firil tem¬ 
ples, in the infancy of mankind, were in 
forae degree necefiary to fuftain and keep 

alive 
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alive the ardour of the pious enthufiaft. The 
fuppofed pretence of the gods, in thefe myfti- 
cal images, diffufed throughoot the place an 
untpeakable awe and an inviolable fan£lityi 
while the choral fytnphonies and ever-blazing 
fires elevated the enraptured foul even to 
thofe ftars which were the proper abode of 
the fidereal deities adored by them. On the 
other hand, the reprefentatlon of daemons on 
thofe wails, in all the horrid forms, and with 
alt the dreadful lymbols, which fear or fancy 
could fuggefl, had an immediate tendency to 
over-awe the guilty mind, to expofe the de¬ 
formity of vice, and exprefs the tortures of 
coniequent remorfe and dcrpalr; for, in their 
mythological piftures, as I have elfewhere 
ex prefled myfelf, with the fymbolic figures of 
the mercy and goodnefs of God, were con- 
Hantly blended thofe of hts jufiice and his 
wrath. As the former were fi:ulptured wUh 
fmiling afpecls, and were decorated with the 
enfigns of peace' and protefllon, fo were the 
latter portrayed with horrible difiorted vi- 
fages, and arrayed with every dreadful {ymbot 
that could alarm and terrify the bdtolder. 
Thefe figures, converted into daemons, under 
the notion of being the avenging minillers 
C c 4 of 
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of omnipotent jufticc, were moft to the par- 
pofe of tlic prieii^. He recited their number, 
- he magnified their enormous power, and he 
awakened the agonizing terrors of his au¬ 
dience by imprefling them with ideas of their 
conftant and immediate inteiference in hu¬ 
man affairs. 

Nor to mankind, in the improved and po- 
liihed ilatc of fociety, have thefe mytholo¬ 
gical Sculptures proved without important ufc 
or fubllme gratification. TThcfe rude, but ma- 
jcftic, remains of ancient feuTpture admit us to 
a clofe view of remote antiquity. The allego¬ 
rical designs which they exhibit obScurcly un¬ 
fold to us the history of the primitive ages; 
the profound arcana of tbeir religion, the 
form and decoration of their temples; the 
drefles of the prieftsj and the fubjefts and 
inflniments of facnficeii they difplay to the 
eye of contemplation the firSt rudiments 
of thought, the firfl: efforts of genius, 
the firA dawn of the fciences. On the fi¬ 
gured walls and embofled roofs we fee the 
elements embodied j the paflions perSbnified ; 
the auguSf fchool, at once, of the deepeff 
phySics and the mofl inAru^livc morality 1 
f-tt us once more, for a moment, defeend tjie 

depths 
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depths of the facred cave, to which a date 
much fhort of four thoufand years can fcarcely 
be aflignedi let us penetrate its inmoft rc- 
cefs} and again contemplate the dupendous 
vllion. 

The principal entrance is from the north. 
The enormous niafs of foUd'rock above is 
fnpported by four rows of pillars of good 
proportion! but of an order in architecture 
totally difierent from that of Greece and 
Rome. Each column ftands upon a fquare 
pcdeftal, and is finely fluted; but, inftead of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out to¬ 
wards the centre. The capital is allb flu¬ 
ted. and has the appearance of a cufhion 
prefled flat by the weight of the fliperincum- 
bent mountain* Over the tops of thefe co¬ 
lumns there runs a (tone ridge cut out of the 
rock, refembling a beam, about a foot in 
ihicknefs, richly adorned with carved work. 
Along the fides of the cavern arc ranged 
thofc mighty coloflal ftatues before-mention¬ 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height; and, 
although they are as round and prominent 
as the life, yet none of them are entirety de¬ 
tached from the main rock. Some of thefe 

figures 
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figures hafc on their heads a kind of helmet 
of a pyramidal forni j others wear crowns 
rich In devices, and fplcndidly decorated with 
jewels j while others dilplay only large boIhy 
ringlets of curled or flowing Jiair. Many of 
them have four bands, many have fix, and in 
thofe hands they grafp feeptres and Giields,— 
the fymbols of juflice and the enfigns of reli¬ 
gion, the weapons of war and the trophies 
of peace. Some of them have afpeils that 
infpirc the beholder with terror, and, in the 
words of Linfehoten, arc diftorted Into fucK 
** horrible and fearful! formes that they make 
a maii^s hayre Hand upright V’ others are dif- 
tlngullhcd by a placid fcrciilty and benignity 
of countenance j ajid others betray evident 
marks of deep deJe£lioa and inward anguifli. 
The more conipicuous figures are all gor-^ 
geoufly arrayed after the Indian fafiiion, with 
heavy jewels in their ears, with fnperb collars 
of precious Hones, with bdts fumptuoufly 
wrought, and with rich bracelets on their 
annt^ and wrifts.”* 

Palling by the often-defer!bed bull with 
three heads, and tlie tremendous figure of the 
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Indian K:axflS«f/*Mv above alluded to, let us 
proceed in queft of ferthcr proof of the ikill 
in Iculpture of the old Indians to the weft 
end of this grand pagoda, where is a dark 
sACELLUM, twenty feet fquare, totally defti- 
luie of any external ornament, except the 
altar In the centre* and eight gigantic figures 
which guard the four feveral doort that lead 
into it* Thefe figures are ftationed one on 
each fide of every door, and are of the enor¬ 
mous height of thirteen feet and a half j they 
are all fculptured in high relief, and appear as 
if ftarting from the wall to which they arc 
attached. Their heads are decorated in a 
manner fimilar to the other ftatuess they 
have rich collars jourtd their necks, and jew¬ 
els of a vail fize in their ears. Of the ft li¬ 
king attitude of one of thofc ftatues, which 
remains moft entire, Mr. Hunter has record¬ 
ed the following particulars : that the whole 
weight of the figure Teems to reft upon the 
right leg, while the knee of the left is fome- 
what bent, the right humerus hangs down¬ 
ward parallel to the body, and the forc*aroi 
is bent in fucli a manner that the hand is 
oppofite to the navel, the palm is turned up¬ 
wards and fuftains a qj-ode, and the fingers 

are 
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arc bent backwards in a ftyle that admirably 
reprefcnts, or rather makes the fpeflator/«/, 
the weight of the ponderous body they fup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they arc, that carved thefe 
figures, muft have made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the art of ftatuary, fo accurately to 
have obferved, and fo fuccefsfully to have ex- 
prefled, as in many inftances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un- 
det^ocs from mufcular aftion and external 
impulfc, as well as the various cffeifts of men* 
tal fenfation upon the human countenance.* 

I have ventured to bring thefe palfages 
again before the reader’s view, for the pur- 
pofe not only of proving the progrefs 
made by the Indians in Sculpt drb at this 
moft early period, which, as Mr. Hunter 
juftjy obferves, muft have been very great j 
but of corroborating various affertions made 
in the courfe of this Diflertation concerning 
their equally rapid advance in other walks 
of fcientific attainment. Thus, for inftance, 
the fwerd and the bill in the hands of the 
Indian Ahriman demonftratc that they were 

• Inilian Antj^ulEWf. p. ajj. 
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even then M^TALLUROtSTS i the jewels and 
pearls, with which the ears, necks, arms, 
and ankles, of many of the figures are loaded, 
prove that they had already explored the 
fubterraneoos regions for gems, and the 
bed of the ocean for its pearly treafurcs, and 
had accomplilhed the difficult proceis of 
piercing precious ftones j while the zennar, 
or iacred cord of three threads, on other 
figures, evinces that their cotton-manufac¬ 
tures were already commenced. Thefe deduc¬ 
tions muff be allowed to be juD:, and are 
very important towards determining the an¬ 
tiquity of the arts and fciences in India $ 
but, at the fame time, it muft he owned 
they carry us back very near to the period 
of the deluge, and confequently demonUratc, 
I truft, the propriety of ray conAantly 
connecting, both in the prcfcnt work and 
in the Hiftory, the ante-diluvlan arts and 
fciences, by the channel of Noah and his 
family, with thofe of the earlicft poft-dllu- 
vian ages. Without that Iiypothcfis, at once 
fo rational and fo confonant to the Scripture- 
hiftory, which exprellly mentions Tubal Cain 
as the firft metalluiglft, Cain as the firft 
architect, Jubal as the firft rauficlan, 

difficulties 
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difficuities ioexpiicable would have arifcn} 
and, by aOertiog the pretenfions of the In- 
djani to fucb remote antiquity, ihcfe vo> 
lumes would ultimately have tended lo fup^ 
port the hypothefts of the fceptic* For 
this reafon I eagerly embraced the Septuaglnt 
chronology, in the firft place, becaufe, by 
giving a greater age to the vi^orldt it allows 
a more extended period for the arts and 
iciences to have arrived at maturity; and, 
fecondly, becaufe I am of opinion, that the 
arguments brought by Voflius and Jackfon 
unanfwerably prove it to be the genuine 
chronology of the Hebrews. On this account, 
fome zealous advocates for that chronology, 
as generally received, not fu£cientty atten¬ 
tive to my views in doing this, have thought 
proper warmly to arraign that part of my 
book ; but 1 had fully weighed the question, 
and on conviction adopted it as the fyiletn 
moft reconcilcable to reafon and revelation. 
On this occalion, I muA repeat that it is 
not for a few centuries more or lefs that 
wc wage war with infidelity, but for the 
grand Chrifiian code itfelf, which the enor- 
moufly exaggerated chronologies of fceptical 
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aftronomers* could they cftablifh their vaga¬ 
ries, tend utterly to annihilate. 

To rcrume the confideratlon of the Iklll 
of the old Indian race in ftatuary, a very 
uncommon fiiare of original merit (for, they 
certainly never condefeended to be e^pyifis) 
cannot be denied them. Without any claim 
to the merit of nice geometrical proportion 
or Grecian elegance, the figures of men 
and animals, engraved externally and in¬ 
ternally on the pagodas of India, arc by no 
means fb deditute of the general outlines 
of the fclence as greatly to offend the eye, 
however the uncouth mythology, and the 
joining together of heterogeneous portions 
of human and brutal forms, may infult 
the corredb tade and matured judgement 
of the European fpe^ator. If in elegance 
they are greatly inferior to Grecian fculpture, 
they arc at all events much fuperior to the 
mts-(hapen Aatucs of the Egyptian artids. 
Had not the Indian been chained down by 
the mythology of hia country to a certain 
indirpcnfable routine, both In defign and 
execution, from which he dared not deviate, 
his progrefs towards maturity would have 
been more rapid; as, in Barto'lomeo's judge¬ 
ment. 
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ment, the modern Indians want neither ta¬ 
lents nor tafte in either of thofe refpefts. The 
ftatuary, he informs us, ” muft make the 
ftatues of the gods exaflly in the way and 
manner preferibed by the priefts; in order, 
according to their opinion, that the attri¬ 
butes of the deity may he properly expreHed. 
Hence it happens that the Indian Aatucs 
have from four to hx hands i three, and 
jbmetimes more, heads i and, In general, 
a very horrid appearance, Tlie architecl, 
however, has full fcope for his genius, 
and i$ by no means fubjeiled to the arbi¬ 
trary prefcrlptlons of the Brahmins, For 
this reafon the Indian architeflure exhibits 
more tafle, and is much more pcrfedl, than 
their works of fculpture: but I will not 
deny that the Batuaries ahb make excellent 
pieces when they are allowed to follow the 
impulfe of their own genius j as is proved 
by the many bafs-relicfs, crucifixes, madon* 
nas, vafes, and other articles of Ivory, 
which are here and there executed by the 
Indian artifts,” P, 3S7. 

The fame apology is urged by this very 
fenfible writer for the defers, of a fimilar 
kind, that appear in their paintings. Jn 
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cither cafe their genius is equally crampodj 
and their progrefs in the fine arts alike re> 
tarded. 

** In regard to the painting of the In¬ 
dians, the cafe is the fame as with their 
fculpture. This much is certain, that no 
one can follow the diflatcs of his own genius, 
and paint the gods as he pteafes. Every 
innovation of this kind is contldered as an 
aft of impiety. The Brahmin preferibes 
the figure and form which a ilatue muft 
have: under thefe, and no other, it muft 
be painted; and the IcaA part of his care 
is whether thefe be confident or not with 
the rules of art and of good tafle. I have 
already obferved, on different occafions, th^t 
the Indian mythology gives to each deity a 
certain fumame and appellation, the objedt 
of which is to exprefs their different qua¬ 
lities; and a painter, when he (ketches out 
a god, mull: reprefent thefe qualities alfo. 
Thus, for example, Seeva is called the god 
who bears the tridenf; and for that reafon 
he muff be always reprefented with a tri¬ 
dent in his hand. He is called, likewife, 
the Conqueror of Death; and, on that ac¬ 
count, muff be delineated with a number 
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of fabrcs, daggers, and fcoUs, lying around 
him, and with a man under his feet. He 
exhibits a horrid countenance} his mouth 
is diftorted} his eyes Teem to dart forth 
fire; and he has around his neck a cord on 
which a great number of fcuhs are Arung. 
The cafe Is the fame with alt the other 
deities, which muA always be rcprefented 
in fuch a manner as is agreeable to their 
charafter and attributes. From this it ap- 
pears, that the painting of tlie Indians, 
like their fculpture, is in the clofelt con* 
nc^lion with their thcogonyi and, as the 
Brahmins alone have the right of explaining 
it, they affbmc the cxclufive privilege of 
judging in regard to works of painting and 
ftatuary. As the painters are acquainted 
neither with the Sanfereet language nor their 
mythology, it lias been impofed on them as 
a duty to confult the Brahmins; and whoever 
tranfgreifes this law is punilhed by expulHon 
from his caft. This is the true reafon why 
painting and Aatuaiy have made.ib little 
progrefs in India." P, 3 88, 

Thus, according to this author, has the 
defpotifm of fu perdition oppofed an ever- 
lafting barrier to the farther progrefs of the 
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noble arts of fculpture and painting in In¬ 
dia, and prevented the free operation of 
talents and exertion in a nation naturally 
the moft ingenious and lively of all the A- 
liatics { a nation too, it may be added, the 
individuals of which exhibit in their own per- 
fons, when in the full vigour of youth and 
health, the moft perfect models of elegance 
and fyrametry that ever employed the cbiflel or 
animated the pencil. The refleiting mind turns 
with horror from a profpe£t fo fhaded with 
Invincible barbarUin | and, with increafed 
pleafure, contemplates thofe diftant wef- 
tern regions which, though lefs beautiful 
and abundant, are yet blcffed with the light 
of liberty, and exult in the enjoyment of 
a nobler theology I 

Since the appearance of the third vo¬ 
lume of this work, which contained my 
Differtadon on the 

. , ARCHITECTURE 

of the primitive race of Indians, the in¬ 
genious Mr. Danlell has publi/lied hb Dehgns 
of Indian Buildings, and, the more attentively 
any perfon confiders them, the more clearly 
he will perceive that ihc Indian architefture - 
D d a « 
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Is not, as has bran idlf argued, copied 
from either Egyptian or PcrGan models j but 
that it is genuine Hitid&Sf and, in general, 
the rcfult of tbclr own mythological con- 
cqitions. This gentleman, who, with in¬ 
defatigable zeal in fearch of the architec¬ 
tural antiquities of India, has afeended the 
ihowy precipices of the Sewalic mountains, 
and dared the tropical fervours that defeend 
dire£t on the vail temple at Ramankoi! on 
the moll fouthern point of the Peninfula, 
has prefented the public with a greater va¬ 
riety of Ipccimens, in this line, than any- 
preceding ariill, and they will nearly all 
ferve as a forcible comment upon what has 
been previoufly urged, in the Dillertation, 
before alluded to, in relpecl to the origin and 
progrefs of Oriental architedure i fince* in 
thefe retrofpedlive furveys, the pyramid, the 
cane, and the ova/, perpetually recur in per- 
fed unifon with their mythological fuperlH- 
tions ^cfpe^ling the beam of the fun, the 
cave of Surya, or Mithra, the chaotic egg, 
&c. &c. There is no occafion for our 
retracing, in this place, ground already lb 
amply trod over; but 1 cannot omit ac¬ 
knowledging, in this place, either my own 
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numerous obligations to this dllVinguifhed 
ardft, or cjfprefiing my fentimcnts how great¬ 
ly Indian literature is indebted to his illultra- 
tlve pencil. 

In the higheft idea with which the 
moft cfleemed printed accounts had impre^M 
my mind, added to the corrofl verbal rela< 
tions of intelligent travellers, who have, 
within a few late years, vKited the excavated 
temples of India, and the pagodas that every 
where ere<^ their majehlc fummits in the pro¬ 
vinces fubjeft to, or conne£ted with, the 
BrltKb government, fell very far (hort, in¬ 
deed, of what the magnificent fketches of 
Mr. Daniell mufi fuggefl: to every man who 
attentively furveys and confiders them. In 
general, we have been accun-omed to read 
the Mahommedan accounts of thofe temples, 
which the defblating fury of their own bar- 
barifin has defaced in the fertile and po¬ 
pulous diflrlfts conquered by them, and the 
facred edifices of Benares, of Sumnaut, and 
of Seringham, excite in us the molt pro¬ 
found afVonifhment. On thefe we gaze in 
the liilloric page with awe-ftruck viondcr, 
and regard their recorded dimenfions as al- 
raoft incredible. It is not, however, in rc- 
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gions fubjugated to the Mahotnitiedan yoke, 
or under the jurifdid^ion of any foreign 
power, that we ought to eipefl to difcover 
the moft auguft remains of facred architecture 
in India; the yet unexplored regions of the 
extreme fouthcrn Peninfula, to which the 
Iflaraite conquerors did mt penetrate, buried 
in immenfe forells or embofomed in moun¬ 
tains of granite, contain edifices of furprifing 
magnitude executed in the boldefl ftyle of In¬ 
dian architeflure^ while many of the feutp- 
tures that cover ihcro, from the fummit to the 
bafe, are wrought with uncommon fplrtt and 
elegance. Among animals thus fculptured, 
the bull, the lion, the elephant, and the 
Cobra ferpent, continually occur, being the 
principal fymbols in their mythology; the 
three laft, as objects which they are accuf- ^ 
tomed frequentiy to furvey, arc generally well 
reprefentedj but, it muft be owned, the lion, 
being, in modem times, at leaft, a Granger 
in this region of Afia, is, in general, very 
inaccurately defigned. In truth, wherefoever 
this fymbolical figure, rudely delineated as it 
uniformly is, occurs, we may, in general, 
reft aflured, from this very circumftance, that 
the fculpturc is of high antiquity. 
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The pagoda of Ramifleram, before alluded 
to, on the liland of Raruankoi], dedicated 
to the great Ood Mahadcva, defervcs parti- 
culaily to be noticed as one of thofe that awe 
tlie rnind by the grandemr of its elevation j 
and this ftupendous, but fectuded, temple may 
probably lay claim to a date in antiquity fu- 
perior to moft others in India j even the dif- 
tant date of Rama's expedition, into thefe re, 
gions, to recover his beloved Sir a from the 
hundred fangs of the gigantic Ravan, king 
of Ceylone. It ftands clofe lo the fliore, and 
has fdt the Ihock of the depredating wave, 
which has, for Immemorial ages, been en¬ 
croaching upon it. Amidft the Inacceflihlc 
woods, aJfo, that clothe the defeent of the 
Gauts, aftonlfliing remains of ancient build¬ 
ings are to be found, confining of very lofty 
columns of excellent proportion ; and erec¬ 
tions, to fomc of which the romantic artifts 
of India have given the moft grotefque forms 
imagination can conceive. Among Mr, Da¬ 
niel j’s fpedmens are alfo immenfe pyramidal 
manes of folid Rone formed Qke tbofe pyramids 
above Gira, where the bold projeftlng rock has 
received that figure from the iiiceffant labjur 
of the chillel. Thefe, like the excavations 
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that line the ihore of the Nile, exhibit ano¬ 
ther {inking in{iance of fimilitude in the ar- 
ehtte^rc of the two nations j while the Ga- 
nis An obis and the Vara avatar, or VeeflinQ 
with the boar's head, fhew their parallel con¬ 
ceptions in fculptufed imagery. For this 
aftoniJhing difplay of fo many of the prodi¬ 
gies of ancient Jtidia, accompltihed at great 
pcrfonal rifk and hazard, every lover of In¬ 
dian fcience will feel tlie warrnefl gratitude to 
Mr, Daniell i accompanied with a lincere 
with that the laudable example which he 
has fet may be followed by other profe/nonal 
gentlemen in India, where a vaft field for 
exertion is ftill open, and the reward will, 
doubtlefs, be proportioned to the labour. 

One refiefllon naturally and forcibly in¬ 
trudes itfeif on the mind while confidcring 
thefe amazing fabrics, and that is, the im- 
poffibility of their having been ercdled except 
in thofe remote periods when the great Indian 
empire was yet unbroken by the incurfvon of 
foreigners i when one fupreme Jbvercign ma* 
HA-KAJAH fwayed the righteous feeptre of 
this happy country, by noble rewanJs en¬ 
couraged genius, patronized the rifing arts, 
and, with a powerful hand, protedted the 

efforts 
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efforts of the pcrfcvenng architeft. At thej|' 
period of Alexander’s invaiVon we have feen 
that the Indians were no longer firmly omted 
under one puiffant fovctcign, no longer 
fought under one victorious banner t the 
divifions among the rajahs had long com- 
mcnced, and their contempt, or, at Icaff, 
negleCt, of the fupreme head of their order, 
had encouraged the warlike barbartans, of 
every neighbouring country, to pour thdr ar¬ 
mies into that debilitated country and among 
that divided people. To fuppofe undertakings, 
thus vaff in deftgn and arduous of execution, 
could pofiibly be finilhed, or even projected, 
amidft the turbulence and diftraCtion of war, 
would argue abfurdity in the extreme. They 
are confequcntly to be contemplated as equal¬ 
ly auguft and decilive monuments of the 
grandeur of the ancient Indian empire when 
flouriffiing, under Its native dynafties of 
princes, in meridian fplendour. 

ENGRAVING ON GEMS AND SEALS. 

We are now. in the laft place, to enter 
upon a fubjea equally curious and abffrurei 
an art, the high antiquity of which, at 

kaff 
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leaft in India, has been very much difputed, 
diough no fa£l can be more clearly afeer- 
uined than it* having early flour!(hed in that 
region of Afia. Under a former head we have 
feen how early the Indians had attained the 
arts of defign, fculpture, and metallnrgyi 
in what remote periods they carved on wood 
and ftone the Images and avatars of the 
gods, and the animals, and objects deemed 
facred by them, the goofe of Brahma, the 
buUof Seeva, thegaruri, or eagle, of Veefti- 
nu, the elephant-head of Gancfa, the fer- 
pent, the lotos, and other fymbols with 
which all the caverns abound. We have 
heard Mr. Halhcd’s Judgcnient with rcfpefl 
to the ancient coins of Ncpaul and Cafh- 
mcre, and the fcals of Boptan and Thi- 
ImprelTcd or engrated with the oldeft 
Sanfereet characters and mythology. In 
the Inftltutes alfo, regulating our dccifion 
by the afeertained ** age of that book, we 
have feen bow very early they had learned 
the difficult procefs of enchafing in gold, 
and of piercing fine gems* diamonds, and 
rubies i"*f’ but we perhaps have not taken 

• See pgc S&i preceding. f See pgc 685 prstiiag^ 
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fufficient notice of the Sanferaet alphabe¬ 
tical writing conrplcuoufljr itt the Elc- 
phanta cavern, and on the hreaft of the 
principal figure in the grand triple bullj 
for that is, in faft, EKGaAViKo, and ex¬ 
hibits, at once, a furprifing proof of the 
anti(|nity of the art and of the alphabet. 

The hieroglyphics, engraved on the gra¬ 
nite of Egypt, are the only ancient fped- 
mens of this art that can at all vie in an¬ 
tiquity with ihofe of India j at that period, 
to have jxjficfled Inftruinents proper to cut 
them on that granite fo deeply and durably, 
argues, in the Egyptians, no fmall advance in 
chemical fcience j and, in truth, as few of the 
inferior clalTes of precious ftones are of a much 
harder fubltancc than Egyptian granite, their 
being able to operate upon it may well be 
deemed to imply foch an acquaintance with 
the ufc of thofe important machines In this fei- 
ence, the vibetl and the as would enable 
them to engrave on the more valuable gems. 
There is no occafion, however, on this fub- 
jeft, to have recourfe to coryeSurei the c- 
vldcnce of Scripture, in favour of Egyptian 
genius, is clear and exprefs} for Pbaroah, 
in exatriiig Jofeph to the elevated rank 

which 
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which he enjoyed in his court, is laid to 
have given him his ring or Jig»d* which 
neceflarily implies an engraving. This e- 
vent took place in the iSth century before 
Chrtil, and, much about; the iame period, 
Judah is faid to have given his ^gtat and his 
Ting in pledge to Tamar.-f* Afterwards we 
find the Jcwlfli artifts cngrairingj on the fu fa- 
fiance of the hardeft and mofi valuable 
fiones, the narties and lymbols of the twelve 
triE>es of Ifrael, intended to adorn the ephod 
and breafi-plate of the Jcwifli high-prieftj the 
afllbrtment of thofe fioncs was equdly fiiperb 
and beautiful, for Moles is thus commanded. 

And tbsu JhsUfet it in fttihgi of fi&nes^ iven 
ftur rows of fonts s ibt frjl row Jhall he a far- 
dius, a topaz, and a carbundt this Jkall be 
the frf rant!* 

And the fecond row Jhail be an ttnerald, a 
fapphirtt and a diamond. 

And the third row^ a ligure, an agate, 
and an ametbyfi. 

And the fourth row, a beryl, and an of^’X, 
cad a jafper : they fball be fet in gold in their 
enckfngs.X 

* i]l, 4s. I 

I Rvoduf, sfjtfui, I?, iS, 19,30. 

But| 
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Bat, what is more important to our pur- 
pofe, Mofes Is altb commanded to takt t<m 
cnyx-fivnesi and grate on them the names 
of the cbiidren of Ifr&el: 

Six of thtir nomts on ont fione^ and the 
other fx names of the ref on the other Jlone^ 
according to their birth. 

With the WORK OF am engraver im 

STONE, LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF A SIGNET, 

Jhait tbou engrave the two ftones with the names 
of the children of Ifraeh thou Jbalt make them 
to be fet in ouches of gold* 

Thus much was proper to be faid in juft ice 
to the claims of Egypt to very high and 
ancient proficiency in the lapidary’s and en¬ 
graver's artj but the claims of India afeend 
far higher; and the learned naturalift, Mr. 
Rafpe, has laboured with very great fuccefs 
to eftablilh them. He has very judicloufly 
obferved that India, beiides the ingenuity and 
mechanic turn of her Tons, has natural claims 
to the invention of this art which Egypt 
never poilefted. By natural claims, he means 
to fay, that Nature has abundantly done th.it 
for India which Ihe never did for Egypt j and. 
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V 

** from times Immemorial, has prodaced from 
the inexhauHed mines of her penlnfula and 
iflands, her quarries, and rivers, all the very 
belt forts of precious, fine, and hard. Hones 
which lapidaries and engravers work upon;^ 
together with every fubftance and material 
which lharpen their tools and conquer their 
otherwife invincible hardnefsi — the real 
Oriental diamond, at once the object and 
tool of the lapidary and engraver, the ruby- 
fapphire, emerald, topaz, chryfolite, the far- 
donyx, chalcedon, onyx, cornelian, jafper, — 
as alfo a particular fort of diamond-fpar 
which cuts diamonds incomparably better 
than the belt emery.**♦ Egypt, he adds, had 
onlyjafpers, porphyries, and Ibme other hard 
filiceous Itones, of its own production: its 
famous emerald mines, in the Thebaic defert, 
are either loft or exhaufted; or, according to 
his O'wn and Mr. Dutens* opinion, never pro¬ 
duced the real emerald : and he alhrms they 
never had the real diamond, nor even the dta- 
mond'fpar, without which the engraver could 
not operate. 


* RaTpe^s Inu^nfHoii E^iTaMc’i engr^vtd Gghu^ voL i. p* 14* 
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This ftatement, from fo high an authority 
as Mr. Rafpe, is v?ry forcible, and I think the 
arguments tifcd are decifivc, erpccialJy when 
the fpecimens of ancient Indian engraving on 
gems, which are exhibited in Mr. Taflle’s 
valuable colleAton, are at the fame time aN 
tentlvely confidered. The firft of thefe is a 
beautiful emerald belonging to Mr. Wilkins, 
and bearing the Indian sino, or lion, with a 
Sanicreetinfeription which marks it for an an¬ 
tique, though it is impoHlbie to fay of what 
date. He fpeaks of the ilyle of the engraving 
as bold and impreffive, and equal to the beft 
works of the old Egyptian fcbool. The I^ond 
is of LAPIS LAzuLt, in the poileinon of Mr. 
Townley, reprefenting a man and woman fit¬ 
ting on a kind of throne, and habited in the 
manner and ftyle of the ancient bas-reliefs dU> 
covered at Salfette and Elcphanta. A third 
is on SULPHUR i and a fourth of Oriental 
GARNET exhibiting figures drefied nearly fi- 
mliar. He has alfo publilhed feme zodiac 
figures of prefumed Indian fabrication i but 
they are very doubtful, 

Mr. Guife, late furgeon of the hofpital at 
Surat, has alfo, with indefatigable zeal, col- 
lefted, and recently imported into his native 

country, 
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country, fonic very curious fpeclmens of en¬ 
graved Teals and rings, undoubtedly Hindoo 
from the Tymbots and characters which they 
exhibit. One of them, the lion, or sing, on 
a cornelian, rudely enough dehgned, but 
deeply cut In the ftone, with a lotos riTing 
from his back; another, on lapis lazuli, of a 
peacock, with its tail expanded, the my- 
thologic bird on which Carticeya rides, the 
Indian IVjars, who leads along the radiant 
hoft of heaven, defignated by its fpangled 
plumage ; and leveral like thofc of Mr. Town- 
ley, habited and throned after the manner 
of the Elcphanta figures, arc deferving of 
very minute attention from the antiquary. 
They were dug out of the earth in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Surat, and, doubtlefs, many 
more that eartli conceals, which time and fu¬ 
ture rcfearch, fimilar to the laudable and 
xcalous Inquiry of Mr. Guile, will not fail 
to recover from its obfeuring borotn. 

M. Bartolomeo alfo entirely agrees with the 
above accounts of the (kill of the old In¬ 
dians in engraving feals and rings, and men¬ 
tions two or three very valuable fpecimens 
which he had Teen in India. 
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" T!ie Indians/' he obferves, “ an* ac- 
cuftomed to examine the vrater of diamonds 
always at night by the light of a Ump. In 
Europe, diamonds are feparated by fkwing 
thetnj but the Indians fplit them, or cut 
them down to the proper fize, — a labour in 
which they are mach more expert than the 
Europeans. Some years ago, the Great Mogul 
had a diamond which weighed zygi carats. 
It was valued at two uiillions five hundred 
T ho a find fix-dollars. This diamond, there* 
fore, exceeds in value any hitherto known; 
for the large diamond of the grand duke of 
Tufeany weighs only 1^9, the Sanci io6, 
and the famous Pitt diamond 136 carats three 
grains. 

" The artifts of C=y 1 on prepare rings and 
heads for canes, which contain a complete 
aflbrtment of all the precious Hones found in 
that illand. Tbefc affcmblages are catted ykr* 
gms de Ceilan, and are fo named becaufe they 
conliH of a coU'^ion of gems which rcHeft 
various colours, fuch as the red ruby, the 0ty- 
hlue fapphire* the golden yellow topax, caUed 
by the ancients chryfolite, the green emerald, 
which 1 found myfelf in Ceylon, though fomc 
aflert that Ic is not a produ£lton of that 

V0L.VII. ’ D d* iilandi 
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idandi* alfo the amethyft^ beryl, opal, and 
garnet. All the/e ftones may be procured at 
Colombo in the ifland of Ceylon, at Cochin 
and Calicut in Malabar, and at Madras on 
the coall of Coromandel. 

*' The Oriental diamonds are oflagonal 
and fharp-pomted. Thb form, their colour, 
water, and lultrc, with the livclinefs of their 
irradiation, are the cflenttal charadleridics 
by which they may be diflinguirhed from the 
Brafiliati diamonds. The diiFerent kinds of 
agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, fwallow* 
ftones, opals, onyxes, and cats eyes, which, 
according to the fyHem of Wallerius, belong 
to the ^Ux gtnuSf arc not much efteemed 
on the coaft of Malabar, though fome of 
them are brought thither from Arabia, Perfia, 
and the northern part of India. 

'* On a feal ring of the king of Travan- 
cor, which confiils of a vei7 hard and va- 

* « Duloi*, tq his hack Dh frititafit H dtt Phmt 

p- jl, fpoiiflgflf the ciMraJd, thii it is enjnfively faaod in 
Ame/icq, nor AttMia, in Peru, or the viJley of Taifij, in Urf 
iMitnuiqv of New GrunatU u>d Pnpqjrsn. And m not knowo to 
she ucienti. The nudwr of thii vo^sge Kfleru, tlut he (bund 
eaenlds u Ceylon, sod 1 rnyfelf hsve obuined Idme of them 
6vin thst iflutd/'^FosiTis. 
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I Liable flone, the following^ words are in- 
fcribed : Sbri Padmanubhen, This is one of 
the facred names given to Pee^mu^ and con¬ 
tains an allulton to the birth of chat deityi 
Sbri fignihes facred, Fudma denotes the 
phaa^ and Nabhm one who fits m the in- 
teiior part of lliis flower. The reader will 
recolledl, fro^m what has been before fald, 
that the nympbeea is a fymhoi of water, and 
of every thing created from it. The above 
words ferve as a convincing proof that the 
Indians arc certainly acquainted with the art 
of cutting upon flone. A like ring was 
in the poflefiion of the king of Ceylon, Vi- 
mala Dberma Suryada^ who embraced the 
Chriftlan religion, and at baptifm got the 
name of Don John of Auftria. On this ring 
the god Budba was reprefented under the hu¬ 
man form." P. 392 to 395, 

The Ayeen Akbery has a chapter on the 
Indian mode of fcttlng in gold the infinite 
variety of precious ftones with which their 
country abounds, and on their curious gold 
filigree work, in which they are there faid 
to be '* exqulfiiCe arlifts j’** as well as to charge 


• Ajrcvii Akbtijg votp lE- 164 ^ 
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a very high price for their operaiion5 in this 
branch of the profetlion. In the preceding 
Dlflertation, (at page 551 of this volamc,) 
the reader will find A confideTable cjctraft 
from that chapter j and Mr. Bartolomeo, in 
this inftance, as well as the former, bears 
decifive tedimony to their fcientiSc ikil). In^ 
deed, when it is confidered that, in India, the 
fon never deviates from the occiiparion which 
his father purfued, through a long fitcGellion 
of generations, there is no wonder that the 
inhabitants Ibould carry the mechanical arts 
to the utmoft degree of attainable perfeftion, 
by A race equally ignorant and difdainful 
of European attainments. 

To conclude j in whatever Tight we contem* 
plate this wonderful people, whether as artilVa 
and mechanics, or as fcholars and phitofo' 
phers, we are lod in mingled admiration and 
aftonifhtnent i and, while we lament many of 
their local prejudices and blind fuperditions, 
we cannot avoid feeling a juft indignation 
againft thofe fucccOIve opprdrors that, in 
every age, have devaftated tlieir beautiful 
country, and finally fubverted their ancient 
and happy government. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

y^ndfHt cia£tcal Writers very defeSUve in Infor- 
TnattoTitrefpeding the internal Police oj the 
Indians*—'■Accoanted Jer in the RelaElame of 
the Indians to admit Vsjits from Foreigners^ and 
in the Jnjundiaa of Menu to tbemfehes not to 
pofs the Attoce. — 7beir Relations^ however^ 
not wholly to Be rejeded. — fhe Government 
MONARCHICAL, hut not de/potiCf^ and founded on 
the Principles of the patr i arch al. —Pbe un~ 
limited Poictr tf the Brahmins, immediaiefy de¬ 
rived from a divine Source, in the Control of 
the regal Authority, and in the arbitrary 
Interpretation oj the Laws, rendered it a 
Kind of Theocfacv. — Hereditary Counfel- 
lers of the Crown, m Peace and Wari ail 
E e a the 






ibsugb tismtfiitUy and hj Law intrufitd ts 
ibi. Khettri, &r Rajah, ITHh, uhimsteif 
depettdfd ca tbemjtivei^ — U^fdom thi 
nal Htvifien oj tLe Hindoos into fou r Casts. 
—Duties, Rights, ah;/Immunities, 
reffitSihtl^ confiitred. — Tbe Pofhe tjiahlijh^ 
id tbroughcut tki Indian Kmpire extremely 
vigilant and rigid. ^ ^he Dtaiei of /« 00^ 
cers. — I'bat Police fatiBhned by a Code 
•which held out Rewards ijj Jlauering the 
t'OKisHMENTs ft denounced •were terrible and 
fangulnaty. 



N the fubje£l of the original form of 


V-/ government eftabliflied in India, little 
folid information can be expelled from tli« 
cia 0 c page of antiquity, becaufe a perfect 
knowledge of the mode in which the govern¬ 
ment of a country is conducted neceOarily 
implicfi an intimate acquaintance with hs bil^ 
tory* But, concerning that biilory, through 
the whole volume of antiquity, there are fcat- 
tered only the fainteR glimmerings of intelli¬ 
gence i and this univerfal and continued igno¬ 
rance of the ancients, in regard to the domcRIc 
hiltory pf India, is cafily to be accounted for 
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in the peculiar manners of this fecluded peo¬ 
ple, who fccrn neither to have been anxious to 
vifit other nations nor to receive vifits from 
them. 

In truth, forbidden, under the fevereft pe¬ 
nalties the Icgiflature could infti^l, to wander 
beyond the limits of the country which gave 
him birth j attached to that country as well by 
• its fertility and beauty as by the neceflity 
which there exifted of his dally performing a 
multitude of facred rites and ceremonious 
ahluiions preferibed by his religion, and 
poUlbly ordained for that very purpofe by the 
wife policy of Menu i fixed by the decree of 
the fame leglllator to a rank and clafs among 
his fellow-creatures, from which thofe imtnu- 
table decrees allowed no pofiible deviation j 
the ancient Indian could poircfs little curlofity 
to be gratified In regard to foreign kingdoms, 
of whofc exiilencei indeed, in any extent or 
numtber, his fecEuded fituation would natu¬ 
rally render him in a great degree Ignorant. 
He profefled alfo a religion fo diret^lly oppofitc, 
in its leading principles, to thofe of that fii- 
rious Mahomaicdan fuperftitlon which after¬ 
wards deluged with blood his tin happy coun¬ 
try, that it neither fought nor admitted of 
E c 3 profelytes« 
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profelytes i and, while he confclentioully obey¬ 
ed the mandates of a lyflem of jorifprudence, 
which prohibited any immediate intercourfc 
with the individuals of all the various tribes, 
except his own* that inhabited his native 
region, he could not fall of fcrupuloufly ab- 
ilalning from the defilement inevitably con¬ 
fer uent on an intercourfc, ft ill more ftriclly 
intcrdiflcd, with foreigners» The Attdcic, 
the moft weftem river of the Panjab, the very 
name of which implies Jirbiddeu^ was appoint- * 
ed by Menu to be the eternal barrier between 
them and alien nations, and to pafs it was to 
incur at once the chaftifement of man and the 
curfe of God. 

On the other hand, deterred by their natu¬ 
ral rcluftancc to admit ftrangers within their 
cities, few travellers in ancient times penetra¬ 
ted far into India, and fewer ftill into the 
myAic theology and abftrufe lore of the 
fij’ahmiiis. The villts to that country of 
Zaratuftu and Pythagoras, for the noble pur- * 
pole of invert [gating the principles of their 
philofophy, arc among the few recorded in 
hiftory. In refpefl to their commerce with 
the Egyptians and Arabians, that branch of it 
was cai ricd on principally along the coafts of 

thw* 
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the Pcnlnfula; and Lahore and Cabul feem 
to have been the utmoft Umita of the migra¬ 
tion of thoie merchants of Upper India^ who 
traded to Perfia and Tartary. Hence It arofe 
that fnch aftonlfhing fables were circulated in 
the ancient world concerning this little ex¬ 
plored country, where every thing vafl: and 
prodigious was fuppof^ to generate and a- 
bound i of all which, the credulous Pliny has 
been the diligent coUedlor and the too faith¬ 
ful narrator. 

The Indian fovereigns allb, contemplated as 
they .were by their fubjedts, as the vicegerents 
of God on earth, with a reverential awe little 
Ihort of idolatry, poiTefling treafares beyond 
calculation, and power without limit, in their 
hereditary domain, felt no ding of avarice, no 
ardour of amfaiuon, to goad tbfra to the con- 
rjued of furrounding nations whom they con- 
hdcred as Mikechtit tnSdels, outcafts of God, 
and occupying a Hat Ion in the fcalc of huma¬ 
nity far inferior to thcmfclves and the favour¬ 
ed tribe of - the great Brahma. Over fuch 
vadals, they would have thought it inglo¬ 
rious to have reigned; happy would it have 
been for the Hindoos, in after-ages, had 
the Pcrlian and Tartar fovereigns, their ncigh- 
E e 4 bours 
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hours on tlic w-eft and north, been of the 
fame opmlon with themfclves 1 
Not abfolutcly relying on what claliical wri¬ 
ters have written concerning India, yet, in the 
coorfe of our retrofpedt, not wholly regardlds 
of their exaggerated narrations, let us confult 
the more accurate accounts which Briiifh diii^ 
gence and zeal, in India, have recently procured 
for lis of that country in its earlietl periods, 
either from books or living authorities of the 
highcfl rank; let us intjuvre what affually 
WJJ that government fo celebrated for its wif- 
dom and equity, and in what manner it was 
condudlcd to render it at once fo lifting and 
fo lerpcflable. 

It certainly was, in the ftriaeft fenfe, mo. 
tiarcbicai^ but with very juft and levere checks 
to guard againft the pofliblc abufe of the pow¬ 
ers intrufted to the ruling fovereign. The 
Indian monarchy, as originally eftabliflied, at 
the fame time exhibits to us in a more marked 
manner than moft other countries of Alia 
glaring veftiges of the original pftrtarebal 
mode of government, founded on the model 
of the paternal^ in which the chief of each fa- 
piily exercifLd the fovercigii jurlfdiaion over 
|be ipdividuals of it, even to the infliaion 
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of death, when merited j continuing to flou- 
rifli imviolated for a long fiiccclltoii of ages. 
With the regal, in him were corobined the fa- 
cerdotal dignity, and a kind of prophetic 
fan£lity of charaiter, ruppofed to have de^ 
feended to him from that venerable perfonage 
vho was the grand fountain of all poff^ 
(liiuvian honours j the king, priest, and 
PHOPUET. of the regenerated world! A band 
of holy Brahmins, who, like the Magi of Per- 
iia, were the hcrecUtary counfellors of the In¬ 
dian crown, conlfantly attended in the palace, 
and around the (acred perfon of the prince, 
to give him their advice In the mod important 
concerns of his empire, to inculcate upon 
him the duty of a juft and wife fovereign, 
at dated periods to chaunt the folemn hymns 
of devotion, to affift at the frequently return- 
irg rites of lacrslice, and explain the omens of 
the blazing altar. 

Though the funilions of government, by 
the laws of Menu, devolved on the Khettri 
or Rajah tribe j, yet it is certain, that, in every 
age of the Indian empire, afpiring Brahmins 
have ufurped and fwayed the impetial feeptre. 

whole nation of Brahmins was found by 
Alexander in the weftem diftj ii 51 s of India, on 

svhomj 
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whom, for their obiHnate oppofidon, that 
contiueror cxercifcd the greateft feverity, and 
even crucified thdr king. But* in faa. there 
was Jittle neceffity for the Brahmin to grafp at 
empire: he niled both the empire and the 
monarch: he was greater our of the purple 
than in it. Without the immediate ian^ion 
of that tribe, in no event of national conJe~ 
qucnce did the fovereign dare to embark* cither 
in the ieaton of profound peace, or amidlV the 
turbulence of the embattled field. He was 
inverted with equal power in the palace and 
in the camp. He elevated alternately the 
olive of peace, or wielded the thunderbolt 
of war. Strabo pofitively afferts** and his 
aflertion is confirmed by the refults of mo 
dern inquiry, that the code of Brahmin law 
was not originally committed to writiag i in 
fatl, the very name of that code, which is 
MenumsRiti, or infirfutn remembered from 
Menu^ proves this reprefentation to be juft. 
Till the age of Vyafa they were depolited 
folcly in the memory of the Brahmins; and 
to them the prince applied in all matters of 
diEculty. On occafions of extreme natio- 
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nat urgency he vifiterf them in the dead of 
the night, and their anfcvers were given in 
all that gloomy pomp and profound rolenmlty 
attendant on the midnight hour. By an over- 
ftrained conception of the liigh (anftlty of the 
pricftly charafler, artfully encouraged for jx>- 
litical purpofes by the prieft himfelf, and cer¬ 
tainly not juffihed by any precept given by 
Noah to his polierity, the Brahmin flood in 
the place of the Deity to the infatuated Ions 
of Indian fupcrftition j the will of heaven was 
thought to be uttered from his lips, and his 
deciiion was reverenced as the irrevocable fiat 
of defliny. Thus, hoafting the pofitive in- 
terpohtion of the Deity in the fabrication 
of its fingutar institutions, guarded from 
infraftion by the terror of exciting the di¬ 
vine wrath, and direfled principally by the 
(acred tribe, the Indian government as origi¬ 
nally formed may he juftly confidered in the 
light of a THEOCRACY j a theocracy the more 
terrible, bccaufe the name of God, by this 
perverfion, was made ufe of to fanfllon and 
fupport the mod dreadful fpecies of defpo- 
tifm j a deipotifm, w'hich, not content with 
fuhjugating the body, tyrannized over the 

proftratc faculties of the cnflaved mind, 

* We 
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\Vc arc informed by Strabo, that the great 
body of the Indian nation was divided into 
JhtfH diftlnfl clafles, but we know^ from more 
authentic iburces, that this divifion was only 
four-fold, that is to fay, into the dalles lacer- 
dotal and regal; the tribe agricultural and 
mercantile j and that of artificers, mechanics, 
and fcrvMnts. Thefc, however, are again fub- 
divided into an infinite variety of inferior 
calls, and in thefe, by the arbitrary mandate 
ol their great leglflaiorj they are bound to re¬ 
main without hope of removal or pofiihility 
of exaltation. The apparent impolicy of this 
divifion has been often dclcanted upon, and 
juftly anathematized as a barbarous attempt to 
chain down the powers of the human Ibul, to 
check the ardour of emulation, and damp the 
fire of genius. On that ground, it certainly 
deferves the fevereft reprobation 3 yet, by this 
arrangement, it Ihould be remembered, the 
happinefs and fecurity of a vaft empire was 
prderved inviolate during a long fcrics of ages 
under their early Ibvercigns j by curbing the 
fiery fplrits of ambitious individuals, Intcftine 
feuds were in a great nicaJure prevented, the 
wants of an immenfe population were amply 
provided for by the induAry of the labouring 

clajlcs, 
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clafTes, and the feveral branches of trade and 
maaufa^ure were carried to the utmod de> 
gree of attainable perfe£lion. Though the 
them ferocity of Mahomraedan defpotifra hath 
infultcd their religion and overturned their 
government, yet they have not been abl& to 
rend from them the fuperior palm of ej£cel<- 
lence to which the curious productions of the 
Indian loom are fo highly entitled; and the 
exquifite work in gold and Jewellery, that 
pafles through the pliant fingers of the Indian 
artid, remains ftUt unrivalled in any com* 
mercial region of the earth. 

The wide diffufion of the Sanfcrcet fciences, 
language, and mythology, over the whole 
eallern quarter of Alia, appears fully to jutli- 
fy the Brahmin aflertions that the empire. In 
very remote periods, extended from the mouth 
of the Indus, weft, to the Sea of China, caft j 
and from the Thibetian mountains, north, tO' 
Cape Comorin in tlie fouth. Thefe are the 
vaft lines of demarcation which Sir William 
Jones, from the Brahmin records, fometimes 
alltgns to the ancient empire of India; and, if 
Mr. Halhcd's adertion be correct, ” that he 
found the Sanlcrect charatfters, and emblems 
ailutive to the Sanfticet mythology, To univer' 
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lally engraved on the coins of AJlam, Ncpaul, 
and Calhmerc, as well as on thofe of BSotan 
and Thibet*"* their claims to that wide do¬ 
main leem to be indubitably cftablilhcdi and 
it fliould not be forgotten that the very fame 
books record the migration* near four tliou- 
fand years ago, of the heretic Chinele from 
the bofom of the mother-country, towards 
tile regions lying nearer the rifmg fun.-f- 
This mighty empire was governed, accord¬ 
ing to tlieir own annals, by one fupreme mo¬ 
narch, the Maha Rajah, or Great Rajah, to 
whofe fovereign control through its whole ex¬ 
tent a numerous clafs of fubordlnate rajahs was 
obedient, and wifely to govern fuch an immenfe 
territory, it will readily be granted, required 
the full exertion of all the facerdotal, regal, 
and prophetic funflions with which this lu- 
perftitious people have inverted their firft ve¬ 
nerated foverelgns, after the flood of Satyau- 
rata Menu. Thefe princes, therefore, form¬ 
ed a chain of feudatories, governing vaft king¬ 
doms, governed, in their refpcaive dirtrias, 
by the fame laws that bound the fovereign, 

1 

■ I-Iaibed'* PrrjBca to ftu BcogatGramaur, p. j. 
t Sir W« Joutt'i Eflay on tlie Chincfc Nnijirq. 
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and equally rdiralned by the prcfctice and 
power of the Brahmins from abuliog the office 
of chief magillrate delegated to them by the 
iupreme Brahma and the facred tribe, who, 
in the order of creation, fprang from his head, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. 

Nothing could have prevented the ancient 
Indian kings, exalted and revered as they were 
by their fubjefts, from becomiag defpotic ty¬ 
rants, but this falutary reftraint upon their 
power, added to the powerful aristocaacy 
which the inferior, but valiant, nobility of their 
own tribe compofed. The Brahmin might 
be faithlefs to the truft rcpolbl in him by bis 
god; but the inferior rajah difUained illegal 
and dilhonourable fubmiflion; he well knew, 
and, at the hazard of being and fortune, 
would aBcrt, the rights of his caft. The truth 
is, that, whatever arguments may be urged 
againft an overgrown ariftocracy in a highly 
monarchical government, they conftitute Hill 
the great barrier againft the exorbitant power 
and ufurpation of the crown itfelf. Were 
the natural jealoufy, the conianguinlty, the 
combined influence of a high-minded nobility, 
in a government, deftroyed j the liberty, or 
rather the remains of liberty. In that Bate, 

would 
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^vould be quickly annihilated^ and complete 
defpotifm cftablifli itJclf upon Its ruins. 

By his high office, tlie Marajah had the foie 
power of direfting the national vengeance a- 
gain If the common foe, and of fumnionlng all 
the inferior rajahs to the field, at the head of 
the quota of troops which every feparate pro¬ 
vince was corapeUed, by ftipulation, to fur- 
nlffi. The imperial army of India, therefore, 
when aflcmbled together, niuft have confifl- 
ed of an immenfc body of horfe, foot, and 
elephants i and we ought not to confider as 
fo highly exaggerated, the account given in 
claffical writers, that Sandrocottus, or, in 
Sanfereet, CbanJragzi/tiiit who had ufurped the 
throne of the ancient Marajahs on the Ganges, 
had raifed an army, to oppofe the Greeks in 
that quarter, of 600,000 men. This number is 
in pcrfe£l unlfon with the immenfc extent, 
power, and population, of India, at that pe¬ 
riod, and greater armies have been fince 
brought into the field of Indian war. Strabo, 
indeed, from Megafthenes, informs us,* 
that, ill his time, the great Indian empire con- 

fified of one hundred and eighteen nstions, 

# 

* Strabrais Gcogiapli. 
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each of which was governed by its own pe-l 
culiar prince: a defeendant of Porus afterwards 
wrote to Ctefar, then at Antioch^ fbliciting 
his alliance, and boaftlng, that he, at 
that time, reigned over 600 tributary princes, 
but moll of che/c could only have been gover¬ 
nors of cities, or chiefs of foiall cantons, de¬ 
pendent on his power. The regal honours in 
their families, as in the chiefs, were heredita¬ 
ry j they had the power of life and death, but 
were compelled, by tremendous obligations and 
the forfeiture of call, to regulate their deci* 
lions by the grand Icgidative code of Menu. 
An alTembty of the Brahmins, fitting In judge¬ 
ment on a vicious or tyrannical king, may 
condemn him to death, and the fentence is 
recorded to have been executed } but no crime 
(iffefls the life of the Brahmin, he may fuffer 
temporary degradation from his call, but his 
blood mull never llream on the fword of juf- 
tice i he is a portion of the deity, he is invio¬ 
lable, he Is invulnerable, he is immortal I 
So profound, fo inextiiigulfnable, was the 
rcfpc^l, wiiii die dawn of life, inculcated, and, 
rliroiigh every period of It, paid, both by 
prince and lubjccl, to that codcj fo perfect¬ 
ly did every member of the four cUlTcs know 
VoL. VH, F f and, 
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and, from drexid of the horrible punifhment 
denounced agalnil I he breach or omifTion 
of them, perform the duties incumbent on 
his iieculiar ftationi that, while piety and 
fortitude reigned at the helm, while the Maha 
Rajah himfelf continued faithful to the awful 
truft repofed in him, while the Brahmins re¬ 
mained vigilant and uncorrupted, the utmoft 
tr^quillity could not fail of pervading every 
quarter of the empire, Strabo, with his ufual 
correanefs, informs us. that the Indian fovc- 
reigns were obliged to fliew themrdves publicly 
to the people once a day, to hear petitions, to 
redrefs grievances, to determine difierences a- 
rifmg among their fnbjefls; nor could they 
rife from the tribunal till all were heard, and 
every claim adJuRed: the defeendants of Ti¬ 
mur rdigioufly adhered to this Indian rule. In 
all negotiations, the public faith when once 
plighted in any treaty was inviolably pre- 
lervcd. The figure of an anchor, the (acred ' 
fymbol of truth and fiability. was engraved 
upon the grand imperial fignet, ufed upon 
thofe (blemn occalions.* 

While the main fpring of this vafi political 
machine performed its fundions with un- 

* PtiitnAran!}, Qt). uL cap.it. 
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deviating regularity, all the inferior move- 
ifients were in perfect onifon with it; but, 
when the repented tnvafton of Tartar and 
Perfiau warriors had at length Jhaken to 
its centre thrir ancient throne, and weaken¬ 
ed their enormous power, a general relax¬ 
ation, both in difeipUne and morals, took 
place in all the rubordinate branches of the 
monarchy. The inferior rajahs renounced 
their accudomed obedience to their chief} 
and, afpiring to independence. In their re- 
Ipeflive didrid^, forgot equally the laws of 
Menu, and reference for the Brahmin who 
ought to have enforced it} and the wcll- 
poifed empire of Hlndodan tottered to its 
foundations. Internal divifions added to the 
.convulCon of the empire from foreign adaults, 
and the hodllc rajahs endcavoonaJ in the 
held, to which they had been trained, to 
wreft from each other the provinces which 
their treachery had ufurped. 

The Indian nation feeni to have continued 
in that happy and envied date, before de- 
feribed, from the foundation of their empire, 
under Rama, till within about yoo years of 
tlie Chridian xra, when the drd Tartar and 
Perfian invafions commenced, and were at 

F £ 2 fird 
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firft vi^orouHy rcfitled i but India and the 
uncounted treafures of its peaceable monarebs, 
accumulated during a feries of centu¬ 
ries, afforded too ffrong a temptation to 
thofe valiant marauders to be relinquifbed 
after only one or two repulfes^ the attack 
was therefore renewed by both v^lth num¬ 
bers vaflly incrcafed and with tenfold vi¬ 
gour, and the IMaha Rajah* if not wholly 
conquered* was fubjeded at Icaft to tribu¬ 
tary dependence: thus they continued to 
the time of Alexander's invalion. The 
great bond of union* by which fo vaR an 
empire had been holden together* was al- 
ready broken i and* both in its eaffem and 
weffem quarters* the inferior rajahs had 
ufurped authority and privileges unknown 
to the principles and. original conlfitutlon 
of the monarchy. The fftuation of things* 
however, at the period of the Greek ir¬ 
ruption* fully verifies the preceding repre- 
fentadon both of the affairs of India and 
the chara£lers and pretenfions of the ra¬ 
jahs. It demonllrates that the great feu¬ 
datory princes of India, though they re¬ 
tained their martial fpirit and their ufurped 
dominions* no longer obeyed the fummons of 

the 
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the Marajah as their Tuprcme chiefialn (9 
the embattkci field; no longer elevated thofe 
united banners again ft the foreign invaders 
of their country, which, tn ancient peri¬ 
ods, formed around his throne an impreg¬ 
nable bulwark. Their condudl to their chief 
was perfidious; and, that they no longer 
chcriQicd that harmony, even among one 
another, which might render them formida¬ 
ble to the common foe, is evident from the 
motives which Strabo afligns for the junc¬ 
tion of Tasllcs, whole dominions fpread for 
a great extent along both the fhores of the 
Indus, with Alexander. The reafbn alleged 
for the ready afliftance which he afforded 
Hsepheffion, in preparing the bridge of boats 
on which he palled that river, was the rooted 
enmity he bore to Porus, his rival, whofc 
dominions lay on the eaft of the Hydafpes, 
and the nobleft fpecies of glory which that 
conqueror obtained in India was his uniting 
of thofe rival chiefs in bonds of lafting 
friendftiip. 

Of the nations at that period inliabiting 
the weftem r^on of India, and of cha rajahs 
that governed them, we have jnft ground 
to entertain the moll elevated and honourable 
F f 3 notions. 
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notions, fince they fooght with the mofl un- 
dannted firmnefs again'ft the veteran troops oi 
Alexander, — agatnft rroops that were the 
flower of the armies of Greece, converfant, 
flrom long and fcverc experience, in aM the 
%'anous movements and all the intricate 
bulinefs of w’ar, as well as fumifhed with 
every dreadful and effc^ive engine for car- 
i rying it on with vigour and fuccelL Yet, 

neither the terror of the new aims which 
aflailed them, nor the intrepidity of a new 
enemy whom they oppofel, could damp 
the ardour of their fortitude. In the def* 
peratc fiege, the novel and icnific appearance 
i of the Immenfe battering machines prevented 

i not the invefted garrifon from making the 
tnoft fpirited efforts againft their invaders ^ 
and it was with hardly any remains of lifc 
* that tlie adventurous invader hlrafelf was 

borne on his thicld from a principal city of 
the Ojjydrac®, whole name, by concealing it, 

, it would ieem as if they W'erc afraid of immor* 

tali2ing. Every new river which He croffed, 
j’ every new province wluch he attempted to 

V* fdbjngat^ his handy Indian adverlarics ftill 

with a fortitude that flimiik from 
np danger, with an'ardour which no fatigue 

could 
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could abate, and with a perrcverance that 
muft have been crowned with Aiccefs againft 
an enemy not deemed invincible, ^gaio and 
again driven from the field, they fiiil conti¬ 
nued to rally their dlfpcrfed forces; and, 
although the Oxydracs were defeated at San- 
gala, they renewed the engagement near the 
Ihorc of the Indus. It may be urged that the 
veracity of the Greek hifioiians Hands upon a 
fufpicious foundation, and that they who 
could degrade ihemlelvcs fo far as to com¬ 
pliment Alexander with the honours of di¬ 
vinity would not fcruplc at a falfdiood to 
enhance his celebrity; but would natural¬ 
ly be Jed to magnify his enemies, with in¬ 
tent to increafe tiie glory which viftory, 
under fuch circumftances, niuft infallibly 
bring along with it. The Khettri, or war- 
tribes of India, however, have not lels in 
modern than in ancient periods indubitably 
efiablifhcd their right to the diilinguifhed 
charadcr of heroic fortitude. The Mabraitas, 
one of thofc tribes in particular, may conteft 
the palm of undaunted valour with the llncft 
and befi difcipllucd troo|)s of Afia, and bid 
fair, at fome future aufpicious peiind, effec¬ 
tually to liberate their country fjcim the 
F f 4 galling 
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galiing yoke of their Mahommedan tyr 
rants. 

Having taken the above general furvey 
of the duties and funffions afligned to the 
firft and fecond tlafTcs of the Hindoos, it 
would be unpardonable to omit mentioning 
the guardian, the paternal, attention extend¬ 
ed by the ancient legiflature of India to the 
two inferior eaflrs j who, vrhilc they contri¬ 
buted fo materially by their induflrtoiis exer¬ 
tions as merchants, hulbandmen, mechanics, 
and in the ftill humbler lervile capacity, to 
the fupport, the comfort, and even the luxury, 
of the fuperior orders, had a right to cx- 
peft, and fully enjoyed, the proteftian and 
foftering care of the government under which 
they toiled* It mud here be noticed, that 
the fovereign of India has been immemo- 
rtally conftdcred as the foJc proprietor of the 
foil and, under ancient grants front the 
crown, the great Zemindars hold their lands 
on the cafy terms of paying a lixth part of 
the annual produce to that fovereign for his 
fupport and the fubfifteiice of the national ar¬ 
mies* Ancient wiiters fay, that a fourth was 

• In die eodc of Hindoo luvi, the king U dectaiej « fonJ-pi- 
ruiDaDt gf the fcii/' p. Calcuua, qiwno «iiL 
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the fum (Itpt^lated between the fovereign and 
the renter of the !and; but 1 have clfewhere 
produced a pa(rage to prove that it was only 
a iixth, which is a ftiJl more lenient dcdu3:lon 
from his profits. It might be called a per¬ 
petual leafe; for, the punihual payment of 
that fixtli ever fecured the pofTellion of the 
farm to the family who rented it; and, in 
the ancient aeras of the empire, it defeended 
from father to fon in the third caft by a 
kind of hereditary right. To fo important 
a member of the community as the cuitivator 
of the ground, in a country where the inha¬ 
bitants fubfift principally on vegetable pro¬ 
ductions, it was but confident with the high- 
eff policy to render his iituatlon comfortable 
and his property imriolably feeure from in- 
vafion. This is done in a moll ample man¬ 
ner, by a feries of wife and humane laws, 
in the chapter of the code that concerns 
the third dais j and which we fhall prcfcntly 
more particularly notice. By thbfe laws, he 
was for ever eiempt from all the burden of 
public fervicc military and civil | he faw, but 
felt not, the tempeft of battle which raged 
around him i hodile fquadrons in the ar¬ 
dour of purfuit and victory reipeCted the 

property 
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property and die perfbn of ihc hiifbandman. 
In the ancient periods of the empire, Stra¬ 
bo tells us, it often occurred, diat, while in 
one field the dames of war fpread havoc 
and dellru£lion, in that adjoining, the uii- 
molcAcd hulbatidman was beheld in Security 
tilling the ground, and providing by his in- 
duflry againfk its difadrous ravages.* There 
was, indeed, one apparent burden under 
which the huibandman laboured i but his de¬ 
votion to the religion of his fathers forbade 
him to edeem it as fuch. The king had his 
by law allotted to him j but a//, if 
he were diipoi^ to take it, was the Brah¬ 
min's. Among the fruits and grain of the 
earth be fele£fed the choked for his own 
life and the fervice of the temple. It was 
a dtered claim beyond the arbitration of 
man; and the infatuated devotee, Indead of 
withholding the boon demanded, however 
great, exulted to be thought worthy of the 
partial favour of heaven in accepting it. 

The merchant was equally protected in 
his property with the hulbandmanj a mo¬ 
derate tribute paid the government, for li- 

• Straboflu G$ograp2i. p. yc^, 
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bcrty to cxerdfe Ms employ, fccured him 
that protection. The artlfan, the labourer, 
upon the fame terms, lhared ftmilar advan¬ 
tages. Every name was enrolled according 
to his caft, hts occupation, and lus rank in 
that caft. A moft rigid and vigilant police 
pervaded equally the city and the country. 
Innumerable officers were appointed in eve¬ 
ry diftriut of the empire to colleft thofe tri¬ 
butes, to inrpeCl the ftatc of the public roads, 
and thofe objeCts of high imjjortance in a 
country occalionally fubject to droughts from 
dcfcCltve inundations, the tankst or refer^- 
voirsj to mark out anew the boundaries of 
lands dcfolated by the ravages of the more 
violent and deftruClive ones j to fuperintend 
the public inns, or c&oaitrifx, deftined by 
this hofpitablc nation for the accommodation 
of pilgrims and ftrangersj to preferve, free 
from annoyance or obftruCtion, the paflages 
through forefts and over the great rivers In 
d country where a vaft internal commerce 
vigorouQy fiourifhed i and, finally, to tranfiuit 
to the fountain of government coiiftant and 
faithful reports of whatever fell beneath their 
jurifdicfion, in which the leaft fraud or pr^ 
varication was punlfhcd whh death. The 
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legtHad^re code fantSlioned and fortified the 
vigour of the police with all its authority, 
minutely pointing out to evci*y clafs its pe¬ 
culiar duties, and alternately uttering, as the 
party leemed moll likely to be affected by it, 
the foothing language of reward or the me¬ 
naces of vengeance. 

Thus the merchant is animated to libe¬ 
rality in dealing by the noblell precepts ami 
incentives; the mechanic is deterred frum 
injuflice—^ the falfe weight and the deceit¬ 
ful balance —* by the moll dreadful denun¬ 
ciations of the vengeance of heaven, againfl 
extortion j while the menial fervant and la¬ 
bouring co&lty are comforted with the cheering 
hopes that diligence in their refpetflitfe Rations 
svill procure them favour in the fight of the 
all-feeing Brahma, and that their abjc€l fitu- 
ation in this tranfitory world is only meant 
to prove their virtue and integrity amid the 
preflure of reproach and poverty. In truth, 
the htuatlon of all the inferior dafles is at¬ 
tempted to be made eafy to them hy per¬ 
petually impreffing the maxim that they arc 
only doing penance in thole humble flatlons 
for crimes committed in a former Hate of 
being; and, though the limits alllgned tbric 

fpherc 
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fphcre of action In this flage of exigence 
are irrevocably fixed, yet the path b open 
for per fevering virtue and piety to gain the 
fiimiiiit of perfection in another ftage of it, — 
even to be born again in the lofty Brahmin 
caft and rule the race of monarchs, at whofe 
nod they now tremble. The tribe of ChatKla- 
lah, or tbe ouUajl tribe^ awakens horrible 
ideas in the human tnlnd; but, as I have 
nothing new to offer on the fubjefl, I muff 
refer the reader to what 1 have related in 
a former volume concerning that ddpl/ed 
and milerablc race. 

In every retrofpeCt on the ancient Hindoo 
government it will be obferved, that, while 
its politic IcgiHator held out to perlevering 
virtue and patient obedience the moff alluring 
rcw.irds, it affumed the moft InQexible af- 
pc<a towards criminals of every delcripcion. 
To temporal punilhincnts the moft dreadful, 
and to corporeal mutilations the moft fan> 
guinary, in order to Imprcfs his mind with 
deei)er reverential awe, were added all the 
terrors of the fpiritual anathema, tormenting 
dzemons and the gebeana 6 f gnawing fir/ents ; 
for that is the true Hindoo bell, and demon- 
ftrates the intimate connexion of its theo¬ 
logical 
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logical fyftctn with our own, of which, in 
its leading features, it is an evident pcr- 
verfion. What is not a little fingular in 
this code, thefe prefent punllliinents and fu¬ 
ture terrors arc often denounced againft 
crimes comparatively trivial, with as much 
violence as againU oScnces of the <Icepell 
enormity, as will hereafter be fufficicntly ma- 
nifrfl j in fhort, the ftem dogmas incul¬ 
cated by it, famSttoned by the combined au¬ 
thorities of heaven and earth, allowed of no 
relatcation in the fcvcrc difcipline which it en¬ 
joined whether in moral or civil concerns. It 
was the awful manlfello of the deity ; and, 
both in its fublimefi and leaA important in- 
jnn^ttons, the ftrifleft obedience was alike in- 
difpcnfable. " PuNrsHMENT,*' fays the fiin- 
doo code, ** is the magiftrate ; pumfhment ii 
the infpircr of terror; punifhmcnt is the nou- 
riQicr of the fubjefts j puniihmeitt is the de¬ 
fender from calamity ^ puniChment is the 
guardian of thofe tliat deep j punlflimcnt, 
with a black afpeff and a red eye, terrifies the 
guilty,*'* Confonant to this maxim, the laws 
of Draco himfelf were not more deeply en- 

• H«liied*ji Code of Guteo Lanrj, cap, *i. 9. 
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gmved in blood than many of the precepts m 
this tremendous code. Thefe fanguinary max¬ 
ima It is impolTible to aferibe to Menu: what 
was remembered from that legiJlator was, we 
may conclude, only feverefy juflt but not cruel i 
we may reafonably refer to him all that Is 
mild and humane in thefe IiifHtutes, and 
fome tieceUkry precepts of a more rigorous 
natures but, as hts progeny degenerated, as 
the people gradually became more corrupt, 
the princes more defpotic, and the Brahmins 
more powerful, it was thought neceliary to 
add new and more terrible Jaws to thofe 
which, in the primitive ages, were deemed 
fufficient to control the diilurbers of the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity. The hypothefis on which 
this work and that of Mr. Bryant have con- 
ilantly proceeded, and both of which record 
the invafion of India in early periods, and 
the conqueft of the virtuous Shemites by the 
daring and nefarious Cuthite race, will fufE* 
ciently point cut to tlie attentive reader the 
period of this great national change, and the 
fatal caufe of this general depravity. 

It fhould ftill be remembered, however, 
that many of the laws inculcated in the 
Brahmin code are in a high degree liberal and 

humane, 
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humane^ founded on the pra£lice and decl- 
fions of the earUcH ages, when, as yet, no 
fjtlem of jurifprudence was committed to 
wrlthig. Many alfo of the civil Inftitutions, 
enumerated in it, go back to the days of No¬ 
ah, though moll have been dreadfully pcr< 
verted; for, 1 muH repeat in this place what 
has been frequently aUcrtcd in this work, 
and, indeed, forms in fome degree the hills 
of it, that in the ancient world there were 
certain grand and primitive culloms diffufed 
tiniverfally over all nations; culloms founded 
on the general confent and original creed of 
mankind, conhrmed by immemorial laws and 
fanfrihed by pious traditions j culloms which 
probably flouridied in their full vigour and 
purity, under the domellic patriarchal roof of 
Noah, before the difpcrlion, which palled In^ 
to all nations with the firll coloniHs, and were 
obferved in their vigour and purity, or dc- 
bafed and degraded in every country, according 
to their rectitude in adhering to, or depra¬ 
vation in receding from, the inflitutions of 
their primaeval anceHors. For the afpccl of 
tinrclenling feverity alTumcd in general by 
legillarive codes of very high antiquity, it 
may be urged as ibme degree of pilliatlon, 

that 
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thar the crimes, again ft the commiffion of 
which they were principally meant to guard, 
are not fach as generally fprlng up among 
mankind in an aflbciated and civilized ftatc j 
hilt fuch dreadful offences as men fcarcely c- 
merged from barbarifm, and under the influence 
of all the unbridled paflions which agitate to 
tempefl: the human bofom, may be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating: Inceft of the decpeft 
dye, plunder and robbery, midnight murder, 
and the violation of virgin beauty^ Agatnftr 
thefe crimes, Co fatal to infant ftates, it was 
Jicccflary to raife the ftrongeft rampart which 
the terror of legal authority could ereft a- 
gainft them, and the extreme neceflity of 
the occalion will too often Juftify their being 
vsHtten in btmd. 

In Eaftem climes, where defpotifm has 
ever reigned in its meridian terror, in order 
to imprefs the deeper awe and refpea upon 
the crowd that daily thronged around the tri-. 
buna!, the hall of jufticc was anciently fur- 
rounded with the mimfters of vengeance, who 
generally infiifted, in the preience of the mo- ^ 
narch, the fcntence to which the culprit was 
doomed. The envenomed ferpent that was to 
fting him to Jeatb, the enraged elephant that 
Voi,. Vil. G g 
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Wat to tranipte htm beneath his feetj the 
dteadful indrutnents that were to rend open 
his bowels, to tear his lacerated eye from 
the Socket, to impale alive, or faw the Ihud- 
deling wretch in funder, were conftantly at 
hand to perform their defined office. The 
audience-chamber, with the fame view, was 
decorated with the utmoU cofl and magniH* 
ccnce, and the Eaft was rified of its Jewels to 
adorn it. Whatever little credit may in ge¬ 
neral be due to Phlloftratus, his delcrip- 
tion of the fplendid palace and regal pomp 
of Muficanns too nearly refembles the ac¬ 
counts, given us by our own countrymen, of 
the magnificence which at prefent dillinguifhes 
thote more powerful rajahs, who Hill retain a 
portion of their ancient hereditary rlglits and 
domain, to admit of doubt, efpecially in thofe 
times when, as yet, the hoarded wealth of 
India had not been pillaged hy the avarice 
of fucceffive Mahommedan plunderers j the 
artificial vines of gold adorned with birds 
of various colours in jewellery, and thick 
fet with precious ftones, emeralds, and ru¬ 
bies, hanging In clufteis, to refemble grapes 
in tiicir different ftages towards maturityj 
the filver cenfers conffantly borne before him, 

as 
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as a god, tn which continually burned the 
richeft perfumes of the Eaft; the robe of 
gold and puq}Ie with which he w'as invefted; 
and the litter of gold, fringed with pearls, 
on which he was carried in a march or to 
the chafe.* The Mahommedan Ibvereigns, 
doubtlels in imitation of the Iplcndour in 
which the ancient Indian monarchs lived, 
had alio their vines of gold, thrones en- 
cruded with diamonds, and ceilings plated 
with lilver, as may be feen in the chapter 
of the Geographical Dillertatlon, that re¬ 
lates the magnificent decorations of the im¬ 
perial palaces of Delhi and Agra in the times 
of the emperors jehaun and Akber, 

In'lhort, whatever could warmly intcrcJl 
the feelings and ftrongly agitate the pafilons 
of men j whatever infiames hope or excites 
terror j all the engines of a moft defpotic 
fuperftition and of a moft refined policy were 
fet at work for the purpofc of chaining 
down, to the prelcribed duties of his caft, 
the mind of the blgotted Hindoo; to en¬ 
force undeviaring obedience to the law, and 
fccure inviolable refpeA for the maglftrate, 

* Philoftritvii, lib. ui. csf>. s6. Csrtiu!, tib. vui> cap. 9. 
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Keticc his unaltered, his unalterable, attach- 
menc to the national code and the precepts 
of the Brahmin creed. As it has been in 
India from the beginning, fo will it continue 
to the end of time and the dilTolution of 
nature: for the daring culprit who tran]^ 
pies on cither, heaven has no forgivenefs, 
and earth no place of flielter or repofe. 


i 
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CHAPTER 11. 


The Age of the Institutes of Menu, ai 
afcertamed hy cfironomical Computation^ 
reaches hack fo very near to the Floods as 
to jujiify the Cofsclujon that they exbihit to 
us the Jkattered Hemetm if the grand patri¬ 
archal Code, hut debifd, and perverted 
to political Purpfes^ ^ the BrahminSt'^ 
Mr, Halteds Gentoo Code and the Insti. 
TUTEs the only genuine Sources of European 
Information on the Subje^ of ancient Indian 
Jurifprudence. — In many Jnfiances^ both 
Jlrongly refemble and lUufirate the Leviti- 
CAL Lew. — Some of thofe Infiances adduced^ 
together with numerous Proofs of their being 
very fanguinary and partial Codes, — Afr. 
Halteds being rather a Summary of adjudged 
CafeSi than a complete Bigeft of Indian 
Law^ is frf tonfidered, — A regular Ana¬ 
lysis is then attempted of the fFork of Me¬ 
nu through its 1‘weh.e grand Dhijions i in- 
terfperfed with fact Ohfervaiians as Jitggefed 
themjelves to the Author in making it. 


HA- 
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H aving taken the preceding geneial 
furvey of this ancient and wonderful 
code of Indian junfprudence, and of the 
fpirit that breathes throughout it, I fhall, in 
this chapter^ after a few introdufiory obfer- 
vationSi proceed to give a fummary anatyfis 
of each of the twelve chapters it contains, 
and notice fueb other flrtking particutars in 
it as are more remarkably deiervjng of at¬ 
tention! In thefe prefatory oblervations, I 
fliall have before me both the Inftitutes as 
prefented to the public by Sir William Jones, 
and the Hindoo Code of Mr, Halhed, which 
was compiled by venerable Brahmins as an 
epitome of that and other ancient law-trea- 
tiles now grown in fome degree gbiblcte, or, 
at Icaft, in Jefs general ufe. 

The Inilitutes are Hated, by the tranflator, 
in the elegant preface that introduced them 
fo the European world, to be of a date 
far anterior to the laws of either Solon or 
Lycurgus i the firft promul^tion of them, as 
a code of laws, he is of opinion was coeval 
with the cHabtllhment of the firll monar* 
chies in Egypt or Afia; and, by an inge¬ 
nious aftronomica! calculation, Hrcngihcned 

by 
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by the internal evidence of the book ttfelf^ 
he endeavours to prove that tht fir ft reduction 
of them to writing, in their prefent form, 
was in the year laBo before Chrift. A very 
long feries of ages muft, indeed, have elapfed 
before n body of laws fo extenhve, fo com¬ 
plicated, To minute in its deciHons upon al- 
moft every potTible fpccies of offence committed 
again ft the peace of fociety, and abounding 
with fuch excellent maxims for the wife 
government of a vaft empire, could have 
been collected together, and the cafes In ci¬ 
vil, religious, and commercia], concerns^ 
which arc enumerated in the courie of ir, 
have been determined. We are led gra¬ 
dually back by this ftatement and thefe re- 
lleftlons to the carlieft poft-dilovlaii cen¬ 
turies, and perceive, am id ft a thou fend in¬ 
terpolations of artful priefts and interefted 
leglflators, certain, thoitgh faint, gleams of 
the patriarchal code tltat prevailed in the 
firft ages. 

A tradition very generally prevailed a- 
mong the ancient Hebrews, that, after No¬ 
ah had defeended from the ark and offered 
to God that acceptable facribce which pre¬ 
ceded the covenant the Almighty condefeended 

G g 4. to 
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to make with him, that he would never a- 
gain inundate the globe, the great patriarch, 
at the fame time, received certain general Jaws 
for the regulation of the conduft of the hu¬ 
man race^ at large, tiU the more particular 
manifeftatlon of his will from Sinai, Thefe 
arc, in number, ftven, and arc denominated 
the precepts ef the Neacbida* By the firft 
of thefe precepts. Idolatry, or the adoration 
of falfe gods, is forbidden ^ by the fecond. 
blafpheming the name of the Creator; by 
the third, the thedding of human blood j by 
the fourth, inceftuous and unlawful conjunc¬ 
tions are prohibited; by the fifth, the plun¬ 
der of another’s property; by the fistJi, the 
eating of fieih cut off from the living animaj ; 
and. by the feventh, a folemn injunaion is 
given for the inffitution of judges and ma- 
giftrates to enforce obedience to the above 
Jaws. In thefe precepts, according to the 
Hebrew rabbins, are fummed up the great 
principles of the Law of Nature; which, 
however, are more juJlly and concifely ffated, 
in Juftinian’s celebrated code, to be included 
in the three following comprehenfive maxims j 

•..ScJ4kn dt Joft Nat. re Gent. Jib. L c*p. nit. 
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that we Oiould live haneilly, moleft nobody^ 
and render to every man his due. 

In truth, the bell rule of human con¬ 
duct, independent of revelation, is the light 
ef unabujed rsafm^ which is very proper¬ 
ly confidered, by Grotlus, as the great ori¬ 
ginal Law of Nature, coeval with the crea¬ 
tion of man, formed in that radiant image 
of his Sovereign Maker; a law, the peculiar 
growth of no clime, age, nor condition, but 
operating, with various energy, in every re¬ 
gion, and among every people of the habitable 
globe. 

This law, iimple, perfpicuous, fublimc, 
continued, for a time, to be the ruling guide 
of man^s conduct, til) paflion, gaining the 
afeendant, ohfeured the light of that gloHous 
internal principle, and, precipitating Realbn 
from her throne In the human bofom, ufurped 
the Ibvereignty over his will and appetites. 
Still, however, though the light of reatbn 
became eclipfed, the Almighty Ruler had ori¬ 
ginally lb formed man as not to leave himfetf 
entirely without a witnefs in the human mind. 
To the fuperirttending and dire^lng power of 
reafon, he added another internal principle 
intended to limit the excefs of vice and control 

the 
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the predominant fury of paflion. It is that 
principle to which we all are fo miimately 
confeioua. which determines what is morally 
right or wrong in human action, and whofe 
judgement is attended with confequent ftlf- 
applaufe or condemnation. This folemn and 
fecrct monitor, occalionany lifting its awful 
voice, pi evented that rapid immerfion in guilt, 
into which his palHons, entirely unreftrained, 
would otherwife have hurried deluded man, 
and his defeent down the ftages of vice was 
flow and gradual. In procefs of time, how¬ 
ever, the criminal affections, froni repeated 
indulgence, becoming more headftroag and 
ungovernable, the admonitions both of the 
tbitt&tng and the Judging power were alike 
dihegarded, and human nature was degraded 
by the bafeft enormities. The fcenc then be¬ 
came totally and dreadfully altered. The ties 
of kindred, the flrongeff and moft plcafing, 
were univerfally fpurned ,* the facred dudes of 
hofpitality were negleacd j the fword de¬ 
termined all rights; and rapine and violence 
defolared the whole earth. 

In the horrid and convulfed ftate above 
deferibed was the ancient world, when it 
pleafed the Deity, by a dreadful ciertion of 

his 
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his power, to pot a flop to the farther 
growth of iniquity, and to exemplify his juf> 
tice in the deflruftion of it. To the father of 
the renovated world he doubtlefs vouchfafed, 
as has been hinted, a more peculiar manifeAa'* 
tion of his will for the government of its 
new inhabitants, and probably fome general 
precepts, like thofe aferibed to the Noachidse, 
were imparted to him. Thefo may in part 
have formed the balls of the ancient code un¬ 
der confideration, but the numberlefs pueri¬ 
lities, the endlefs train of foperftitions, fomt 
afHiaingty painful, and others difgufting in 
the extreme, the fanciful do^irine of tranfmi- 
gration interwoven with the very fubflance of 
it, the falfe philofophy inculcated in it, and 
the extremely fanguinary puniihments (bme- 
times denounced in it, mufi be referred to 
the artful policy of the Brahmins and to def- 
potic princes who fucceeded the firft great 
leglflator. The doftrines it contains am 
faid to have been sralfy delivered by Brahma 
to Menu ; a circumllance defervlng conhdera- 
tion, as opening a wide and atmoft boundlels 
field for fraudulent interpolation ; at the fame 
time its precepts are iaiii 5 lioned by the moll 
dreadful anathemas, and extend the horror 

, of 
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of punSihmcnt to the moft diftaat fcencs of 
exigence. 

One of the moft remarkable precepts in 
this code h that fo congenial with the Levi- 
tical law, that a brother IhaU marry the w/rifcw 
of the dtceafed hrothtr^ and raife up feed to him j 
this law*^ however, is declared to be obfolctc 
m this miferable Cali age, Inftitutes, p, 363. 
Another of its ordinances, which alfo affords 
a ftriking refembJance to the code of Mofes, 
doubtJefs founded on the praftice of the pri* 
mitive ages, and ordained as a memorial of 
the great atonement, is the ceremony of the 
fcape-berfi^ which is ordained to be celebra¬ 
ted in a public affembly of all the Hindoo 
tribes; and the Jiorfe, after many myfftc rites, 
like ih^fcape-gost of the Hebrews, and wc may 
add the teiffr of the Egyptians,* is driven 
with execration into the deferts, and fuppofed 
to fae loaded with the fins of the exonerated 
naiion.f There cannot be the leaff wonder at 
thefc and many other ftriking circumftances of 
hmilitudc occurring In the two codes, enter¬ 
tained by thole who have attentively perufed 

• Kfrtdodi,, Ilh. ii. ap. 39. 

t Sec Htlhe,!', Geeioo Code, prdkc, p, j,. 
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theprecedmg volumes, and confidered the plan 
upon which I have conftantly endeavoured to 
explain thefe refembling traits in the ancient 
cuftoms and codes of Aha. Indeed Mr. Hat- 
hed, in hb preface, intimates that the very 
name of the country is derived from Hindf 
whom Eahern traditions make the fon of 
Ham, and confequently the grandfon of 
Noah.* But, whether he were or not, we 
are certain, from their own records, and from 
the general worlhip of Rama prevailing at 
this day throughout their whole empire, that 
this grandfon of Noah, this mighty chief¬ 
tain, this conqueror of the degenerated race 
of rajahs, was the hrH regular univerfal mo¬ 
narch of India; and, from the fame fource, 
it is natural that a code of laws, fimilar In its 
great outlines, Ihould proceed. A great por¬ 
tion of the Mofaic code, indeed, was indubi¬ 
tably {nfpired\ but, as indubitably, a confi- 
derable part of it was the refuk of primitive 
precepts and cudoms, which, from imme- 
jnorial prefeription, were already dlifuled and 
predominant in the Eaft. 


. * See Gcsiitw Codt, pitTiu, p. a ■. 
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An tye fsr an eyt and ^ teah y&r a teeth 
appears to have been the rigid maxini of the 
ancient Hebrews; anti it is here affirmed, 
that, with whatever JImb an offence is com- 
znitied, that limb fhall the king nmputatej 
for tlie prevention of fitmkr crimes. Inffi- 
tutes, p, aja. 

The trial by various kinds of water ordeal, 
which fo repeatedly occurs throughout thefc 
codes, as the criterion of guilt and iimoccnce, 
forcibly reminds us of the fimilar trial ordain¬ 
ed. by the Deity himfelf, for the deteaion or 
acquittal of adultery by the hitter •waters of 
jeabujy. Numbers, v. 30. The prercribod diet 
and ftri£l attention enjoined in regard to ani- 
inals clean and unclean, as. well as the purifica¬ 
tions of women and of men after contaff 
with a deceafed perfon or any ohjeft that im¬ 
parts defilement, have alfo a very ftriking re- 
fcmblance with thofe enjoined in the Levitical 
code. Thofe In particular that have rcla^ 
tion to bodily impurity, from touching a 
dead body, are enumerated, in almoff limt- 
lar words, in the nineteenth of Numbers s 
a circumftance for which I have already en¬ 
deavoured to account. Though fiavery be al¬ 
lowed, the crime of tnett-jifating is equally in- 

tcrdiflcd 
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terdifled in the liindcio and Levltkal code. 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xxiv. 

In {hurt, the whole office/' fays Mr, 
Halhed, ** as well as the facred pre>emi* 
nence of the Brahttiinlcal tribe, is almolt 
an exafl counterpart of that of the LeviticaL 
The Levites were particularly forbidden wins j 
fo are the Brahmins. The Levites were 
more than others enjoined to avoid the con-* 
tafl of all uncleannefs» fo are the Brahmins. 
The Levites were to affift the magi ft rate's 
judgement in difHcult cafes ; fo are the Brah¬ 
mins. And, in every other refpe^t, the re- 
femblance might wdl authorize a fufpicion, 
that they had originally fome remote affi¬ 
nity to each other, though conjedture can¬ 
not polTibly trace the fource of the con¬ 
nexion.” In anfwer to this remark, I beg 
leave to exprefs a hope that 1 have eSeclually 
traced that Iburce, by a traditional channel, 
to a primsval patriarchal code. 

But, fubjoins our author, it is not only 
to the laws of Moles that this code bears 
a ftriking likenefs i many other parts of the 
Holy Scriptures may hence be elucidated or 
confimied. To mention only two Inftances: 
in the book of Geneiis we hnd Laban ex- 

culing 
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cufing hlmfclf, for having fubftitatei! LmH 
ill the place of Rachel to Jacob, in tbefe 
tvorcls ; It ttiufl uot bt fit d&nt tn ear coufilty^ 
to ghe the ycungefi (daughter) hefore the firji^ 
hern .* this happened long before Mofes was 
bom, Tims, in the Hindoo code, if is alfo 
tnsde criminal for a man to give his younger 
daughter in marriage before the elder, or 
for a younger Ibn to marry while his elder 
brother remains unmarried. 

There is a peculiar law alfo in this code, 
by which a father is prevented from difpof- 
feffing his children of their property in favour 
of aliens, and by which he is compelled to 
give them, if they demand it during his life¬ 
time, even though difobcdient and reliellsoiis, 
the diftindt portion which falls to the lot of 
each; this is highly illuftrative of the para¬ 
ble of the prodigal fon. 

In proof of the unrelenting feverity of the 
Hindoo code, in penal cases, I have put 
together the few following examples. 

An adultrefs is condemned to be demurtd 
eh'oe by dogs in the public market-place, 
Jnfritutes, p, 236. In the next fentence, the 
adulterer is doomed to be bound on an iron 
bed, bested res-botf and there to be burned to 

death. 
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death. Ibid. But, what ja not a little re¬ 
markable, for the fame crime, a Brahm’m 
is only to be punlfhed with ignomntauf t&nfare* 
P. zjy. He, who has committed incejlf is 
doomed to be extended oo a red-hot iron 
bed, or be made to embrace, till lie die, 
the red-het iren image of a woman, P. 322. 
Of night-robbers it is ordained, that the 
hands be fiift lopped, and that they after¬ 
wards be fixed on a fiiarp flake, f. im¬ 
paled. P, 281. The witnefs, who gives 
falfe evidence, fhall be faft bound under wa¬ 
ter, in the Inaky cords of ^^aruna, for a 
hundred years. P. 199. Naked and ftiorn, 
tormented with hunger and thirft, and df* 
prived tf jight^ fliall the fame man go with 
a potlherd to beg food at the door of his 
enemy. P, aoi. 

For infulting a Brahmin with inveflivesf 
an iron flyle, ten fingiers long, fliall be tbru^ 
nd-kt down bis mouth i for offering only to 
inftruft him in his profeffion, hiling sii fliall 
be dropped into his mouth and ears* P. 224. 
For ftealing kine, belonging to priefta, 
the offender fliall Inftantly lofc half of 
one foot, P. 231. An aflaulter of a Brah¬ 
min, with intent to kill, fhall remain in hell 
Voi.. VU. H h ^or 
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for a iimM years: for iaually ftriklng him 
with the Jike iiiteftti 3 thoufand. As many 
fmall pellets of diifV as the blood of a Brah¬ 
min coHedls on the ground, for fo many 
thoufand years muft the fhedder of that blood 
be tormented in heli, P. 336. But. though 
fach frequent exemptions occur in refpefl 
to the Brahmins, defeended from heaven, a 
portion of the immortal gods, none are made 
in favour of and we cannot but 

Admire the rigid fpirit of impartial juffice 
that declares, where a man of Inferior birth 
fliaJl be fined one pana^ the king, who ought 
to be the fountain of honour and equity, 
for the fame offence lhall be fined a theu- 
fand. P. iz32. 

Having had occafion to refer above to 
IVlr» Halhed s Code, which I before obferved is 
rather an abridged than a complete ftate- 
ment of the general jurifprudtnce of India, 
compiled, from their moft venerated books 
on the fubjeflr. by learned Brithmins afTem* 
bled, by the invitation of Mr. Haffings, at 
Benares, in 1773 j 1 JhaJl. in this place, in- 
fert a few othtr remarkable precepts from 
that book, and clofe my obfervaiions upon 
It, that our fu'breqUent attentibn to the Ihfti- 

tutes 
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tutes th^fclves, the grand original Code 
of Menu, may not be interrupted. 

Several very fanguinaxy perfonal infiifllons 
in penal cafes occur there aifo j and, among 
other fcvcrc precepts, it b ordained that, 
if a man be guilty of grdfs fraud in trade, 
the maglftrate lhall cnifli bis hand, nolc, 
and teeth: if he repeat that fraud, the tna* 
giUrate lhall cut him into pieces with a razor, 
P. 245, quarto edition. Women, inur« 
dering their hulbands or children, that! have 
thdr cars, nofe, hands, and lips, cut off, 
and afterwards be expolM, if not pregnant^ 
to be killed by cows: if they attempt to 
do it by poifon, the punilhment decreed is 
to have a large ftone faftened round their 
neck, and themfelves thrown into the river. 
P. 306. Theft of goods is puniflied with, 
in the firft inftance, cutting off the.handsj 
in the fecond, with crucifixion. P. 248. 
For ftealing a woman, the criminal lhall 
perilh extended on a plate of red-hot iron. 
Ibid. For Healing an elephant, a horfe, 
camel, or cow, one hand and one foot of 
the criminal lhaU be amputated, P. 249. 
Even the Prahmin that Heals is, with great 
fcverity, punilhed corporally or banilbed, 
H h a but 
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but never put to death 1 his hair may he 
cut OS', his eyes tom out, and, what is 
rather a curious kind of punlfliinent, rdetn- 
bling tliat anciently inflifled by Sefoftria on 
cowards, hh forehead is to be marked, by 
means of a red-hot iron, with the pudendum 
muliehre. F. 245. According to this code;, 
adultery, lii the male, is punllhed by total 
caltration, and the oSender, It is added, 
iball afterwards be led naked round the city, 
mounted on an afs, P. 271. Adulterers, 
whole crime admits of extenuation, as when 
deluded by the artifices of abandoned women, 
are branded in the forehead with the pudendum 
ntuiiehre. Ibid. Unlawful games are pu- 
nlffacd with a fine and corporal punifhment, 
at the will of the magiftratc; fraudulence 
at play with the loft of two of the fingers, 
P. 289, 

Deftroyers of fruit-trees, or trees of faertd 
ufc, and removing land-marics, are mulft with 
very high fines. P. 291. Of all domefiic 
merchandize the king has a tenth for his 
tribute i of foreign merchandize a twentieth. 
P, "292. The inferior mechanic, Iaf>ouring 
at his daily employ, lhall fufier no deduffion 
from his profit^ and no tax fhall be paid 

for 
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far articles ufed in the fervice of the temple, 
P* 293* In the article of diet, onions, gar¬ 
lic, and wine, are abfolutely^ forbidden on 
pain of banithmcnt. P. 295. Perfons who 
have no children, by applying to the magif. 
tratc, may adopt fons, and they inherit as 
legal children. P. 298, The owners of c- 
lephants, oxen, and other animals, are ref- 
ponQble for all mifchiefs done by them, 
and fubjet^ed to high fines for their want 
of attention to them. By fimilar penalties, 
the wearied or hungry bullock muft not be 
forced to labour, nor ever worked beyond 
his ftrength or out of due feafon. P, 299, 
Medicines adminiftered to cows to prevent 
their calving, malicious attempts to blight 
trees and plants or prevent their bearing 
fruit, arc taxed witli heavy fines. The father 
moft not dcferl his fon, nor the fan his father j 
the brother his brother j nor the friend his 
friend} without iblid proof of guilt: thoie 
who ofiend, in thefc points, are menaced 
with fines. The blind, the lame, the deaf, 
die unfortunate of all deferiptions, muft 
be refpefted in the public flneets, and have 
the way left clear for them. The ful^etSb 
mull give way to the magiftratc, the pupil 
H h 3 to 
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to the preceptor, and all to the Brahmin, 
tinder various penalties and fines. P. ^02. 

The Gentoo code, after enumerating an 
endlefs variety of local injundtions, prin¬ 
cipally rerpedting perronal dudes and puri¬ 
fications, provincial commerce, morals, obe¬ 
dience to Aiperlors, and the regulation of 
domeftic concerns, concludes with a lentence 
remarkable for the wife, but fcvere, fpirit of 
equity that diflinguiflies it, allotting pu¬ 
nt fhments and fines adapted to the degrees 
of knowledge and improvement fuppofed to 
be attained by each, and therefore rendering 
their offences proportionably heinous or mi¬ 
tigated. It is on the fubjedi of theft, a 
fubjedl; which fo conftantly occurs, that we 
are unavoidably led to conje^ure that the 
great mals of the Hindoos are left itrifUy 
honefi in their dealings than they are, by 
fome travellers, reprefented. If a Sooder, 
one of the lowefi of the four clafies, com¬ 
mits a robbery, he fhall pay eight times as 
much as he fiolci if a Bice, he fiiall pay 
ftxteen times as much i if a Khettri, he /ball 
pay a fine of thirty-two times as much} if 
he be a common Brahmin, he fhalf pay fixty- 
four times as much $ if he be a Brahmin 

of 
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of extcntive knpwledge, he lhall pay 
handled times a? much j if he be a Brah¬ 
min of the higheft clafs, he fliall be fined 
one hundred and twenty times as much- 
Final page. If the fame liberal caft of fenti- 
raent ran through every page, what a fub- 
lime and glorious fyftem of jurifprudence 
would this code have prefenUd to Europe ? 


the laws of menu, 

SON" OF BRAHMA. 

C tt A p. [* 

This initial chapter properly begins with 
an account of the creation of the world, 
and a general furvey of the objects con¬ 
tained in it. 

Menu is reprefented, in the firft verte, af 
fitting reclined, and wrapped in that divmc 
abfprptioii which, it has been often obferved. i# 
a leading tenet in the religion of India. The 
holy fages approach him with profound re¬ 
verence j and, inquiring concerning the laws 
proper to be obferved by the four orders, 
(a proof that the Indian empire was then 
' H h 4 formed. 
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formed, and this divifion of the nation then 
exifting,) he unfolds to them the principles 
of all things and the manner and progrefs 
of ci'cating them. It is here obfcrvable that 
water (not lights as in the Mofalc narration) 
IS firft produced; produced, not by a man¬ 
date^ but by a thught, of the Creator. In 
that water is placed a produf^iv^e feed which 
becomes an egg of gold f the fphcrc) blaming 
with a thoufand beams. By the fame tb&ugbt^ 
he cauled that egg to divide Itfcif in |wo 
parts, and, from thefe two diviiions, he 
framed the heaven above and the earth be* 
ncath. 

The vilihle world being thus formed, the 
immaterial mind Is produced, an emanation 
from the Suprerat S6ui% and conlcioulhels, 
or rather confcicnce, the internal monitor. 
The creative fpirit then proceeded to form 
the inferior deities and a numher of genii 
exqulfitcly delicate. It is fublimcly added, 
” He gave being to time, and the divtlions 
of time; to the liars ajfo and the planets," 
He then produced the four great tribes, or 
calls of India ; the firft from his mautb^ the 
fccond from his arm^ the third from his 
and the fourth from bis /oat. It is 

alTcrced 
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aflcrted that the Hindoos underftand thefc 
cjipreflions in a literal fenfe s hut it is im- 
pofliblc for a difpaflionate European reader 
to contider them in any other than an alle¬ 
gorical point of view. By the rnoutb, there¬ 
fore, Menu muft be underdood to hare meant 
wifh/tt i by the arms, ftr^ngti i by the thigh, 
commerce \ by the foot, agricultural la- 
hur and Miencei and the principle incul¬ 
cated, I conceive, is, that wifdom or pie¬ 
ty,both may be fairly fliadowcd out 
by the aioutb, whence the dictates of the one 
and the prayers of the other proceed,) 
ftrenglh or fortitude, CKtcmal commerce, 
and domeftic induftry, form the four pillars 
of a great empire. Hence the four-fold poli¬ 
tic divifion of the Indian nation into calls 
and profeffional charaflcrs, intended eternally 
to inculcate, on legiflators and princes, that 
important axiom. 

Immediately after, fucceeds a detailed ac¬ 
count of created obje£ts animal and vegeta¬ 
ble, from the elephant to the gnat, from the 
lord of the foreft to the creeper s and, what 
is fingularly remarkable, all thefe are declared 
|o have internal confcioufnels, all to be fen* 
fiblc of pkafurc and pain, all in a ftate of 

iranfinigration 
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tranrmigration In a world ever tending to 
decay. 

The diviCons of Hindoo divine and 
human, from the twinkling of an eye to 
the day of Brahma, or a thoufand great 
ages, arc next enumerated, and the four 
yugs are affirmed to be the atbttcd period 
of probation for the human race, or, rather, 
for countkfs races of human beings, ** break¬ 
ing like bubbles on the flream of time." 
Among thefe, the Brahmin, elde(l-boru of 
gods, who loads their altars with incenfe, 
who feeds them with clarified butter, and 
whofe, in fa£V, is the wealth of the whole 
world, ever keeps his elevated rank. To 
maintain him In holy and voluptuous in¬ 
dolence, the Kattry, or rajah, esrpoles his 
life in the front of battle | the merchant co¬ 
vers the ocean with his fhips; and the toil¬ 
ing hulbandman inceflantly tills the burning 
4[otl of India. We cannot doubt, after this, 
which of the Indian colls compiled thi^ vq. 
lume from the reminbered of Me¬ 

nu. 

Chap. II. 

The fecond chapter Is entirely devoted to 
the importapt coitcerti of the edacation ol 

the 
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the young Brahmin, and the confideration 
of the dunes SncunibenE on the facerdotal 
cUf5, or firft order. 

Near the commencement it is declar^ 
tliat the gwat body of the ecclefiaftical ara 
civil laws of India is derived from two 
original fbnrces, the sruti, or what was 
heard from above, meaning revelation j and 
the smritj, or what was remembered from 
the beginning, meaning immemorial ulkgc. 
The man Is declared anathematized who 
treats with contempt thofe two foun¬ 
tains of all genuine jurifprudence ; for, in 
truth, were thofe dogmas to be rejetled, the 
Brahmin dominion over the confeienoes and 
fortunes of the Indians muft inevitably fall 
to the ground. The confcciatcd land, or 
paradife of India, is nert, with geographi¬ 
cal precifion, afeertained, and the smuiti 
laws are declared to have been the imme¬ 
morial ufage of that favoured region, when 
man fbunfhed in happlnefs and innocence. 

The manner of educating the young Brah¬ 
min is now preferibed from his birth, and 
the tmnute attention paid, in every ftage of 
that education, to clcanlincfs of perfon ai^ 
vcfhntnt, ennees that the faccxdotal order 

of 
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of India, like thofe of ancient Egjrpt, con- 
fitier the cultivation of heahB as no incon- 
fiderable part of religion. They feem, allb, 
to have laid it down as a maxim, that a 
pure foul cannot exill in an impure body, 
and that every new birth, in the fiefhly ta- 
bcrnade, conveys fotnething more than a 
corporeal pollution. It is fcarcely polHble, 
ConGHently with decency, to detail their 
ideas on this delicate fubjcct; yet mull 
they not be palTed over wholly unno¬ 
ticed. 

Thus, oblations to fire, that purifies all 
things, and holy rites on the birth of the 
child, expunge the femlnal and uterine taints. 
Before the feftion of the navel*firing, the 
infant Brahmin mufi be made to tafte honey 
and clarified butter from a golden fpoon. 
He mufi be named on the tenth or twelfth 
day, at a lucky hour, and under the influ¬ 
ence of a benign ftarj a proof that they 
Gultivatcd aftrology at this early period in 
India. On the fourth month he is to be 
carried oi^t to fee and admire the sdk, the 
iecondary god of his future devotion. In 
the ficond or third year, after his birth, the 
.fcrcmony of tonfurc mufi be performed i 

this 
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this was an old pra£lice of the prlcRs of 
Mithra, who, in thrir tonfures, imitated the 
folar diik. In the eighth year he is invefted 
with the zennar, or fecred cord three 
threads, in honour of the divine triad of 
India, Brahma, Veefhnu, and Sceva. He 
muft afterwards put on a mantJe formed of 
the hide of a black antelope j he muft have 
a girdle, the zodiacal zone of the Mithriac 
priei^s, formed of munja^ or cujh^ gr^fs % 
he muft have a wand or ftalf of biJva or 
palafs wood of Jfuch a height as to reach 
hb hair, and the flafF muft be ftraight, 
fmooth, and without fracture. Thus ap¬ 
parelled, and ftanding oppofite to the fun, 
he muft thrice walk round the fire from 
left to light, (a ceretnouy which folly proves 
the origin of the triple iwmt fun^-w^$, of 
the Druids,) and then legally perform the 
ceremony of begging food of his relations. 
To explain this, 1 muft obferve that the 
Brahmin is always fuppefed to live by the 
charity of others, and to be a mifeiable men¬ 
dicant in this tranfient world of firt and 
ft>rrow. In another part of this chapter we 
are informed, that the fubfiftence of a 
ftudent by begging is held equal to failing 
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in religious merit.” He muft cat this elce- 
mof)'nary food with his face to the call, 
and, having eaten It, he muft thrice waih 
his mouth completely, and afterwards fprin- 
kJe, with water, his ejes, cars, and noftflls. 
Thus end the ccrcmomes indlfpenfable to 
the infant Brahmin : let us attend him, in 
maturer youth, to his ftudies and hb pre- 
cqitor. 

He mud obferve the mod rigid temperance, 
and, as he grows up, the mod unfullied 
ebadity, even in thought j or all his prayers, 
and all the indru€tIons of his venerable tu¬ 
tor, will only Indame his guilt, He mud 
attend his preceptor, arrayed in all the cn- 
ligns of hia order ^ at the beginning of the 
lecture perform an ablution f read, or hear 
read, the Veda with hands devoutly elofed; 
and, after the lefture, he mud perform a 
fccond ablution, cUfping, with both hands, 
the feet of the reverend father. He mud, 
a thoufand times in a day if podible, pro¬ 
nounce to himielf the mydic word om (the 
fire of the Tolar orb). There is a wonder¬ 
ful potency in that word j it purifies, irra- 
.diates, , ^ fublimcs, the Ibul j it fecures 

iKdritudc and gains Immortality, He mud 

perform. 
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■perfornii for his tutor, the . office ^ ^ 
vant without reward. By his hand&the coii- 
fecrated wood, for the facfificial fire, muft 
be gathered j hy his hand the flame kindled j 


he muft carry the water-pots for ablution, 
the flowers, frelh earth, and cufa-grafs, ufed 
in the iacred ritual; and, at intervals, in- 
tenfely read the holy Veda, and implore food 
around all the tTilhifL 

Nothing can be conceived more fcverc 
than this Hate of fervllc pupillage, which 
continues to the twenty-fifth year; it fiiews 
the abje£f obedience in which the elder 
Brahmins hold not only the younger of their 
own order, but all the orders dependent 
upon them. Many of the ftanzas, in this 
chapter, contain very excellent moral doc¬ 
trines, though much averftrained. By others 
‘we are filled with lentiments of deteftation 
,and horror at the fanguihafy interdictions 
cohtaine'd in them, for the trivial faults 
and the naoft pardonable falties of youth. 
At the cloft of this long vaflalagc, the Bfam- 
maflarl, when he leaves his preceptor to 
return to h'u natural father, is fubjeCt to 
a mulct, and muft gratify the ‘avarice of 
‘the holy Indifferent with the beft gifts m 
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bU power» a piece of Und, a prefcnt of 
goldt a jewel, a cow, a horfcj or (bme fimi- 
lat prelent. The ultimate reward, however, 
for this patient fervltude and voluntary mu>> 
niheenee, is not a little flattering; for, the 
lafl ftanza declares, that the twice-born 
man, who fliall thus, without intermiflion, 
have pafled the time of his ftudentfhip, 

{hall afeend after death to the moft exalted 

of regions, and no more again fpting to 

birth in this lower world." 

Chap. 111. 

In the third chapter are dheufled the time 
and DOTIES of marriage. 

Having palled through the flatc of pu¬ 
pillage, according to the rigid rules laid 
down in the pteceding chapter j having ob¬ 
tained bis tutor's confent, and received from 
him a prelent of the Vedas, the young 
Brahmin is permitted to efpoule a wife of 
his own tribe, but not within the fixtb Jigrte 
of coni^guinity. Some very judicious, and 
other very curious, rules are laid down for 
his condud in the choke of a wife; in par¬ 
ticular, be is recommended not to marry 
any woman with red hair, deformed in her 

limbs, 
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limbs, or Immoderately talkative, nor into 
any family that has produced no male chil¬ 
dren, or that Is fubjefl to any hereditary 
complaint, as phthlfis, epilepfy, and cle- 
phantlafis. Let him, fay the wife liifti- 
tutes, choofe for hU wife a girl whofe form 
has no defeflj who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully, like a phenicopteros; 
or like a young elephant, whofe hair and 
teeth are equally beautiful, and whofe body 
has exquihte fbftnefs. A marriage. In any 
tribe below his own, degrades him, but 
JttUl it may be contracted j he may legally 
efpoule four wives according to the num¬ 
ber of thofe tribes. There are right forms 
of marriage, four are holy and four are 
impure. They are enumerated, and the latter 
are to be avoided, becaufe it is dedared 
that a guilty marriage invariably produces 
a mifcrable offspring. If a Brahmin marry 
a girl of the Kattry tribe, flie muft approach 
the nuptial fire bearing an arrow in her 
hand * if one of the Bicc tribe, a whip * if 
one of the Sudra tribe, fhe mult hold the 
fltirt of a mantle j 1 prefumc as a mark of 
her being of the iowdl clafs. The in¬ 
fir u Chons of this pious book are fo very 
VoL, VIL I i raioute 
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niitiute as to defcend to a defcdptlon of 
the proper periods, that is, the aurpicloos 
flights, for conjugal embraces j and manj 
ether chcum fiances which it would be neither 
ureful nor decent to infert in this epi¬ 
tome. 

The Brahmin mull be conllant, affec¬ 
tionate, and Indulge his wife in all the 
innocent diverfions and alt the perfonal 
ornaments fultahle to his rank and abilities} 
and the perfeflion of nuptial felicity is thus 
fum madly delcribed and forcibly recom¬ 
mended. *' In whatever family the huf- 
band is contented with his wife, and the 
wife with her hulband, in that houfe will 
fortune be affurcdly permanent,” Being 
now become a houfekeeper, maxims, ap¬ 
propriate to his new Hation, are inculcated } 
the fuccellive facrlfices and ablutions to 
all the gods and genii refpedlively i ** by 
day^ to the fpirlts who walk in light} and, 
by night, to thole who walk in darknefs/’ 
The numerous and varied duties of hafpl- 
tality, to different guclls, according to their 
rank and conicqucnce, are now laid down 
and llrenuoufly recommended. They im- 
prefs the mind with the livelicll idea of the 

. • generous 
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generous liberaliry of the benevolent race 
of ancient Indians. This chapter concltides 
with a very ample and curious detail of 
the ceremonies cullomary at that particular 
iacrifice which the Indians denominate shad-^ 
DA, or oblation to the manes of their de¬ 
parted anceflorsi who are rep relented as 
exulting in delicious repaHs of rice, faoney« 
and clarified butter, offered up to them by 
their grateful defeendants $ and as blelling 
the pious donors through a thou fa nd ge¬ 
nerations. 

C a A F, IV. 

Off Eco/jomics and private Mar ah. 

The art of prudently managing domeffic 
concerns, and the legal and honourable me¬ 
thods by which a Brahmin may increale a 
fcanty income, are here difculTed: his chief 
bufinefs is about the altar, he muff conffant- 
1y attach hlmlelf to fome confccrated fire, 
he muff duly and devoutly perform the 
offices of religion, and be particularly at¬ 
tentive to thole rites which are pcrfarmed 
at the end of t&e dark and krfg&t Jertnigltt^ 
and at the filjiicei j another proof how car- 

1 i 2 . ly 
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ly they knew the folftite and had brought 
agronomy into the aid of religion, in his 
perfon he muft* like the pricfts of Egypt^ 
preferve a fcrupulous cleanlinefs j his 
hair, nails, and beard, muft be clipped; 
his pafljons fubdued, his mantle white, his 
body pure; carrying in his hand a ftafiF, 
or wand, an ewer of water, a handful of 
o^'grals, or copy of the with golden 

rings in his ears- The fame rigid atten* 
tion to cleanlinefs muft be kept up in the 
minutcft article of life and conduaj in his 
conjugal commerce, in the nccclTary evacua¬ 
tions, &c. (all dcfcribed in very difgufting 
detail,) a more than Mahommedan fevcrity 
muft be obfcrved. His manners muft 
always partake of the gravity of his pro- 
fcflioni he muft neither dance, nor fing, 
nor play on mufical mftruments, except in 
religious rites; he mull neither play at 
dice nor aflociaie with any who do, or gain 
their livelihood by dilhonourable and low 
means: tlie company even of a king, not 
a rajah by birth, is an eternal difgracc to 
the high'bom Brahmin. 

Having rifen with the twilight, having 
performed his ablutions, repeated the Gaya-* 

tri. 
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tri, and lighted the facred fire, he moft 
ititcnfcly, throughout the day, ftudy the 
Ffdatt and regulate his conduft by its facced 
rules. Let him delight in troth, in juftice, 
in benevolence; let him not give way to 
either arrogance or pulillanimlty; neither be 
the votary of pleafure, nrfr the ilave of 
gloom and derpair. Let him walk in the 
path of good men, the path in which hU 
fijrefathers delighted to walk. Let him ho¬ 
nour bis parents, rcfpe£f his guefl’, be ten¬ 
der to bis offspring, gentle to his fervants* 
Let him avoid covetournefs, and not be 
greedy of prelents, of which the Brahmins 
receive many. Let him be fcrupuloufly de¬ 
licate in regard to what food he eats and 
with whom he eats it t the moff dreadful 
violation of his charader is infcparable 
from eating with one of an inferior caff. 
Towards the conclufion of iJiis chapter 
there occur Ibme very iublimc paffages con¬ 
cerning the foul, and the radiant rewards 
that will, in a future ftate, be the confe- 
qucnce of a life thus palled in unfullied 
piety, and the final verfe is as follows: a 
prieft who lives always by thefc rules, and 
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who is freed from the bondage of fin, 
fiiall be abforbed tn the divine eficnce.” 

Chap, V, 

On Dietf Purijkniicn^ and fPcmai. 

The precepts inculcated in this chapter 
are almofi entirely of a local nature, and 
an enumeration of them, even in the moft 
abridged way, would be little interdhing or 
inftruftive to an European. Under the firft 
articie, the banquet of blood, the food of 
animals, is pofitively forbidden, except of 
rhofc offered in facrificci for it is eipreffly 
declared that as many hairs as grow on 
the beaff, fo many fimtlar dfatbs fhall the 
flayer of that beaft, for his own fatlsfadtion 
in this world, endure in the nejet from 
birth to birth,” Under the fecond head 
are difcuOed the neceliary purifications ap. 
pointed for ihofe who have been defiled by the 
touch of a dead body, for thofe who have had 
illicit concern with women } for women them- 
felves, after the puerperal and men/irual taint» 
for accidental contact with a Chandakb, or out« 
caft; many of thefe are appointed to be 
by the jfirr, but far more by the waitr^ or¬ 
deal. 
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deal, and tlie duration generally from three 
to ten days. The third article exhibits to 
us a ftrLbtxig proof in how contemptible a 
light the amiable part of our fpecies' is 
holden by the faftidious, froien, felf-ad- 
miring Brahmin, who would bind the love- 
lieft beauty in eternal chains, and fubjeft 
the moft tender affcdlion to negleift and cruel 
dependence. By the Indian, in this refpefl 
abominable and unlbcial. Code, a woman 
through every ftage of life miift be kept 
in perfect vafl^agc i in cbildbctod, to her 
father f in youth, to her hufband; at his 
deceafe, to her fons and his kinfmen. The 
ftern dogma decides that ** a woman 
muft never feck imitpmdenct" Other cir- 
cumftanccs, equally degrading to ihc fex, 
are added, ^ the Brabiahtt we muft fup- 
pofci for precepts like thefe can never have 
formed a part of the patriarchal code, fince 
the Hebrew patriarchs well interpreted that 
paifage in Gcoclla relating to the creation 
of woman, that by her being taken out of 
tht Jjie of Adam, and no: from any fuperior 
or inferior part of his body, was denoted 
her equality with her huiband. 
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Chap, VL 

The n^rth chapter is entirely on devotion, 
and difeufTes the duties incumbent on the 
third and fourth orders or degrees of Brah¬ 
min candidates for final beatitude. 

As we have already, in the fifth volume 
of this work, rather extenfively detailed the 
hiflory of the four asheram, or degrees of 
Brahmin probation in this tranfitory world, 
under the diftinct titles of Brahmassari, 
Grrishth, Banprrjsth, and SANiASSt; 
and, as this chapter is only a confirmation of 
the adlual cjtiftence of the painful trials de- 
fcribed in it, little more remains for us 
than to mark out fucb ftriking particulars 
as could not then be noticed from the want 
of this authentic document. We have traced 
the young Brahmin through his years of pu¬ 
pillage, and have feen him pious, content, 
and happy, in the conjugal ftate. Severer 
precepts impend over his more advanced 
life. When his mufcles become flaccid and 
his hair gray, and when he beholds the 
« child of liis child," he muft check the 
farther ebullition of patTion, ajid feck the 

leclufion 
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fcclufjon of the foreft. His wealth, his 
idols, his household utenfils, he maft refign 
to his children: clothed only in the hide of 
an antelope, or a veftnre of woven Wk, 
he mud retire to his hermitage in the high 
embowering woods, and his food rniift be 
confined to bare roots and water. He mull 
faft more rigidly than ever; he mvifl nnde^ 
viatingly perform all the appointed facri- 
fices to the gods of India fuperior and in¬ 
ferior, to the confiellations, and the manes 
of his ancefiors; and greatly multiply them 
at the awful period of the conjundfion and 
appofition of the moon, and at the winter 
and fumtner folftices. He mull alternately 
expofe hitnfelf to the piercing extremes of 
intenfe cold and raging heat, or, to ufe the 
dreadful words of the Inftitutes themlclvcs, 
** let him, in ihc bat feafbn, fit expofed to 
five fires, four blazing around him with, 
the fun above: in the rains^ let him ftand 
uncovered, without even a mantle, where 
the clouds pour down the heavlefi Ihowcrs; 
in the cold feafon, let him wear humid 
velhire; and increafe, by degrees riling 
above each other in harfiihcfs, the aufterity 
of his devotion, till he perfectly dries up 

his 
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his bodily frame.*' In this fhort fentence 
what a catalogue of varied and inereafing 
ftifferlngs} whar an inventive genius for 
torture have thele world-renouncing Srah> 
minsl But, farther, if he pofTefs any in¬ 
curable difeafe, let him neither aim at pal¬ 
liation or cure } let him bear in iilcnce the 
mod exquifite pains, and blefs the gangrene 
that, like the unfatiated vulture, preys upon 
his vitals. If, by thele and other eacru- 
dating modes, he cannot ** ihuffle off” the 
incarcerating body, let him feck eternal glory 
in this world and the next by finally be-« 
coming a Samassi, 

Bearing in one hand a water-pot, in 
the other a llaff, his eye continually fixed 
on the earth, his lips clofed in inviolable 
fitence, the human organs totally fubdued 
and utterly infenfihle to whatever pafies 
around him, he muff be totally abforbed in 
profound refieflion on the holy Fiedat^ on 
the iranfporting joys that animate the juft 
in heaven, on the ineffable torments that 
await the difobedient in hell. If any pious 
compaffianating Brahmin bring him fuch 
homely food as a SaniafTi is allowed, in the 
lhade and obfeurity of the night he may 

cat ' 
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€at Uj or if he filE his pot with the water 
of the pure rivulet, in the fame tioftumal 
feafon he may drink it; but he muft him- 
fclf make no exertion, nor feel any folid- 
tude for exiftencc upon this contaminated 
orb. Happily, for thcfe infatuated devotees, 
there are always enough of the younger 
ftudents of the holy tribe to attend them 
in their retirement j who think that, by mi- 
niftering to their neceflities, they catch a part 
of their fan£lity, and are entitled to a por* 
* tion of their fublime rewards j for, by long 
continuing thefe excruciating feveritles, ma¬ 
ny of the former are by degrees plunged into 
a ft ate of ftupid infenfibility, and become 
perfect Ideots j and the faculties of all are 
impaired almoft to derangement. The cor¬ 
poreal organs, grown callous to every ex¬ 
ternal impreflion, are diverted of all their 
fundions, and the Saniafli appears, to weak* 
ftghted mortals, as an immoveable ftatue 
of wood or ftone ^ hut the entranced foul 
is in the higheft heaven with the Eternal 
Mind from which it emaned, and waits only 
for the total deftruftion of its unworthy 
comrade to obtain complete and unbounded 
abforption in the Deity, 
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Near the conclurion of this chapter oc* 
curs the following whimfical, but ftriking, 
defcriptloti of the bouje of day tenanted by 
frail mortals. 

** A man (ion with ^na for its rafters 
and beams j with tiftws and tendons for 
cords; with mufdes and ^Isod for mortar; 
with fiin for its outward covering; filled 
with no perfumCj but loaded with feeces and 
M —e. 

** A manfion infefted by age and by for- 
row, the feat of malady, haralTed with pains, 
haunted with the quality of darknefs, and 
incapable of Ifanding long; fuch'a manfion 
of the vita] foul let its occupier always 
cheerfully quit." 

- Apparently replete with magnanimlfy and 
fortitude as are many of the precepts con¬ 
tained in this chapter, yet it h to be feared 
they have their foundation in the arrogant 
conceits of the Bralimlns, that lead them 
to look down with contempt on the works 
of God and the fellow-creatures with whom 
they fojoum in this terrelfrial fphere, a kind 
of blind and defjierate entbufiafm, rather than 
a, true, religious fortitude of mind. Indeed, 
if there exlfted no other obJeifHon to their 
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celebrated doftrine of the Metcmpfycliofis* 
it is a fufficient one that its dogmas have a 
conftant tendency to recommend the moft de- 
termUied /a/W-?, and to wreft from tlie hands 
of the Almighty that fupreme power, which 
he alone by right pofTefles, of difpofing of the 
lives of the creatures which he has made. 

Chap, VIL 

This chapter relates to the mode of rightly 
adminiftering the government, and the du¬ 
ties of the military, or rajah, clafs, who arc 
by law appointed to that office. 

In the fix preceding chapters the duties, 
funffions, and privileges, of the Brahmins, 
or firfi clafs, have been very amply difcuircd j 
the duties of kings, who form the fecond, 
are now to be unfolded. Kings, were cre¬ 
ated, fay the Inftitutes, by the Ruler of 
the unlverle to maintain order and enforce 
law i without a king the world would quake 
on all fidcs through fear from the preva¬ 
lence of crimes: the Brahmin code, there¬ 
fore, decidedly fupports the doftrine of the 
divine origin of kings. The kingly charaffer 
is fpoken of in the moll adulatory terms i 
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he is reprefented as the Ton that iJlumines 
the world ; the perfect efience of majefty, 
bj whofe favour Abundance rifes on her 
lotoSj in whole valour dwells Conqiieltf in 
whofe anger Death. It is then fubUrndy 
added, that, for his ulc, “ Brahma formed^ 
in the beginning of time, the genius of pu<» 
nlfhment, with a body of pure light, even 
abHrafl criminal juHice, the protcAor of all 
created beings.” It is declared that a king, 
as he is the fource of jufticc, muil himfelf 
be a bright and exemplary pattern of every 
virtue. He muft rhe at early dawn, he 
muH diligently and humbly attend to the 
ledlures of the Brahmins, the hereditary 
counfellors of the throne, in all the fciences 
conne£led with his high office j he muft 
keep his organs in complete fubjeflion, for 
a king devoted to pleafure is devoted to ruin j 
he muft be neither addidfed to gaming, nor 
intoxication, nor effeminate relaxations, as 
muhe, dancing, or hnglng; the infidious 
tale-bearer, the maiiclous detiaffor, he muft 
avoid as death. He muft fee with his own 
eyes, he muft hear with his own ears, 
weigh all matters difpaffionately, and in- 
violably regulate alt his decifions by tlte rules 

laid 
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laid down in the Vedas. He muft fcled 
fcvcn or eight minifters, of noble defeent, 
brave, and (killed in the fciencc of jurif- 
prudence. With thefe he muft daily dtfeufs 
the important bufinels of peace, of war, 
and alliance with foreign dates, of his forces, 
of his revenues! with tliefc he muff con- 
fult on the appointment of proper fubor- 
dinate officers, civil and military, through¬ 
out his whole kingdom j and, with refpecl: 
to other princes, he mull ever be particu¬ 
larly circumrpc£l whom he fends as his 
ambaSador; the auguft reprefentative, the 
facred image, of himfclf t He mufl ere^ 
a lofty forirefs, amidll inacccfliblc moun¬ 
tains, to which he may retire in cafe of 
necellity and in time of war, around it, 
for many leagues, muft ft retch cither 
a vaft defert or impenetrable forefts. In 
time of peace he muft refidc in his capital 
and among his fubjedts, whom he muft 
treat as the children of his affedlion. Re¬ 
membering his high birth and funtftion, never 
to recede in battle, to proiefl the people, 
and honour the priefts, is the fummary 
chara<ftcr here given of a good king. In the 
fubfequent pages the duty and condufl of 
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the inferior rajah and the common foldier 
are dlTplajed in terms that evince a con- 
rummaie knowledge of the art of war as 
anciently carried on in India. The rajah, 
it is declared, muft be of a liberal and cte? 
vated mind, of morals uncorrupted, in 
combat invincible. With refpeft to the 
treatment of a vanquifhed or a captured 
enemy, and the divifion of the fpoil, there 
are many precepts highly honourable and 
generous. 

From his duty in the field, the Indian 
fovereign is again traced back to his tribunal, 
and the arrangement of the domeitic affairs 
of the empire. When not engaged in taking 
the exercilc neceilary to health, or at his 
meals, or in moderate enjoyment of the 
pleafares of the Haram, he muff ffill be 
found on that tribunal, hearing caufes and 
redrefling grievances from dawn to the dofe 
of day. Seated confpicuouny in the hall 
of juffice, he muff make no invidious dif^ 
tin£iionS| the addreffes of the meaneff of 
his fubje£ts muff be equally attended to 
with thole of the higheff. On one fide 
fiercely blazes the fword of juffice j, on the 
other mildly gleam the fynibols of benig¬ 
nity 
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nity and meriiy. Then follows a feries nf 
rules for regulating the commerce of his 
imtnenle dominions: the Aims to 

be paid the favcretgn* for fecurity and pro¬ 
tection* by .every clafs of traders, arc mi¬ 
nutely laid down, and the regulations muft 
be allowed to be, in every refpc^, both wife 
and equitable. 

Chap. VUI. 

This long chapter difculTes farther the 
important duties of the kingly office; and 
enters into various details concerning the 
private and criminal law of India. 

As, in regulating the general ' concerns 
of the empire, he is to be affifted by a 
council of feven or eight minlfters of the 
rajah tribe, fo, while he prefides in the 
courts of judicature and is determining legal 
appeals, his judgement, in difficult cai«, 
is to be directed by fome aged Brahmin of 
great experience and erudition in that branch 
of fcicnce, affifted by three others, forming 
a fcledf allcmbly, which is, in conl^uence, 
called by the revered name of Brahma; the 
murt ef Brabma with f^ur.faca. It is remark- 
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able tbati towards the commencement, 

' Jullice is allegoricaliy neprefented as Viilha, 
or and he who vioUtes Ju^ice as 

Vrtfhata, or tbe filler of the hull*, which, 
as tbefc Inflitutes arc faid to be the oWeft 
promalgation of law in the world, next 
to the Mofeic, may have given the Idea of 
the fymbolical boll to Mimty the Cretan 
Icgiflator and fuppofed fon of Jovcj and 
poflibly/ as Sir William Jones intimates, 
from MenUf fon of Brahma, may be derived 
the very name of that famotia law^ver. 
At Icaft it mnft be confideixd as a very fin- 
gulaf circumftance of fimilitode that of the 
Indian Dhermaraja, or king of jafisty the 
fymboi fbould alto be a huU\ nor, in 

this rerrofpefttvo view of the mythology of 
ancient kingdoms, will the lefcmbiing name 
of the Egyptian kgiflator Mnevia, and hifl 
companion Aph, be wholly forgotten. The 
decifions that now fbJiow are vaUly nu¬ 
merous and varied, and, if minutely detailed, 
wonld be very unlntcrefting to the greater 
part of my maderB, bocaide they have, in 
general, an immediate allulioii to the local 
. cuftoms, and tlic peculiar manners, and 
fttpcrltidous prejudices, of India, Tbc legal 

Undent, 
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ftudenf, and perfons refident in India, will 
pobabiy not reft content with any analyfis, 
much left With the fubfequent one, of ne- 
cefUty very fummary, hut confult the book it- 
felf, which, by its rcpublication in Europe, 
Is now made fuffictently public. 

The laws concerning debtor and creditor 
arc firft diftin^fly laid down, and the rate 
of intereft, upon different kinds of property 
pledged, fpecified j that intereft is always to be 
in poporilon to the haaard run, and to in- 
creafe or deertafe, accord ing to the high or in¬ 
ferior daft of the petfon borrowing. One and 
a qaerrer in tht hundred, per month, wras 
the intereft allowed by V^fiflita, and is the 
ftandard regulation ^ but, in fome very peri¬ 
lous cafes, even fivrin thi bundredt p^r month, 
b permitted. The common average intereft 
of money at Rome, in its meridian glory, 
was tweht. per cent, per annum, which doca 
not very vtfidely differ from the Indian, 

In the next place, the characters of wit- 
nefies, proper to be admitted to give evi¬ 
dence, come under examination; that evidence 
muft be folemnly given before fome facred 
image, a fymbol of the Divinity, whofc pre- 
fence in that image is fuppofed to ftrike into 
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h\s foul a holy awe : the moft drcaiJful de¬ 
nunciations are throughout uttered agalnft 
thofe whofe evidence is not founded in truth* 
The prieft is permitted to fwcar by his 
facred charaaer alone i the foldier by his 
horfe, his elephant, or his armsi the tner. 
chant by his gold or other articles of traffic i 
one of the fcmle, or fourth, clafs by im¬ 
plicating on his head, if he fpeak falfely, 
all pofTible crimes and their punllhment. 
On great occafions criminals are to be tried 
by fire and by water; and of him whom' 
that fire burns not, or who finks not m 
that water, the veracity muft be confidcred 
as perfeft* A variety of very fcvcrc ordi¬ 
nances in the criminal jurifprudcnce of India 
has been already noticed | and fome, ftiU 
more fangtiinary, may be found In the courfe 
of this chapter* In a country where agricul¬ 
ture and the prefervation of kinc arc an im¬ 
portant concern, the moft rigid laws concern¬ 
ing trefpalTfis, the removal of land-marks, and 
the maiming of cattle, are indifpenfable, and 
they arc here very ftriiftly and copioufly laid 
down. The various fpecles of defamatim 
and perfonal ffjaufl are then refpeftively con- 
fidtredi the firft is puniflicd by flitting the 
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tongue, the latter according to the degree 
of injury received, but generally by maiming 
or amputating the limb that gave the offence, 
beiides the payment of all expenfea attending 
the cure of the mutilated perfon. ^beft is 
the next fubjcfl confidered. -The king him- 
felf is firft cautioned, by dreadful menaces, 
not to fet the example by plundering his 
fubjeffs. The pLinifhmenis principally or¬ 
dained, in this cafe, are imprironment, con¬ 
finement in fetters, corporal puuifhmcnt, 
and heavy fines at the difcrction of the Judge. 
For ftealing men and women, however, the 
punifhment is death. Death alfo with hor¬ 
rible tortures awaits the foul aduU^er, In 
addition to the enormous inherent turpi¬ 
tude of the crime, a political reafon is 
here alleged for the feveriiy of the Indian 
code againff this offence \ it breaks down 
the eternal bulwark of the laws of Brah¬ 
ma, and caul^ a mixture the claves 9J 
men-, In this rerpe^t, ncfembling our own 
facred Scriptures, it exteiids the guilt of 
adultery to mental inclination, to prefents, 
and to licentious convcrfatlon with the wife 
of another. 
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The freight of goods, and the exa£V prieei 
to be paid as toll at ferries artd in the 
guarded paHkges of mountains, together 
with the due' regulations for weights and 
mcaiures, nent occupy the attention of 
the Indian legidator i a vigorous com> 
mercc is recommended to be kept up, by 
the ruling foverclgn, as the firm bafis of 
national wealth and greatnefs: the iiorrld 
traffic in human fiefh is fan^Iioned, and* the 
evcrlafiing fervitude of the Sudra tribe is 
rivetted upon that unfortunate call by the 
Jaws of defliny, fmee the Sudra was born 
" a flave, and, when even emancipated by his 
indulgent maAer, a fiave he mufi ftitl con¬ 
tinue : /er, ^ a Jtatf which is natural to 
himt hy whom can he he ^vejled?” Thus 
inconftfient, thus incongruous, is the Hin¬ 
doo code, which, while it anathematizes 
thieves, permits the magiftratc to lhare in 
the plunder, and dooms a conliderabie por¬ 
tion ol the human race to infurmountable 
lUvery, at the very moment that it firc- 
nuuufiy inculcates the fubllme dogma of the 

JHMOJITALITY OF MAN, 
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Chap. IX, 

This'chapiter Is a continuation of the 
fubjc^ of the former 1 atiid fo important to 
the general welfare of the ffate docs the 
Indian legiilature confuler connubial felicitjr, 
that it has provided a particular feries of 
laws for fettling tite difpmes that may arife, 
in domellic life, between man and wife. Its 
impartiality, however, is deeply violated by 
the illiberal reBe<^ons again thrown, in the 
initial* paragraphs, on the fairer part of the 
creation. They are declared utterly unfit ^ 
to enjoy independence t they mud be kept 
through life under the fevered re(lri£lions; 
and have nothing to do with the teitt of 
the Vedas, as if they were an inferior or¬ 
der of beings, and not accountable here¬ 
after for their condufL It muft be owned, 
however, and lamented, that thelic degrading 
fentiments, in regard to the fca, are not 
peculiar to Hindodan i but have ever been 
too common over alt the defpotic king¬ 
doms of the Eaft, where woaten have im- 
memorially been fubjefUd to the moff menial 
domeltic offices, and hardfhins ill fuited 
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to the tendemcfs of the female conftitutjon. 
The difguftlng nature of the fubjea, added 
to the indelicacy of many of the precepts here 
given, induces me rather lo refer the reader 
to the iKiok itfeif than to dilate upon them. 
The following energetic fcntcnce, however, 
can by no means be omitted : “ the man, 
who preferves his wife from wVe, preferves 
his offspring from the fufplcion of haftardy^ 
his ancient ufages from his family 

from difgraci^ hlmfelf from angutjh^ and 
his duty from In this chapter 

occurs the per mi ill on, previoufly noticed 
as fo congenial with the Levltical law, 
Dent. XXV, for tiie brother to afeend the 
bed of the deceafed brother, if the widow 
m ijjue, for the purpofe of producing 
fuch iffue. It is to be obferved that the 
permiffion, in the Hindoo code, is limited 
to the produftlon of cnefm only-, ever after 
both the brother and the widow, who have 
tlius united, muff live together like father 
and daughter by affinity. This law ceafed 
among the Jews at the period of the Ba- 
byloniffi captivity and, in tlic Cali age, 
is forbidden in Hindoffan. 


To 
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To the laws rcfpcCbing legal union and 
iffue Mre property fubjojned thofc concerning 
i»btritattce. In tliele laws, and in a vari¬ 
ety of inllances, ihronghout the volume, 
may clearly be traced the remote origin of 
thofe which. In Europe, we call feudai. The 
elder brother is flatcd to be in the place of 
both father and mother to his younger 
brethren, and they arc to Io<jk to him as 
to a parent: in this venerated fituation 
there can be no wonder at his being ap¬ 
pointed to fuccced to tJic greater part of 
the father's fortune, and to all his belt 
goods and chattels ^ the remainder is di¬ 
vided, in proportion to feiilorlty, among 
the other fons. The widow muft be fup- 
ported by the benevolence of her cldeA fon. 
To the daughtcis, unmarried at the deceafe 
of their father, each brother fhall give, by 
way of portion, a fourth part of his own 
diftinft allotment. Eunuchs, perfons ex¬ 
pelled from their caff, tdeots, and thole 
bom blind, deaf, or dumb, the impotent, 
and incurably difeafed, are declared Inca¬ 
pable of inheriting? but the heir, under 
fevcrc denunciations of fptritual vengeance, 
is bound to fupply them through life with 

food 
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food and raiment to the bed of hl$ abilities. 
Under this head of inheritance will be found 
fome very nice and wife didiiiciions, worthy 
the minute attention of the legal ftudent* 
but into the tlifcullion of which It cannot 
be expedted that I fliould enter. 

The laws againd gaming engrofs another 
grand divifion of the Hindoo penal code, 
and the penalties are extremely fevere, 

whether it be performed with dice, or with 
Jiving creatures, that is, by matches between 
and. cocksf to which the Indian nation 
hare ever been greatly addifted. A pre¬ 
vailing fpirit of gaming is truly dated to be 
tbc forerunner of deftrudioo to princes, 
and the fubverfion of the empire. The 

foyereign mud labour to fupprefs it, there¬ 
fore, by every pofllbk means, and punilh 
the profcJTed gamefter and keeper of a 
gaming-houfe as open thieves. High fines 
and corporal feverities, according to the 
elevated or inferior cUfs of the offender, are 
the allotted punlfhmcnts. To the above 

enumeration of crimes fuccccds, in r^uiar 
order, the detail of a great variety of offences 
and laws that could not well be HaflWl 
under any of tbc preceding general heads. 

Iniquitous 
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Iniquitous and atnbiuons mlnldeff^ who^ 
infiamed by the blazs of wealthf prolVttute 
their high flations to the purpofcs of gain, 
are to be ftiippcd of thdr property. The 
forger of royal edids is to be put to death. 
The incelluous violator of the pattrnal &edi 
Ibldiers who intoxicate themfelvra with * 
arrack^ mead, or rum v the iacrilegious 
ftealer of the gold of Brahmins; are to be 
ranked among criminals of the highclt de-^ 
gree, and punlfhed accordingly. The perlba 
who is guilty of cheating in the public ba~ 
zar, and he who robs in the fecluded foreft, 
receivers of bribes, extorters of money by 
threats, debalers of metals, fortune-tellers, 
profelTars of patmedry, and a long train 
of petty offenders, whofe crimes often e- 
vade the vigilance of the public fun^onary, 
are to be hunted out by means of fpiea and 
emlflartes eiwrr riiVuei tbtmfehes^ hut rffarmed^ 
who, by carelTcs, prefents, and other gra¬ 
tifications, having made their way into their 
hearts and alfe^llons, are to turn public in¬ 
formers, and become tlte means of dragging 
them from their haunts to the tribunal of 
national juftice. Thole who dand by, 
neutral and inaftive, when they are wlt- 
' . * Defies 
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ncflcs to attacks by robbers, or who Tupply 
them with fuftenance, are to be confidcred 
as’equally guilty, and Jhare their puniniment. 
The deftroycr of a dan), tJie viotator of a 
pool or well, the obftrudter of a watcr- 
courfe, the breaker of a foot-bridge, of 
a public pavement, or pallfade, thall all 
be refpeclively and highly mulft. The 
prifons and places of corredlion are or¬ 
dained to be placed as near as poflible to 
the public road, that all men may mark 
the punilhnvcnt of guilt, and profit by 
the groans of the fuffering. Then follows 
a farther recapitulation of the chnrailer 
and duties of a great and good king, and 
the innumerable blcllings that await * an 
empire thus wifely governed. The chsp- 
ter concludes with laying down a variety 
of general precepts for the regulation of 
the two Jafl: clalTes, the eammercial and the 
* fervite. 

Of thcle the Vaisya (or Bice) is the fupe* 
rior i his proper bufinefs is agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and keeping of cattle. While to them 
the Lord of all created beings intrufted the 
herds and flocks that range the mountains 
and the valleys j to the Brahmin and the 

Khettri 
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Khcttri he gave in charge the whole human 
race. With the value of all the precious 
gems and pearls with which India abounds, 
with the produce alfo of all foreign regions, 
with the corre£l modes of meafuring and 
weighing, with the excellence or defeats of all 
vendible commodities, and the means of breed* 
ing cattle with large augmentation, the Vaifya 
ought to be intimately acquainted, for they are 
the occupations allotted him by the irrevo¬ 
cable voice of delfiny. He mult allb be con~ 
verfant in various dialefls, mulf erc<^ ware* 
houfes, fafe aud fubHantial, for the diifercnc 
articles of commerce; he mull be incelTantly 
vigilant, and may even indulge a folicitude 
for wealth, fo far as that folicitude does not 
flint his benevolence to ientient creatures. 
In refpe^ to the Sudra, he muH be con* 
tent to ftme j, that is his unalterable doom. 
To lerve in the family of a Brahmin 
is the higbed glory of a Sudra, and 
leads him to certain beatitude. He muH, 
in that humble capacity, in a particular 
manner, ftudy purity both of body and 
mind } be mild in fpcech, and padent of la¬ 
bour i this will fecure him a more eminent 
daft in another tranfmigration, 

, C U A P. 


Chap. X. 


On tie mtxed Cta^fSf and on Men*s JDut/ in 
Times of paillf Difirfs, 

tf 

The tenth chapter of the code la nuther 
TCry long nor very inipomntj the firft pare 
has reference to the genealogy of the tribes^ 
and the purity of their blood. In proponion 
AS they marry in the tribes below them, (for* 
a Brahmin may have a wife from each tribe,) 
the ions bear the itamp of degradation : if he 
takea one from the Khcttri tribe, he is de* 
, graded in the firft degree j if from the 
Vaifya, in the feennd i and foon. An endlcfs 
enumeration of inftanccs of this kind fot* 
lows through ail the various clificst their 
duties arc ftated and their occupations fixed* 
iince, in faff, thofe bom of mixed blood 
belong to no original clafr, and confequent- 
ly can have no appointed profeinon* A 
peturefijue deferipHon of the miferies of 
the Chakoalak* or outcaft tribe* fueceedsj 
1 prefumej in terrortnt to the others. It 
Is ordained that they exilt remote from their 
fellow^-creatures amidft the filth and dirt 
of the fuburbsi their foie wealth muft 

confift 
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eonfift m dogs and aflcs; their clothes muft 
be the polluted mantles of the deceafcds 
their difliBs for food, broken pots > their 
ornaments, rafty iron j their food muft be 
given them in potiherds at a didance, that 
the giver may not be defiled by the fhade 
of their outcad bodies; their buGnefs is to 
carry out the corpfe of thofe who die without 
kindred i they are the public executioners; 
and the whole that they can be heir to are 
the clothes and other wretched property of 
the Gain malefaflor. A great many other 
particulars of this exiled tribe are added 
by other authors, which I have elfewhcre 
enumerated: and they form, themfelves, 
no weak, proof of the unrelenting fpirit of 
the Hindoo code, that couW thus doom a 
vaft dais of people, a fifth of the nation, 
to unpitie<3, perhaps unmerited, wretched- 
nefs* An Indian, in his bigotted attach¬ 
ment to the Mctenipfycbons, would fiy to 
£tve the life of a noxious reptile; but, were 
a Chandalah Falling down a precipice, ht 
would not extend his hand to fave him 
from perdition. 

The fecond portion of this chapter difr 
cttfies the tjudllon ui times of great 

adverfit/ 
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advcrtity or diflrels, the individuals of the 
four tribes, unable to fubfift on their uftial 
occupation, are to obtain a maintenance. 
A Brahmin, it is determined, unable to 
live by the duties of his profeffion, may 
even take up arms and become a folditr i 
or he may enter into commerce, and fub- 
as a mercantile man, or finally, if ab- 
Iblutcly neccilary, by tihag^c and attending 

cattle. A great many more reftridlions, 

however, arc Said upon the Brahmin, thus 

occupied, on account of his purer cha- 
rafler, than on the ibldier, the merchant, 
and the herdfman, engaged in their native 
employ; many aitides ufed in war and 
commerce being abfolutely forbidden bim c- 
ven to touch, which are familiar to fb^m. A 
Khcttri, or military man, in diftrefs, may 
fahfifl: by all thefe means in the defcending 
fcale; but iie muft never afpire to the ho¬ 
nours of the facerdotal fundlion. The 
mercantile man and the Sudra may, in the 
fame manner, deviate from their own im¬ 
mediate line of life; but nothing of this 
kind is to be done without urgent and in- 
dirpcniable nccellity, fmee it immediately 
breaks in upon the fublime laws of Brah¬ 
ma, 
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ma, jnftitutcd at the beginning of time, 
and violates the eternal order of the Indian 
cads. 


Chap. XI. 

Oa Pfnancf anJ Exjiiatiort, 

A confiderable portion of the rviles and 
precepts laid down In this chapter is a mere 
repetition of thofe inculcated in the hath 
chapter, or that on hevotion : fomc are 
very fevere, and others even ludicroust 
What is new on the fubjeft need only be 
noticed amldH the terrible difplay which it 
exhibits of expiatory tortures. Thefe ex- 
'piations, however, are not always by cor¬ 
poreal punishment} they may he compound¬ 
ed for by high fines paid to the gods, and 
their vicegerents the Brahmins, The fiayce 
of a Brahmin undeCgnedly, If he be of 
the military tribe, mu ft expofe himfejf to 
be ftiot to death by archers, or caft him- 
felf headlong thrice into a blaming fire. He, 
who has intentionally drunk inebriating 
liquor, may expiate his crime by fwallowlng 
fpirit on fiame, or by feverely burning his 
body. For ftealing from n Brahmin, he 
VoL. VIL L i muft 
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muH carry to the king, on his IhoulJer, 
an irm mace^ with which the fovereign 
mutl drllce him, and, whether be die or 
not by the blow, the crime is expiated. 
He, who has accidentally killed a cow, moft 
array himfelf in her hide, and, thus in* 
vefted, muft, for three months, IncdTantly 
attend the herd to which Ibe belongs, and 
guard them from tigers by night and by 
day. For killing Oiakes and ocher animals, 
offerings are to be made to the Brahmins, 
proportioned to the purity and value of 
the animals flain. immenfe catalogue 

of fmalier offences, or rather of adts only 
criminal on Indian ground, are enume¬ 
rated, and the expiations preferibed are. 
In general, long abflinence from food, 
fwallowing the urine of a cow, prolonged 
fuppretnoa of the breath, Htting up to the 
neck in water, or fonie fuch fingular pu- 
nilbment. For the greater offences, among 
other inflictions, we find mentioned the rfr- 
4ent ftnanett as it is rightly enough deno* 
tnlnated, boiling milk ov oiU hot clarified 
buttei i hot fleam, termed paraca j total 
fafls of dreadful length, twelve days and 
nights, if fgch fafls could ever be per¬ 
formed 1 
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formed; the lunar penamet or cbandrayanUt 
in which only eight mouthfuls of undrcfTcil 
grain a day are allowed to be eaten, four 
in the morning and four at night, during 
a whole month. The wTetched penitent, 
during all this time, mull never fuffer his 
wearied lids to dole, nor his fainting feet 
to paufc. As he ranges the defert foreft, 
or Hems the torrent wave, he muH perpe¬ 
tually repeat the holy Vidai^ keep all hb 
organs in entire fubjeflion, and ever keep 
hb eye rivetted on the ground. Never was 
rupendjtion carried to fuch dreadful extremes, 
and what is thus Hernly ordained has been 
known to be as rigidly executed, and b, in 
fafl, at thb day executing in India. 

Chap. XIL 

On ^ranfmigratim and Jlnal Beatitude. 

Such, as have been deferibed, are the dtt* 
ties incumbent on the four great tribes: the 
ultimate reward, the radiant meed, of toiling 
virtue b now to be revealed. Making a 
diftindion between the vital fpirlt and the 
intelleaual foul in man, the code declares 
man accountable to Yama, the Hindoo 

L i 2 Pluto, 
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Pluto, for the minuteft actions of KIb life 
and the moft hidden movements of his heart. 
Though the prefent body be con fumed to 
afhes on the funeral pile, yet it affirms that 
another body, compofed of liner nerves and 
elements, in order to be fufceptiblc of tor¬ 
ment, ftiall certainly be alTumed by that foul 
hereafter. Senfible of thefe migrations, 
therefore, fays Menu, let each man con¬ 
tinually fii his heart on virtue: the Me- 
tempfyehoffs, therefore, was invented to 
build up mankind in virtue and piety. The 
human foul is declared to be inverted with 
three dirtin£l qualities, that of gcodnefs, of 
ftaffiofu and of darkntfu Between the for¬ 
mer and the two latter of thefe there is a 
violent and perpetual ftruggle, and, as either 
the one or the other proves viflorious, the 
foul either mounts upwards on e^|e pi¬ 
nions to the cekftial regions, its native and 
fubllme abode i or is depreflfed to Pa tala, 
the infernal regions, and becomes the com¬ 
panion of monlfcrs engendered in dark- 
nefs and fiends that ddighr in blood. Si¬ 
milar to the paiTions to which they devoted 
thcmfelvcs on this probationary feene, will 
be the animal into which, in a future birth, 
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tht migrating Toul will defccnd. The form 
of the furious lion and tiger will receive 
the foul in which anger and revenge pre* 
dominate. Unclean and ravenous birds are 
the allotted manhon of fouls polluted with 
lull and blinded by ambition. Noxious and 
loathfome reptiles are the abode of thofc 
debafed by groveling and ibrdld pallions. 
I'o fome, vegetable and mineral fubflaaces 
are the prlfon ailigncd. Of others, fliarks, 
crocodiles, and a variety of aquatic mon« 
Iters, are the dcltlned repolitory. The pro- 
foundelt caverns of the ocean, and the 
bowels of the higheft mountains, fwarm 
with tranfmigrating exiltenccs. 

The code afterwards exprelOy adds, that, 
in the fame precilc degree that vital Ibuls, 
addicted to fenfuality, Indulge chemfeives in 
forbidden pleafures, lhall the acutenefs of 
their lenfes be raifed in their future bodies, 
that they may endure analagous pains. For 
the utterly abandoned, it mentions a place 
referved of intenfe darknefs ^ the JwQrd~leitved 
forelV, and other places of binding fad, 
and of rending multifarious tortures, await 
them: they Jhall be mangled by vultures 
and ravens j they lhall fwallow cakes boiling 

L 13 . hot, 
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hot, alluding to the faered cakes oScred to 
the Dianes of their aitcellors; Ihall walk 
over burning fatids, and feel the parching 
flame as If baked in a furnace* They lb all 
experience the alternate extremities of cold 
and heat^ and be furrounded with unuttera* 
bte horrors. All this they lhaii endure for 
innumerable ages, and then again begin 
their probationary career <mi earth. 

After confidering the Metempfyehofis on 
the dark fide of the portrait, in the de- 
fcendlng fcale, let us confider it in the af~ 
cendtng line. 

The vital foul devoted to goodnefs and 
purity, that has pafled the probationary 
terredrial period in profound ftudy of the 
Vedas, in pradtifing fcverc aiifttritles, in 
an entire command over the fenfual organs i 
that has avoided all injuries to the brute 
creation, and has paid due reverence to 
parents} has infured to itfclf final beatitude. 
Some very fublline and noble fentiments of 
the Deity fucceed. A true knowledge of 
the ONE sufkEME God is declared to be 
the molt exalted of fcience;, tor in that 
knowledge and in his adoration; a:‘e com* 
prlfed all the duties incumbent on man, 

of 
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of man, wandering in darknefs and error, 
amid the nether fpheres, but hlmfelf an e- 
tnanation of the fkles, a portion of the $ir- 
PREME Soot, whence are dtffufed, like Ijjarks 
from fire, innumerable vital fpirits. Then 
follows this very elevated paflage, which 
1 Aiall give unabridged. '* Equally per* 
ceiving the Supreme > Soul in all beings, 
and alt beings in the Supreme Soul, he fa* 
crifices his own fpirk by fixing it on the 
Spirit of God, and approaches the nature 
of that Sole Divinity who fiiines by tus 
own effulgence.” What great pity is it that 
a nation, who could think and write with 
fuch purity and fubfimity on facred fubjcds, 
fliould ever have debafed their theology by 
extravagant allegories | but fuch is the ge* 
nius of the Hindoos, and indeed of alt 
the eafiern nations, though the moil frozen 
critic would fcarcely objefl to them, were 
they always as temperate as in the following 
inftance. '* As fire, with augmented force, 
bums up even humid trees, tlius he, who 
well knows the Veda, burns out tba taint 
af fin which baa infeAed his ibul.” Having 
thus laboured to bum out the taint of fin 
from his polluted foul, (but why tbefe 

firong 
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ftrong and repeated c»prefllons concerning; 
the deep and radical ftaln with which the 
foul is contaminated, If they did not be¬ 
lieve in origi/iat fin and the fall af manf) 
having rigidly performed all the preferibed 
duties of his caft, the foul of the virtuous 
Indian, in the future feenes of its eitiftence, 
migrates through and among ol^efts as 
tranfeendentiy beautiful and delightful as 
the depraved fpiiit performs its painful 
peregrinations through creatures deformed 
and dlfgufting. Its deftlncd receptacles here¬ 
after are the lovelieft and moft enchanting 
objeas in the vaR limits of nature and in 
the ftill more extended fields of fancy. Ely- 
fiums. fuch as poets never yet feigned, and 
paradifes, fuch as inflamed enthufiafm, in 
its loftieft flight, never dared to conceive, 
await the beatified fpirit. After bathing 
for ages in this abyfs of joys, that it may 
he the better prepared for thofe of infinity, 
the pure fpirit afeends the einpyrcom, and, 
jn the firft Rage, joins the order of demi¬ 
gods, wafted in airy cars through the ex¬ 
pand of heaven, while the genii of the 
zodiacal figns and lunar manfions bail and 

embrace their delighted comrade. In the 

next 
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next ftage, he mounts to the ddties of the 
inferior heaven, and triumphantly joins the 
genii of the immortal f^fdas^ the regents of 
fiars, mt tn the path ef the fun and moort^ /, e, 
the moft remote from human ken, blazing 
oh the extreme verge of creation, the divi¬ 
nities that prefide over the great cycles of 
time, and the fuperintendants of the vaft 
univerfe. In the laft ftage, he cxultingly 
pafTcs the flaming bounds of time and fpacc, 
and is received into the hlghcll heaven of 
Brahma, mojul •aiitb feur faces ^ inlhrined 
in light more refulgent than a thouland 
funs, eternally to participate of his glory 
and be ab&rbed in his eflence. 
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